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ABSTRACT 
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necessary for elementary principals to administer a comprehensive 
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Comimiinity^Edacation Hodel, program and process in action; (6) 
Qo Ere ctive discipline fot professional personnel, improving' 
ihstruction through staff evaluation; (7) the' family and communitx 
si^ructure; <8) intervieving technigues and program assessment; and 
(9)- .project evaluation and wrap-up^ The appendices contain a iserie^ 
of building activities that have been used successf (ally, by . elementary 
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series of ' yearly designs" for planning parent/community involvement. 
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MAINLINING COMMUNITY EPUCATIdk ! ^ > O;;^'''!^^' V'-lr'" V-''*^-:- -y^.; 



■ AN/iNsky^GE TRAINING PROGiU^ gj)!^ SCHOOL PitINCIPALS' ->^ 



... m 

i--^ .. ■ '^9'=P^='sl"g / pf elemetitary school pririctp'S^is -^^^ 

"■'V relatiyeiy tiew area of coimnutiity, edlication has- pronipted ' ah.vintVre^t . 

8J^o^»fts; ana resources. Buildiiig administrators are moving outf of "the s(j 




arid into the'xommunity as a/result of th^ir broadened roles and ^^feonsi- 
bilities^^V 'schobl/commun^^ leaders. The need for sp&.ctal sic tll^^^ ' '„ 

accentuated by the increasing complejfity of building^level mariakitnant'. ' 

' Otte. pf the major criticisms of Xcommiin as' practiced^ "2 ' f ' 

tpday is ,that;^t iS ari "add Von^'v^ ^pg^t from the re'^lar ^JStiAT^iesV: 

jof scheri?; personnel. ;;Pet;e^^ ti^;nin6^i\ll?^ld 
$id^obls , coined t-fie phrase "mdinirni,ng community, e ' ■ ; ; 

■' tt^e coricern^^that^educMbrs: must work^with all el^ 
/ 'to aq-hleve:;thelr .desired ^goatls . ' '-j'^';' / ' ,' ■, , l''' -i v;'-' v;;-' ^ 




■ ' . . With this in tt^indi -the College of Elducatloh at Michigan : S.ta%- - 

■ ' <. /■■ //■.■.■',:;■ , ; ■ "-7- . , 't. y'^-'- ■■'■4 

University in collaboration with the Middle Cities, Education Assoc iaC ion 
sought .and wais. a^ U.S.O.Ei ■ccatimu'^^ educ-at^on' grahj: to of fer a 

series • of inservice training programs emphasizing the de.v^lopmerit Of 
management, skills necessary fpr e|iementaf,y principals to- administer. =3 .com- 
prehensive community e4uoation program. The program singles out elementary- 
/school principals because it is. generally recognized that t&e element arvl ^' 
school is the delivery system for cotnmunitiy education'. • ^ " i> 

Thirty elementary principals were selected .fot the year long prqgT^ ; ; ^ 
from twelve urban school districts (see Appendix for lisi'of partic ifiants) . 




.'■*'. 



Y These di]3fcirfj|ts are members odTtl;^ 

a non-profit organization o^f Hxteen TOixJdler signed fiuiM^ 
in Kichigaa formed out. of' tomrabn /need in/ 197.^1 ^h^ com 

constructive actl,on» Memj^^^ ihcludeV ijjin /; . . , 

Bay City, Benton Harbor/, Flint, Grand Rapids, Jackson 
Midland, Monroe, Muskegon, Muskegon Heights// 

'■".■■•]■■ ■ ■;. ■ '/■' -■ ^.--'^'^-''^...--^^^^^ 

¥p^^rit-i.^uskegQiUael4^^ in t^e MCEA 

with 3,000 students vwith Flint constituting tln^ largest with 40^000 r^ C^v / ; 
students. The %ifttifeen districts account for over 275,000 stud^t^ vand ^/^^ 
collectively fcpregents tFie fifth ^.argest school district in/ thfe V^tioii, v 
MCEA's existence is premised upon the general beliefs th^t^ Mivil^rit'i^ 

' ■•' ■/; /..■''■ •. ; /i*W'^'/^/^ ^/•■'/- :'- ■ 

between urban school districts with regard to problems, l&sue{^;/.and^^^ 
far exceed their differences ; that school district pefiso^hel p^h^ 
tively share JLnforriiation, knowledge?', experiences and ideas ; jf hat. an organi- 
^ zacionalf vehicle is. needed through which school districts c^-h ex9hange . - 

" ■ . ^ ■ - • i , , h . ' • ■ 

/ideas, jointly develop programs, and ultimately increase the quality of 

■' • I' ' . . ^ • ' ' ■ . , ■ - • , . . ■ . ■ . 

education for all students ser\{ed ; that university staff and lbca,l school 
I dtistrict staff can and should link their efforts on a Continuing basis. 

; ^ / EacK superintendent from the Middle Cities ,di&trict;S was invited to , 
'^^^^^^j^ up to four principals. Initially, two principals from" each district 

,V. were select^edj. Four districts chose not to p'articJipate. Because of thiis, 

several districts were alJ.owe/1 to nominate additional candi,da^es. * . ■ 

. Candidates were required to complete a detailed application (isee . 
'. ... '■■ ■ • ■ . 

• Append ix"-B) which was evaluated by a committee* consisting of project 

' ^- r- ' . . . -•■;T-- - ■ , ,v ...,■..-■/■..• 

director, Howard, Hickey; and assistant director, Michael . Boulus ; artd four 
Other univerfsity' Staff mdmber«/^^^^^ ;V J. \ 

■■■■■■ • ■;• y ../ ■ : ■■ ; , ■: , 
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, •'•'^^ screening cpdbitt'ee ^^^ oh the \ 

/' ,-.'>£pllow'ing criteria: .', ■ / • ■ ■ 



!• Applicant is currently serving as an elementary 

. school principal who has demoiN^strated Readership capacity ' 
ampqg his/hei: peers and has shown evidence of leadet- ^ 
: ship within, his/her district. 

■ ' . . ; n • ' ', . „•■.■; 

• ' . - . • ■ ' . • ' ' •■ ' ' ^ ' 

2. Applicant 's commitment? to the/concept of communitiy \ - 
t^qi^ucation. . * " . J ? 

■ . " ' ■• ; ' , ' * " ' /" '■' '■■ 

3jl^Applicant!s willingness to be assessed by self anc/ others, 
iric tlj[d^rtY^Tip«x±drs^ / v 

^* ' Applicant 's willingness to ipoxAm^rt^themselves to the .entire 
program (one year duratiori)^i^^ . * > *; 

Each monthly session was dedicated to a spectfic skiJLl area based 

upon a needs assessment conducted, during the first workshop in October ^ 

-(see Chapter One details) . I^'is ted below is .a^ complete list of topids 

'by month, along with the cdhsuitants utilized ^for' e^tch program. 

Session 1 October 6-778, 1977/,-- Program Needs Assessment and J Intro- 
. ^ diiction tp the Genelral Concepts of; Community Education. 





Consultants 



Dr. Jack Minzey^--i Director of the Community , 
jEducation Center at Eattern Michigan Uni vers it ^{ 

Dr. L^^^ -- Director of Community Educa- 

tion; Dade Cbuqtyc. School's (Miami i Florida). - 

DnvObnaW Heaver; Director • the ' CofRiinuhicy 
^ucirt ion Center at- Western Michigan Universit;y. 



Session 2 -- November 3-5, 1977 



Interpersonal. Process RecJ^ll (IPR). 

' ' ■ ■ . ■ ' ' ' ■ ^: ' ^ ■■ 

Consultant: Dr> liorm Kagen -- Professor of Counseling:, 
^.^Micliigan State ynlversi^y.*-' 

Session. 3 -- December 9-10, 1977 V- Parent/Communifcy/Invblvement''. 



Consultants : Carolyn Lowman -- Teacher, LanS^hg School 

- District; Research Collabbratpr,^^'!^^^ for 
^ Research on Teaching, Michigap §t4te UnlversiLj;. . 
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Cheryl>Hall Teacher, Spartan Pre-Scho.ol , . 
My.chigan^. State Uni^ralty, 

Dr« Duane Brown Elementary Principal, Flint 
Cocomunity Schools, Flinty, Michigan, 



. Dr, ;£rhest Melby. Prof eisor Emeritus , Michigan 
St atV Uni ve r s i t J - ' a * 

^ - \- ' ^ ■. Y * • . 

■ I , . . • / ^ - ' ■ • . 

Jiin.lCaise.r El^ment^fy, School Principal, Lansing, 
School Dlstrioti Lansing, Michigan, 

• . \' . ' . ■ ; 

Judy l^ickle Pkrent in Lansing area school/ 
community program, Lansing j Michigan, \ 

Steve Hecker --'School/community coordin4tor» 
, Lansing schools , Lansing, Mict|igan, 

Linda Hecker Elementary Teacher in Lansing 
.schools i Lansing, Michigan, 

Dr, Larry Lezotte .--^ .;jjProfesbor, Educatl^Ral*- 
Psychology, Michigan State University, 



Session 4 



January 6-7, ^^78^ Assessing Building ^eeds and Building ^ 
Budget Planning, 

*• . ■ ■ " - " 'I 

Consultants: Dr, Richard Benjamin Director of Otganiz.ational . 

Development 9 Lansing Public Schools, 

^ . ■ ■ 

Dr, Richard Featherstbne Professor of Administra- 
tion and Higher Education, Michigan State University, 

Ms, Janet Konzak Staff Assistant fdr Finance 
and Businesii Management « Saginaw Public Schools^ 

^ Dr, Gary We ge nke i-- Director of Administrative 

Services^ Lansing Public Schools. 



Dr, Donald Steele, Superintendent , Saginaw Publ^ic 
ISchoold, \ 



Dr, Jerry Baker, Administrative Assistant to 
duperintendent, Saginaw Public Schools, 

Session 5 '-- February 3r4, 1978 --^ The Flint Community Education Model: 
Program and Procf^s 8 in Action* ^ 

• ' •> ' - * " 

Consultants: Dr. Duane Brown --Elementary Principal ^ Flint 
Cbinmunlty Schools, Ellint, Michigan. 

Dr. Pete Clancy — Former Superintendent of 
Schools, Flint, Michigan. 
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i Richard Dunning 7- Police School/Community. 
\ Xlaisbri Representative, Flint, Mlichlgan. 
'I . . 

V Jim Millspaugh -- Department of School/Parlj:-' 

V. Planning, Flint, Michigan." 

■ ■'. ■ '• . , . r. 

^Willdean Hawkins Community Representative 
Aide, Flint Schools, Flint, Michigan, 

■1 ■ ■ 

Ginger Edwards^" Social Service Field Worker , 
at Flint Willians Conmunity Center, Flint, 
Michijgan. . , - . ; 

• • A ■: ' •?);■ 

s Dan Cady Consultant: for Inservijce Education 
at Flint Schools, Flint, Michigan. ^ 

Doug Piocunier Program Officer, M^t^^ounda- 
tion, Flint, Michigan. 



March^ 10-11, 1978 Corrective jy^scipline foir Professional 
Peirsonnel Improving Instruction Through Staff Evaluation. 

Consultants: Lew Crew Personnel Director, Pontiac 

Public Schools, Pontiac, Michigan. 

.- * ' . " .-'^•» 

■ ' , ' ' ' , .' ■ ' ' I ' ' " . ■ ■ ■ • j-"^' 

■ Bill Nunez — Associate Superintendent, 
, Southfield Public. Sc^hools, Southfield, Michigan 

Tom Everitt Labor Relations Director, 
Poqliiac Public Schpols, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Apxil 7-8, 1978 The Family and Communlity Structure. 

Consultants : s Dr. Norma Bobbitt Assistant Dean*, College 
' of Human Ecology, Michigan State Uhivers'itjyr 

Ms. Sharon Anderson Program Leader, Family 
Living Extension Services, College of Human 
Ecology, Michigan State University.' 

Dr. Beatrice Paolucci Proieasor, Depi^rtment 
of Family Ecology, College of Hunftm Ecology, 
Michigan State University. ? * - 

Ms. Dorothy Blum and'Ms. Connie Mead — School 
^ Nurses, Lansing Public Sbhopls, Lansing, Mlchiga 

. Jfeff Case — Extension Services , Michigan State 
University. . 



Session 8 May 5-6, L978 Interviewing Techniques apd ^Program 

Assessment. \ ' ^ ■ ^. 

• Consultants: Dr. George DePl^llp ^ — Director of Staff , ^ 

Personnel and Labor Relations » Flint Public Schools, 
- - Flint, Michigan. 

: / ' Dr. L^^rry Lezotte — . Professor of Educational 

^ Psychology, Michigan State University. 

I ' . . '■ .. ' ' . ■ ' / ' ■ - • _ ■■ 

Session 9 — May 19-20, 1978 Project Evaluation and Wrap-^Up. 

Consultants: Dr. Howard Hickiey — Project Directdr and 

Ptofessor of Administration and Higher Education, 
Michigan State University. 

^ ' ' . ■ • . ■ . : 

Michael Boulus Director of Legislation 
MCEA;* Assistant Project Director , Mlchlgai\ State : 
. , University. 

The following nine chapters describe In detail each Qf\the topics 

listed above. The final chapter represents an evalu/itlor\ of ^he^ pirc(gj^|im /by . 

participants and ^taff. ' :\ * \ % 

It is out hope that you will benefit as we have from the information 

■ . - I ' ^ ' , ' ^- ■■ . . -.. 

provided during the year- long program as summiarlzed in this publication. . 



CHAPTER ONE 



AN OVERVIEW OF COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND -NEEDS ASSESSMENT 




ERiq 



t ■ 



The; first- workshop to determine the skills necessary for elementary 
p>y^tcipals to mainline community education Vas held October 6-8> 1977 at 
Michigan State University. Thirty-one participants representing. twelve, of - 
the sixteen Middle City Education Association member districts .attended' 

the' workshop. . 

f . " - ' ■ ■ ' 

Three resource* specialists in the area of community education Dr6, 
Lou Tasse, Jack Minzey and ^Donald Weaver -t served as consultants, reactors • 
and facilitators '^for this session. Each bf the resource Specialists pro- 
vided a different perspet^ive • of community education. Lou Tasse, talked / 
about the impact of community education on the Dade County ^chodls (Miami; 
Florida) , where he is Director pf Community Education. Jack Minzey, 
Director of the Community Education Ce^nter^ at Eastern Michigan University, \- 
discussed the different views of community education as the concept cph- , 
tinues to grow and ^xpdnd to more school districts apross the country, ^ 
Donald Weaver, Director pf the Community Education Center at Western Michigan 

University, then presented his perspective on the haman, conceptual, and 

' ' '■,■*''■ . ' . .• - •.• 

technical training skills required of a comraynity educator''. 

Following' is the text of each^ of the three presentations, 
C^muniinity Education by Jack . Minzey " v • 

I Both supporters and opponents of Community Eiducation emph^s^fze the 
face that there is avast difietence between the philosophical tilaims of 



Conicnunity Education arid the actual 'programs which ar6 in operation. Part 
of che misunderstanding Is due to the historical development 6f Community 
Education. It is an' idea which has evolvjed ovet the years arid was at 
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• ^ ■ ./ : '■ ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ 

various times syno.ffyroous with extra activities for childreiy, adult 
education^ and recreation programs. 

Community Education has now moved frbm program^ which vtere added on 
to the regular school schedule to a- philosopiiical concept that has changed 
the role of the public schools, 'Schools now perceive a responsibility of 
providing for the educational needs of all members of the community, and 
additionally address thema^ves to problems of community service and 
community developmient • ' ■' I 

While the specif ic>; of Community Education will vary by community 
according to the characteristics of that community, the<e are certain basic 
components necessary to all programs. > ^ 

V* 1. An Educational Program for School Age Children 
■ 2. Use of Community Facilities 

r;,. 3. Additional Programs for Schdol Age Children and Youth 

4. Programs for Adults ' . * 

5. Delivery and Coordination of Community Services 

6. Community Involvement ■ ■ ^ 
Historically, the ingredients in Community Education have ten^e^ to 

develop in this order and most scKool districts seem to follow the same 
pattern. Components 1 through 4 are the most dram^itic and tradit ional and 
school boards and. administrators are relatively comfortable in^orking 
in these areas. Components 5 and 6 are threatening and consequently are;; 
not often perceived as appropriate roles for the schools to play. ^ 

Many districts stop at component 4. This occurs for a variety of 
reasons from philosophical to fiscal. * 

The parts of Community Education involved iti componefits 1 through 4 . 
are primarily program oriented. Components 5 ajid 6 tend to t>e more process 



oriented r-r that Is, tliey t^nd to provide a means for the Involvement of 

community members. / 

/ - .• - ■ ✓ - 

Bot;h programs d^d process are Important to the total concept of- 

. ■ ■. - ' - ' ' I ■ ■ ' • - ■■ 

Conmiunity Education. While the developmentrsof Community EdQcatlon^doe'^ 

■"• •■ % ' . - ' • • ■ • ' ^ 

tend tio be from program to process it is possible for it to develop in a 

reverd/e fa^s^hion, and in such cases, process without , the program aspect 



would as bad as programs without process. * , 

^ y All communities have all dimensiqns of CoiAmunlt^ Education to some 
ie^gree in their communities. In the implementation of Cc^uliity Education, 
the school district must' first be willing to accept responsibility for 



all dimehslons of Community Education. They do not. provide all programs 
or services to the community , bgt they do agree that they will provide the 
leadership, necessary to« Qpordinate, encourage and sometimes initiate' the 
various aspects of Community Education. This acceptance of responsibility 

is 7h essence the differe'tice between a discV^^ct with Community Education 

' ' ^ . ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . • 

and one without it.** • . . 

If school boards do agree to accept Community Education as the 
undergirdihg philosophy of . their ^chogls-^ then^the data necessary to pre- 
pare their own profile must be collected in order to evaluate where their 
community is in , the development of Community EducajG^ion. 

The Community Education program then becomes one ot deciding what 
priorities will be established, what resources will be allocated, and 
what time line will be followed in the development of total Community 
Education In their community. * 

■ ( ■ . - ■ ■ 

There is no one plan of development which Is appropriate for all 
communities, the driest frequently employed approach is to implement the 
use *of facilities . and adult and youth activities first (the program 

aspect)^ and leave the priocess components un1i:il later. • 



Two cautions are to be considered. First , the problem. of program 
emphasis is inherent ; .that is , school districts tend to allow 'a blockage 
of 'their community education development in the form of a plateauing of 
their program; . ^ 

Secondly , ^ommunlty Education occurs in stages and the level of 
^sophistication depends upon th^ direction of development ^nd the time 
schedule^ in each cdmmunity . Thus » in a district jiist startlng Community ^ 
Educatl^nV. use of facilities or programs for adults may be a very appro- 
priate community education program, while in another community, which has 
been a community education district of long standing, siich a program 
dealing with only facilities and adult activities would not Represent 
satisfactory community education development.. . 

The ultimat-e goal of Community Education is to achieve the total 
concept by maximum de^velopment of all of the components. The definition 
of Commuhity Education for one district may not be the same as for another 
district, depending on the stage of development. 

Real Community Education is a product of time. and the development of 
community education components. In, order to measure successful growth, one 
must not* only assess what the community has, but the direction In which ' 

the community is moving in the development of the concept. 

* ■ . " ■ ^ ■ . ■ • 

TraininR RequlrementB f or Community Educators by Donald Weaver 

Based upon a^^evlew of the literature in. the field of Community 
Education specifically and educational leadership generally. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that' the coiimi|unity educator who Is prepared to./ 

initiate a program at the local- l^vel would have been trained in a prbgr 

^ , J \ 

whl/c,h Insurea development of th^ following knowledgifes and skills essential: 

. Q ' ■ . ^ 

to his/her work: , 
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A Knowledge Base iri the Histotx and Philosophy of Copmmnity Education 
and Educational Leadersh^ip 

• Such a knowledge bkse includes familiarity with the literature 

in the field of Community Education and educational leadership in- 

eluding si^cfi writers as Seay, Minzey and LeTart > Totten and Manley, 

Kerensky and 'Meiby> 'Halpin, Bales , Getz^s , Blake , Reddin, Grif feth , * 

etc. Further, the community educatprjknpws the roles and functions 

, ■ . ' ' I * ' 

of . the leader in Community Educatian /including; 



A. 


Administering ^ ^ 




B. 


Involving qoramuhitj^l 






■> '^^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 
Coordinating • ^ 




J5- 


Demonstrating leadership 






Financing 




F. 


Managing personnel 






.Planning 




. H. 


Programming ' , 




I. 


Relating to the public 




J. 


Recruiting . ■ ^ 


• 


K. 


Surveying . 




^ L. 


Training ^ ' 





A knowledge Base in the Behavioral Sciences' and Comirfunicat ion Arts 
The knbwledge'.base includes an understan4ing of such concepts 

4jid problems as social ^stratificat ion, the legislative process, 

^ J- 

poil'i^cal forces in the community, community council operation, con- 

temporary soci^ movements , civil liberties and vicil rights, social 

' ■ ' . » • ■ 'i 

conflict, psychology of personality, interpersonal commanication, 

non-verbal •communication etc • . , ^ 



HI. A Conceptual Fraraewo'rk "for the Processes of ManagBment and Leadership 
« Th^ conceptualization process requires an examination o.f the 
\ literature in the" fields of management and leadership, definitions of 



• the processes involved in managing and leading and 'study of social 

systems models as they apply to managi^ng and leading. 

IV. Appropriate Jjeadership Styles * * . 

The development of appropriate leadership styles requires ^ 
--^ 1 - - ■ - ■ 

familiarity with the^ work of^Getzels, Blake and Reddin and observa-j^^ 

tion, analysis and practice of the qtyles suggested by thesis ^yriters. 

Knowledge of the Persoiial Reqyisit^? X^o Success as a Community * 
Educator . . ' 

•The analysis would include thei use of ^lich requisites to success 

as thobe suggested .for co^unlty educators by Kerensky and Melby: 

" ^ A. 'They have vision 

B. They have^faith in people's ability to grow 

C. They are optimistic ^ ' * . 

D. They make gifts of themselves 
E;.. They are imaginative 

^ F. They are gqpd listeners 

G. They are not Jealous people > ' 
• • H. They are accessible 

I. They ^re open-minded ' . 

J. They are secure peoplk^ 
. VI. Technical Skills 

Success in program and process development in Community 

" ^ . . ' ' ' >■ . 

Education requires ifivolvement in seminars , . courstf work, laboratory 

•• . . ' ■■■■■■ ■ ■ . ,. ' ■■ ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

exiercises and Internships designed to insure that the community 

■ . ■. ..9 ■ . . ■ • . ' ■ 

educator develops the following technical skills: - . 

ERIC • ' 
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A* Listening ^ ' 

B. Leading, groups ; 

C. Surveying / 

D. Proposal writing ' 

J* ■■ • . F. , Financing^'; ■ ^ Vt'. ' 

' ■ G. Wrltitig" -;^,^''-'.:,--; ' ■ ^ ■ ■ 

H. Public speaking 

- y n-J'- ■ ■ ■ ■ 

- Managing conflict ' 

■••' '■/■ ' ■ . • • ' 

J>^^ audio-visual equipment 

. > Collecting and presenting data * 

; /• Scheduling . . 

Human Skills 



Succe^ in progratii. and process deve*lopment' in Conmiunity Education 

requires involvement ±p[ seminars, course work, laboratX)ry exe*rcise& 

' ^ : • ''1 • . - ■ ■ ■ - ■' ' ■ * 

and int^ernships designed to insure that the community educator develops 

' •■ • , ' ■ . . ■ ^. ■ * ■ ■ . . 

the following human skiEls: i V 

, ^ Projecting oneself so as to,h& pei^celved ais Caring^-- . . ' 

: cbnsiderafce. understanding and- bmpathiBtic * 

B« Maintaining both the organization and the'group 

C. Relating -bositiyely to superordlnates and silboKdinates 

D. Delineating expectations clearly" 

E. Encouraging' criticisms and suggestions 

^^^^ * 
^ Maintaining composure and control in the fac^. of conflict 

^, and frustration - . 

** . ■ * ' 

- Delegating respon3ibllity 

' , ^ '. ' « . • ^ 

H. Supporting those in leadership roles . 



XIII* Conceptual Skills v \ ' ; 

!^uccess in»program and process develppment in Community 
Education requires involvement in setairiars, courser work, laboratory 
exercises and internships de3igned Co insure that the community 
educator develops the following' conceptual skills : 

A. Utilizing information44nd data in problem solving - 

'• • ■ ■ ■ ... . . • ; . / 

B. Critiquing groups an<}^>jdituation's . 

" . Assigning priorities - . " - , 



D, Analyzing .community pow^r .,s true t tire 



Assessing community lead^ership ■ 

F. Applying rwearch in implementation of Cbtratiuhity 
Education pSb^hess ' ; > ^ 



/ 

* G, Assessing community' training needs * - * 

■ * • ■ * ' ' •" * 

Impact -of Community Education in JPade County by Lou Taase 

I. Introduction to Dade Sounty ttiatory ind development of Community Edifcatibn 

A* Some informatli!>n about Dade County 
- . '1.^ 1,400,000 " . . ^ - V 

2. 60 miles x 40 miles n / ' ' 

*' ' ■ • * ■ • . ■ • • ^- . . 

3. 250 schools r \ 

* \- ■ ' ' . " . ' " •. 

4. 240,00t(,jC-12 

5. Sillibn dollar budget ^ ^. 

o ^ % »■.*'■■• 

'6. 20,000 employees \ - : • 

7. Hulti-ethnic (2?% ijllppanic , 23% Black, 48% o the i:) 

8. Major urbarv disjtrict: ^ . V . 
B. Jl^^ did Dade County jStart Communit^^ducaHon anyway? 

1, Rapid growth - school population doubled in 10 years 100 
. . net* schools (1954-1964) • - 

2. {nflux of Cuban population , 



3. ' Declining support for- education^ ^ 
. • ,4^ tlising elderly |p - recreation ' -^^^ ' ■ 

5, Rising school delinquency,, vandalism, etc. 4^ 

6, Growing pairi? with crime,, housing^ unemploypient i / 
segregation! lack of faith tp lic^emygoverninent , ' apathy, ; . •■• 
lack' of roots (s^nse ^ b^^^^ , . V 

Some basilic steps' in early Implementation- of Community Education * 

. ' • V,' ■ ~ .■■;/'■■.:■ ■ ■^■■Vv:.- ' : 

A. Community Involvement • * U • 

B. : -Partnership hetwelenrachools - goi^ernment - agencies -^^pepi?ie 

C. Establish Pririclpal as recognized education leader of schot)! ' 

iP^f; School •Direct<$r po^attion to 

^ assist Pi?f he ipal . . X° 

E. lAprovjB the delivery of services (speedy quality) <at first 
Educational services - later community services) 

,T. Establish community support Shd pride in "Oqr'Schfool" via self- 
support System ' 5 

G. Scl>Dol Board and administration Support , ^ ' 

H. Maximize use of facilities \ 

I. Development of cooperation and coordination with agjnpies 
* . ,. ^ * ^ • ■ ■ - 
J. Help change relativefly "closed system*' to a more open /systfem 

K. Establish, a better: way Co deel with and attempt i:A 
^ problems (especfially^^l^se ,impac ^ ,^ 

What have been a few of the ways ojir school, system has been: impacted 
by Copm^unity Education? . . .. 

A. Use of facilities (Made availably, new resources found , .policies 
and procedures modified/changed)^ 

_ ■ ■ . "■ - . ' ' . 

B. Community invcrlvement (Advisory Councils people working to be 
nuitiber 1 - new resources - grbwii^g support for schools r growing 
sense of community - new appreoietion for sc/ioqrl 'problems5 

G. People are hel^ijLhg us solve school and community problems 

Example^ i 

/li^ After scha«^ care - working (^arent^ 
2» Libraries - ^ • \ 



4.;! ; Drug abtise-- /. 



5/ i 'tronmiunify sujppdrty^^ teso urcesXv 



upteei 



8. Agendy cooperat ioh/cQordina cTupli^^ 
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9. Parlc/school planning. 

. D, Principal^ poslttoji strengthened (community ''srchool coordiylator 
important ibemb.ei^ of mana^eiaierit team) / 

/ 

E. * Sense of Community ~ pride (responsiveneiss - delivery ot services ) 

Fv Education Enrichment (tutorial, academic, art music , craft 
recreation) 

G. State legislation and $ 

H. We are moving toward^a process of education concertied with, the 
total community I *^ j 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
round the year. 



all people of all ages >^ round i:he clock 



If we in education, are going to have a chance to educate children the way 



we really want to - then mainlining Conftnunity Education is not going t 

\ ■ . \ ^ . ■ ■ ' ' < t ' ' 

be -enough - we're eoihaf to have to get hooked on Community Educatlbn l 

Skill Identification Process ^^ i ^f 

The ^thirty-one 



r 




fctltibners were divided into small groups during 
the first evening of the workshop, to begin preiiiiiinary identif ic.atloh cff- 



the management task areas and descriptions of the skill compeliencles witHl 

each task area. From this px€llminaryjfc%rainstormin3" ses/ion six list;s • 

. ^ ■ > ' •■ .-■ ' ■ JC ' ' - ■ I'' ' ; 

were compiled and duplicated for thfB second session this following v V 

morning, • ' , : ' 

. / « • . " • *> ■ : *. , 

thef first half of the second session was set aside for the resource > 
specialists to address the group. Buoyed with new ideas: and a better 



• • . understanding of .the cbniniwtitty ,jed4C«£t^^^ 

were reorganized Intjp. sijc^^^^^^^ to further examine role expectations 

■• • . ■■ % ■ • • ■ ■ ■' ^ . ■ ■ " /■ - ^ • '-'-^ ■'. 

and coiranunity education concepts,/- Each group wais then asked to take all 

. ' ' • , ' * .-^ ■ ■ ■ ." ,- 

■ ' . . • ; . : . ' ■ ■ . . ' ■ , 

six of the preliminary lists developed the previous evening and perform \ 

the. following two tasks: (1) synthesize and refine th^ management cateA^' 

^ gories, and (2) expand or? t1|e particular skill competencies within each 

of the identified categorigs. . 

A review, was held at the. end of the small group session to discuss^ 

how the new skill competency lists were to ba condensed . , Participants 

agreed that the project staff should take the six skill lists developed in 

the small groups, eliminate duplication and condense the statements;; It 

^was understood that this edited list would be subject to further revi^^ns 



y 6y the gtoups andVby the project advisory committee ^^Middle Cities 



Instructional TaskjForce). . 
Assessment of Competencies ' i • 

■ ' ^ , -■ ■ . ■ . . 

, ■ ^1 .■ - ■ . A ' ■ ■ ■ 

Dr. Howard Hickey, project director, discussed assessment with the 
groups in order to generate thought and discussion.;on the development of ^ 
a format for assessing individual competencies in the skills identified 
by the igroup and how this 'as'sessment should be utilized^ Several examples ■ 
of assessments were distributed, ^ 
. . Much discussion was generated concerning who should assess each 

principal and why. There was litt^le concern relative to a self-assessmerit' 
or an assessment by an immiediate supervisor. A consensus could pot 
reacbedy howevei», when it was suggested that each principal have his/her 

" ■ / . . ■ ■ '. . ■ .■' ' ■ ^ •• ■ . ; . ■ ■ 

staff and pommunity involved in the assessment;, process • Several of the 
principals felt that many of their staff and community members have little 



understanding of the competencies required in their job, and consequently 
could not do a proper job of assessing them. . * 

There was also concern expressed regarding staff and community bias ^ 
ancL the fear that the instrument would subsequently be used by school 
of ficials. for evaluation purposes. As a resul^t, it wa6 decided that for 
the purposes of this project, a self-evalu^ation and an evaluation by one* s 
immediate supervisor would suffice. The project staff, however J encouraged 
dach participant to give serious consideration to utilizing the assess>^ 
raent instrument for their, own benefit with their staff and local community. 

The assessment model incorporating the list of training competencies 
identified by the thirty-one elemetitary principals is included as Appendix 
C.^ The ccrmpetency list was utilize'd by 'the pro ject^ sta£f as the foundation 
for developing the training activities for the remaining skill-building 
sessions. Please note that each of" the fdllowing eight chapters is 
preceded by a' list of the skill competencies which each workshop addressed. 



Further, the assessment design wa^ ixsed as ^ pre- and post-test ihsti^pment 

■ * • * " * ■ • ^ . • ■' ' 

by the principals to rate their degree of proficiency possessed in eac,h 



of the particular competencies. The final chapter describeis fehfe^-pre- and- 
post- test 'finding^. ^ ;^ 



Conclusion - * 

The final: session of the workshop afforded participants an opportunity 
to direcjt questions to the panel of resources specialist s . The small groups^- 
then reacted to questions on moving a school frcxn program to process, on : / 
conducting a /needs assessment, and on describing various community education 

'. ! •■ , ' ■ " 

models . 



The first yorkshop was concluded oh Saturday morning with each- 
practitioner given, three assignments for the ni^xt session scheduled for\ 
November 3-5, 1977. The ass /gnments ^ificluded: reading a summary paper of 
research and development^ on n^3^ month's topic , "Interpersonal Process 
Recall (Influencing Huindn Interaction)*"; a short writing assignment on 
one's perceptions of community, education, Community education, and 
community school; and completing an evaluation by self and by one's 



immediate supervisor bas 
first workshop. 



ed upon the competency list developed during this 

The thirty-one participants also selected five individuals from among 

■ . . * ■ * ' ■ ' • > i' , ' . ■ " ' 

themselves to serve ais an advisory group to the project staff . The group 
subsequently met with staff assistant Jame.s Ray during each workshop to 
discuss ways in which th^ program could be improved and help focus future 
Skill development sessions. A summary of these evaluations can be found in 



th^ last' chapter . 
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chapter: TWO 



JNTERFER30NAL gROCESS RECALL 



Object Ives ■ ;T' : \'. 

I. Personnel Management " . 

A. Human Skills * \ 

1> Is ^ble to get people to work together. * ^ . 

2.\ Recognllzes the need for effective employee supervision without 
\oyer-participation and intimidation, 

■ ' ■ ■■ . V ■ ■ ■ .■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . 

- 3.. understands the dimensions of corrective and/or preventive 
.1 discipline of employees. • • 

4. Recognizes the need for identifying and gaihing support of 

building and community leaders . . 

• ■ . ■ . y . 

5. Is able'to resolve conflicts between groups/persons . 
* B. Conceptual Skills , " ' ^ 

1. Knows the difference between helping and assisting people. 
C. Technical^ Skills . . 

cVl. Demonstrates effective interviewing techniques. 

2. Functions effectively under stress. 



II. 



Cutriculum 

■ . • ^1 ■ / . - ■ - 

A, Human Skills 

1. Encourages staff suggestions and criticisms^ 
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III. - Planning an3; Organization 

■ ~ <^ - . ■ ' 
A. . Human Skills 

1. Demonstrates ability to gain active support of staff. 



2. Encourages stiff suggestions anij qriticismg 



-1 



B« Conceptual Skills 



,1. Involves thoafe persons who will implement the results of a 
decision ii\ the making of a decision. 
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2. Seeks additional information and evaluated alternate- solutions 
to solve a problem. *; 



Public and Community Relations ^ _ » . 

... r . ■ ■ . 

A. Human Skills . 

1. Supports art individual' s need £ov personal development. 

" ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' • ' .- . 

2. Is able to work with people who have different degrees of 
authority. •' \ 'yC:" ■ 

3. Displays empathy and conceirn for others. ' . 

B. Conceptual Skills 

• • ■ ■ • ' . .• " ■ 

1. Deals with different types of; peo>le in differertt situations. 
G. Technical Skills 

1. Listens to people effectively. • . ^ / . • 

2. H^s ability to understand, relate gnd Implement ^ 

•t ' ■ . . - 

Supportive Services " 

A. Human Skills 

, 1. . Undetstands the methods and dimensions for helping teachers 
gain insights into their own teaching styles. 

B. Conceptual Skills ' . » 

1. Assists teachers to gain insight into the Individual learning 
needs Of each /student . 

. • - t • ' , ■ • s • ■ ..■«■■ ■■ ■ ' . ..... _ ■ _ 

/ 2. Works at removing road blocks for teachers. ' ^ 

C. Technical Skills 

" 1. . Ihvolves teachers in discussions with student supportive. 

services and parents concerning^ the problems of students in 
their classes. 



Introduction ' * • . , 

.. . . . -.r... . ^ ; . 

' To help Indlvldualis"^ to better understand human Interactions and to 

develop skills in influencing these interactions, the second inservlce 
-■. ■ • ' * * . . ■". 

training workshop was devoted to a program called Intjerpersonal Probess 
• • • . , ■ ■ . ♦ 

Recall (IPR). ^ * 

this two-day workshop was conducted by Normain I« Kaga«i; Michigan. 
Statfe University professor of counseling, who developed the. IPR method. 

In 'his opening remarks, Kagan explained t^hat IPR techniques have" 
been field tested in more rthan fifty pniversities and are reliable and 
powerful, but non-threatening'. ^ 

. IPR training assists by improving'' one ' s skill in Interpersonal 

"straight" communication and enhances awareness of one's own interpersonal 

* ■ . ■ ' ^' . ' ' ' • " ■ ■ . - ' ' 

style. Students of IPR learn to understand more clearly the overt and 

covert messages on both the cognitive; and affective levels, to recognize ' 

and label thei ippj^cts others have on us, and to share understandings we. 

have developed with greater ease. 

This, program tnakes extensive use of lab sessions in whiclti individuals 
study themselves and pthexs. by means of video ot audio playback of their 
interactions. 

It is anticipated that with use of these 
fully understand his/her own role as Well as another person's lifestyle, 
behavior and attitudejs; other people will recognize that we. understand 
them and are interested in them and wil]. .talk more fi;eely about themselves. 

In summary, our relations; with others will become more deeply involved 
and meaningful. 

• Kagan explained to the group that th^ IPR model was. originally 
developed to train school counselors. Af ter^Mi^orking with coiinseloris, he 




skills^ a person will more 



and his' colleagues discovered that the model could benefit other groups . 
as wellv The first groqp to become interested in the model was the me^ 
schools. They wante^^ to t^ach physicians to be more of "physician- . 
counselors". Now over thirty medical schools in the .United StTates require 
their students to take a full course in IPR. - 

Kagan indicated that he has been interested in reaching school groups 
.for Qpme time. nowV Four years ago, he ^nd his colleagues began to move f 
from Vthe counselor in the schools toward reaching the principals and 
teachers. He wanted to know whether IPR would change' perceptions , that is, 
students ■ perceptions 'of teachers, teachers' of students , students of | 
the •principal , and so oa. . 

Two years ago, a grant from NIHM'helped him and his 'colleagues refine 
and focus in on the most appropriate procedures to reach these n6w group^. 
They discovered that after IPR training students saw teachers more positkvely 

. I \. ^ ' ' ' d: ^ [ 

and more humanely than in schools that had not been^ exposed to IPR training. 
Teacher's morale was maintained at least level, if not improved. Teachers 

■■■ ■ ■ ° " ■■■■ ' • . ■ . '-li.---" 

were more positive about administrators, acjminis tratprs about teachers , | and 
teachers and students improved in their positive out]|ook about socially| 
different people. " Li--' | 

He stressed that all he had done was givfe these students, teachers 
and principals some of the tools and skills counselors and psychiatrists 
had utilized for years'. Thl^ training, Kagan stated , is geared to add to . 

-your "horse sense". 

There are tilmes when we all must give somebody a very painful message — 

IPR training can help one to^more effectively cte'al with the situation. IPR 

• ^ » ■ . • - . ■ . ■ . • .... 

provides a method that will allow administrators. to help teachers think . 
through some, of the confusing el^iments and some pf the areas where the 
teacher '.s own emottontfl involvement is adding to the problems. , 



, Following are summai^ies of / the presentation. Each phase of it v;a8 

•TT. ■ • • . . . . ■ 

accompanied' by. -film vignettes I active group participation, and theVbccasiqnal 
use of au'dib tape recording^, followed by instructor and/or student recall. 

Facilitating Communication - Learninf^ Response' Mod^s . " 

One ;of f he earliest I^R research. needs was to find a rating system 

which could be Used as an jLndicator of the effectiveness of mental health 

•^ ■* . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , ■' " . ■ • 

therapists. The first task was to find out if there were any behavioral 

differences between effective anrf ineffective ^fherapists* We deve^loped 

acale items by analyzing video tapes of 'counselors and therapists inter- ' 

'Viewing clients or patients. It was fairly, easy to identify the extremefy 

^ . ■ ■■ ' ' . ' * . ■ ■ \ , ' 

good from the extremely poor after watching their i-nterviewing techniques 

and listening to the client's feedback ,/but it took a lot, of work to 

further Identify the factors which consistently separated the effect^e 

from the ineffective interviewers, . 

■ ■ • ■ • . . ■ ' ' ■ # ■ ■ • 

Our conclusion was tfhat , among other undefined characteristics , the 

successful cl)unselors, 1) focused much of .their attentioo on client's 

'■ * . . ' . ■ . 0 ■ . , ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ; 

. ■ • . ■ t ' ■ ■ ■ " 

affective response; 2) listened carefully and tried to understand fully 

the client's* communication while simultaneously conveying to'the client^. 

-that they were trying to understand ; 3) were extremely frank and honest 

(but gentle) rather .than manipulative or evasive in responding to the 

client; and 4) responded so as to encourage the client to explore futther 

and to assume *an active role in the counseling process. 

. • ■ ' * , ■ . . . ' ' • ■ 

The Extent to which these behaviors were used seemed to* depend upon 

the person the interviewer^ were with and their goals within the session. 

But apparently the skills, tFle so-called "response modes," were within 

their repertoire . The ineffective therapists , almost without exception. 
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avoided these elements of ccqimiunlcatlon and apparently these skills were . ; 
slmolv not Within, their repertoire ! 

In the following years, the team found that rating interviewer behavior , 

" « ■ . •' , ■ , ■ ■ 

on the extent to which these specific response modes were present, or 

^ ^ ^ . ^ 

absent could be used conslstlehtly to separate not only more effect lv.e \. 
from less effective therapists and counselors , /^aut also physicians,* teachers, 



social workers, and pariprofessional helpers'. ^ ' - 

These skills (response modes) should be add^d to the skills you 
already have. > | 

The first element is what call -the "exploratory response." ' 
Exploratory responses are those which encourage a perspnv to stay^deepljf 
involved in the communication arid yet at the same time give him/her lots 
of freedom and latitude in what his/her next response will be. In other 

* ■ \ ^ 

words, yoti^re^ohd in^uch a, way that the person you are, talking with is 
encouraged to become an active participant iri the communication rat he t than 
a passive receiver of your advice and knowledge. Your responsejB encourage 
Vjthe other person to explore further, to go more deeply ^ to expaqcl, to 
elaborate and also to assume a great deal of . responisibiiity for the direction 
and content of his/her next statements. 

* Exploratory Responses Encourage People to Stay Actively Involved^.. 
Give People Freedom in Their Responses . ^ " 
Non-exploratory 'responses, on the other hand, even though they 'may 

be very gentle and well-^meaning^ give the other person little opportunity 
to* explore, -e^cparid, or express themselves^'^f^ely . 

* Non- Exploratory Responses Discourage People from Pursuing Their 

^ ■ . • . " J. ^ '■ """"T^ - • • • 

■ ■ , ■ . c . ...... 

Concerns. . .Limit the Scope of Their Responses 



>. 



Thete la : another even more important more basic characteristic of 

ejtploratory and non-exploratory responses. Oftentimes vhen someone comes 

■ • • ^ •• ^ • * ■ - . . 

to us ,wlth a cdnce|:n, they somehow make themselves small and set us up 

,1 ' ■ ■ , ■ : ■■ ' ■ ; 

as bigger or older or wiser. If/we're not careful, this can easily result 

in a nonrexploratory relationship. The issue here is egalitarian partnership . 

versus authoritarian leadership . ^ 

A common characteristic- of non-e:|!pfcl|fcatory responses is that the 

person giving that response is somehow placing himself or herself above 

the other person. ' 

* Authoritarian^ Leadership * ^ 
Exploratory responses on the other hand, are more tentative and 

indicate a willingness to have our comments modified or even rejected. 

* Egalitarian. Partnership , t , / ; 

! If you really want to understand what iriotherr persqh is telling you, 
what could you dd? Well, first, when something important is said you could 
check out your understanding with the other ^person. This can be a simple - * 

■ ■ y ■ . ' ' - 

paraphrasing of what, you believe the other person ha,s said. If you. are . ♦ 
really trying to understand when you don't understand > when you are 

confused or when you think you may have missed something, you ask for 

■ ' ■ ,; ■ ■ • . , . • ■ ■ . * ' • . ■ 

clarification of what the other person itiay have left out; or what is con- 
fusing you. ^ , 

■ ■ 4*. ■ " . 

The so-cal^.ed "listening" responses are those which sei?ve either to 

^" ' ' ■ . 

have the other pe.rson clarify statements we didri' t understand or serve to 

• : . . ' ■ V - ^ ..' ' ■■ ■ • ■ : - ' ■ 

make sure we're on. the same wavelength as the other, person is. Effective 

.' * " • ^ ■ 

' ■ ^ \ : . ^ "- - 

communicators devoted much mo^e energy in listening and trying to undersjt-and 

what the other^^tson'was saying than in figuring out what they themselves 

w[ere going'toj say next. .* 
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* Listening Responses t Check Out Your Understanding or Ask- for ! 
Clarification 

Ineffective, comittunlcators rarely checked out their* understanding of 
what the other person was saying, almost never admitted that they were 
confused or unable to follow and they often jumped to* erroneous conclusions. , \ 

* Non-LlstenlnR Responses-: Rarely Check Out Jumped to^Concluslons 
-A; listening response^doesn*t accuse or judge people but lb should 

help them clarify their pyn thinking so that both they; and We can under- " 
Stand. Additionally, offering suggestions or advice "on the basis of very^ 

. little information can actually be insulting. I^t means that the other 

* , ' ■ ' ■ - ' • ■ .■ ' . " 

.■ person's problems are so simple that in just a mlnut;e or two of listening 

you know the solution. • . ^ 

Eff^^j^tive communicators were in fact sometimes heard to say, "I'm 
I sorry, ftyijaand wandered" or, "I was thinking about something^ you said 

earlier. Could you explain that ; again?" Can you see how an admission 
th.at you didn' t . hear something could cpimnunl,cate that you do!> want very 
much to hear and understand what another person isf telling you? 

When you first begin using these skills they may. seem strange and 
awkward, . .even phoney\ But in a short time, if they prove usef ul , * you ' 11. 
^^^e them in ways which are genuine and consistent with your own style. 

Please keep Ih mind that these skills are useful,, but th^y are Vo 
be added to your logic, your sincerity and to ail the other skills, know- 
ledge, attitudes, and awarenesses you^lready have. They ara not meant t6 

be a new way of t^lklng» of and by themselves. 

■ . ■ • ■ ' ■ .• ' ■ ■ . . . 

. * ^ Oftentimes we can recognize each: other ' s feelings and emotions 

without atn exchange, of words . Sometimes we can identify only that they are 

Indeed feelltig something . Effective communicators tend to deal -^ith these 

• • ■ •• ■ ' ■ ■> . '.- ' ■ ' , ' . / ■ ' V . : ^ . •.* 
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feelings, whereas ineffective ccnnmunicatbrs stick ohiy with coghitive - 
ai?eas* Effective communicators believe t><e re is vglue in using thetx 
ability to recognize people's feelings • They often label what they perceive 
or they encourage the person they • re talking with to label their feelings 
for thetnselves. Effective communicators, through practice, also develop a 
vocabulary to describe or facilitate dealing w|.th -feelings • ■ ' - 

Now suppose you sense another is bothered by something but yoii^re 
unsure what is bothering^he person? 

If you have a very limited amount of time t'6 spend iijith another 
person and yet you want to make that time as meaningful as possible , . 
honest labeling responses may be very appropriate. These responses seem 
risky, and it's true^ they indeed may be risky; but not engaging in honest 
•labeling can also be risky. Such distorting responses can communicate to 
the other person that we're .unwilling to really engage them. Distorting 
respons.es may also . bev read as a kind of rejection. That is, the other 
Ipersbn may feel, that my innermost thoughts and feelings are indeed something 
to be ashamed of. Honest labeling communicates to the other fJer^on that 
you are willing to deal direct ly and . squarely with what you have heard . 
and it encourages the other person to be * honest id labeling his or her ' 
own perceptions , attitudes and reactions. ' ^ V 

The Recall Process - Studying Orieself in Action » 

The second .phase of our ttaining is designed to -(^IT^) jBbu w ^ 
two dynamics which often interfere with the-couuselor' s ability to under- 
stand the client or to cpmmQnicate that undei^standing. We riapeatedly 
observed in IPR sessions that people perceive ^and understand much more of 
their coimaun^ wit?h each other than bne would suspect as one observes 



the interaction. It appears that ^people 'Iread" one ahbt her 's. most subtle 

communications fairly well, but as socialized beings they often l>retend that 

they read only the surf dee phenomena --^ the "official" riipssage. Beginning 

covJis^lors act as if they do not perceive or understand the meaning behind 

(y of their, client 's statements, but during the recall process , indicate 
\ ., • ' i-- -/ 

that indeed they did understand but were unable to act on their; perceptions. 

■ '■ i " ■ , ^ * ■ \ ' ■ 

The second dynamic which we hope to Influence is the dyn^ic of "tuning 

out^" that is, of actuelly not seeing or ^h(^aring the other perspn for 

periods of time durirfg^the session. This usually occurs when the person is 

espei^ially concerned about the impression he/she hoped; tQ make cjn the . 

client, teachers often miss important cuea^about their studecits. The young 

teachfers, not really corafortaT>le with their subject matjter, so oft^n xi^ere 

"rehearsing" the material to themselves that they were simply not open to 

\ttending tiS^externai stimuli. ^ „ 

;■ ■ , . ; > ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

After recall . sjessionis these two dynamics (feigning naivete and tuning 
out) will hopefully, be exhibited less often. The second ^hase of our 
training, then, is to set up a counseling setssion and do little or nO ^ 
recall with. the client, but rather to conduct a recall sessioti of yourself. 
Ty{>ically , through thi^ procedure, you will learn to recognize where aid . ^ 
how you faii to hear or to deal with clietnt messages. You will alsO become . 
more sensitive tp your own feelings in human interaction. 

The recall process involves videotaping arj interaction between people 

" ■: • ■ " ■ . ,'. ■ ■ ■ ' - • n - . . . ■ ■ ■ -, . _ . 

and then, as soon as possible, using a playback of that videotape with 
one or more of the participants to enable and encourage them to recall 
the thoughts and feelitigs they had experienced 'during the session/ "Each 
participant is encouraged to stop the playback whenever anything is recalle(l 
The person who reviews the tape with the^articipant serves neither as: a 



critic /nor as an evaluator , but rat Rte^ as an inquiter, facilitator and ^* 
interested listener^ 

Inquirer Training - Rble - and Eunction * ^ 

: ■ : ■ ■ .1 \ \ V ■ / . 

Th^ oext pHasi? ds learning the inquirer rple* Th specific . questions 

■• " ■ ■' ^ ' . . ■ ' ' ' ^ ' " " ^ ■ . • 

bne -^sks in the inquirer role and , even more important, the learning- by- * 
discovery philosophy of the recall ptocess are very useful skills an<f ' 
attitudes /'In learning the inquirer role you^^lso learn that assertive 

■ - ' ' : .; . 

behavior is not necessarily hostile bdhavior- Th^e Inquirer role, though - 
relatively-'fion- judgmental^ is nonetheless confronting and assertive. 1 1 ^ 

requires that ooe aisk such questions as, '"HdW did you want that other 

■ ■ • • . ■ ^ • ^ . ■ . 

person to perceive yo\i?" "Were there any. other thoughts going through \, 
your mind?" . " ' / 

\ Orte wpy to begin to define this Inquirer irole is to cqptrast it with 

" ■ . ' ■ ■ ' " ; ■ .'. ■ ■ • - ■ ' "'• • 

traditional supervision. (This, was done via a film.). With directejj super- 

' . a,. - ■ ^ ^ •'■■1 • . . ■ ■ ■ " . ' • 

yision, the learning which results provides no sense of personal responsi- / 

■ • T. • • ■ /. ■■- . . • ^ 

bility^ jself -motivation i self-control, or personally defined ihtentiooality. 

Even though it m'ay b? the q^uickest Way to teach someone something, this 

: - . ' ■ ■ - V ■. . ■ ■ ' 

approach may not be the best, if "life is a journey, rfot a destination," 

^ ' ' ' • , V . ■ ■ , ■ 

perhaps the second (IPR) ' approach is a: better ^ay ^to heljp someone learn 
the excitement and jpy^ of discovery, ;a w^y to/ij^ake a more interesting 
journey. In this approach a"^ sense of responsibility is fostered . This 
approach should help the ,studeht assume ownership of his/her own behavior. * 
The motivation to change is then intrinsic* With IPR recall we hope 
that people come to -believe that they are responsible for what they didV= 
They are encb^ft^aged to talk about their^ motives and concern^. A very : 
basic part- of the philosophy pf the inquirer role is to encourage' change 
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out of a sense of persccial responsibility for one's own behavior and out 
of a feeling tliat one Isr capable of detennlnlrig one • s own directions for 
change. In addition to this philosophy of "personal attribution and 
responsibility" there are some very. practical conslderatloas. - 

What's available to us as we observe or listen to an account of another 
pcrspn^s behavior is very limited a bit like the top of an Iceberg. We 
could guesff about the shape and quality of the rest. But, with the video- 
tape playback availatjle, it's possible with a little h^lp from us, for the 
persons themselves to label honestly what was happening to them^x 

So the inquirer role might be thought. of as highljr' exploratory rather 

than labeling. Observations , interpretations and labels are not only not 

* / . ■ " . ■ * • 

necessary, but may even get in the way. We shall encourage you later to 

be able to take the risk of labeling wlyit you perceive happening between 

you and another person. But, in this unit we. would like you to become 

equally* skilled at helpl'ng others label for' themselves. ^ 

Typically we enjoy pur own teachings but in recall we have to enjoy 

the' other person's learning. Our source of satisfaction is the other 

person's learning. As inquirers , if we have done .our job well, we ve 

('' ' ^ > ■ ■• 

been facilitators' and we share with the other the joy of that pers^pn's * 

• ' • * 

discoveries. 

Then to^ summarize , as inquirers' we must: 

1. Learn to enjoy new sources of. personal satisfaction and 
reward. We must learn to enjoy the other person's learning 
rather than our teaching. 

2. Help the person develop a sense of self-direction* The 
inquirer assumes that there is» value in helping a person 
make Important discoveries, own these discoveries and 
develop a sense of self-direction rather than feeling 

' that someone else controls him or h£ir. 

3. Self-di3Covery is a prjicesa not a skill that can- be ea^si^ly 
learned from a lecturelc. ^ ' r ' ' 
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A. The individual knows best the meaning art experience had 
. < ■ , for him or her, , 

5. That asking exploratory questions without implying inter- 
^ • pretation is the most effective way to help the person being 

; recalled put the underlying story into words so that the 

. \ story becomes better known to him or her. Notice that what* .(^* 
- we are after are non- interpretative questions. But notice 

.they ^re question^* which are related to a probable content 
. * . . "area.. • ' 

As two, people talk they are bound to have thoughts., feelings, expec- 

tations, concerns, and so on*. Asking the following kinds of' questions 

encourages the person to Chink about the situation in depth. By the way, 

notice we ask "what" questions , not "why" questions. 

Examples ; Inquirer Role and Function 
Some Inquiry Leads • 
-*What were you thinking? 

- What were you feeliqg? ^ 

-Were any pictures, memories or words going thxough your mind? ^ - 

- What did -you think the other pers'on was feeling? ' . . * 7 
, - What did you think the other person wanted of you? 

Was there s.on^e way you want the other person to think or feel? > 

- Ho^ did you think the othet^ persoh felt about ydu? How did you want the 
other peVson to feel abdut you? 

- Was there anything you wanted to say but couldn't find the "appropriate" 
words for? A 

- Were you aifare of any risks for you or the other person^ Any imagined 
outcomes of anything you considered doing? 

• --Do you recall how your body felt? Can you recall any specific parts of 
your body reac*ting more than the other parts? 

- Did you have any feeling of familiarity, like, "Here I go again..."? 

- Did the sex- or .physical appearance of the other person have apy impact 
dn you? ! ' . 
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Introduction to Recall " ■ 

- Mind works faster than voice. 

- Not time, to Qay all. * 

- Things you didn't want to tell. 

" Vague feelings » coqldn't find words. 

- Impressions of other and other's Impressions pf you* 

- Images* b6dlly reactions, , Ideas 9 feelings. ' ' ' 

Inquirer's Approach ^. 
-Exploratory, brief , ^en-ended qqestions. 

- A mixture of questions, some about thoughts, some about feelings. 

■ ' i. ■■ 

- Listening, rather than feeling, interpreting, counseling, teaching. 

- Avoidance of communication blocks; non** Judgmental, iion-dlvertlng. 

- Focus on videotape;, then, rather than now. ^ ^ 

»■ ■ ■ ' ' ' " 

- Follow up probes with appropriate next statements: "What effect did 
that perception have on you?" And later: "Do you think she/he knew that 
you were so influenced or affected?" ■ : ^ 

As you practice the inquirer role, you .may find yourself at first 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ' . ' .■ ■ ' ' • ' 

feeling quite stiff and unnatural. Any new set of skills la likely to 
seem awkward and mechanical at first. But of course, the role cannot be ^ 
iaechanlcal one. Communicating your own sincere interest and ^excitement 
.is a very Important charaeteristic of inquirer; behavior. 

Individual Recall » 

■ ■ ■ " ■ . ■ • ' 

^ Awareness of. and sensitivity to your own feelings and eften in- 
■ * ■ »" . . ■' * • . . ■ 

appropriate*" behaviors seem to help you do a better Job, but awareness of 

self is often not. enough. Typiq ally you still need addlttctnal* help to 

become more involved. An IPR tool w^s fashioQed both to provide client 

feildback and to afford you additional experience using exploratory probes 



the primary- mode used in recall. In this phase , you are required to perform 
the function of inquirer with another person's client. Thus," you have an 
cpportunitjji^ to try out a new behavior (the exploratory probes basic to 

the inquirer rolej with the support of the audio tape and the- realization 

. : ' ^ - ' ' ' ' \ . _^ ■ -.^ ' _ • 

that you are working with your peer's cli'ent, not your p^n. When you 

later switch roles, your partner then does recall with the other person's* 
client. You may agr'ee to exchange notes later, to listen to audio record- 
ings of your partner's recall and to learn about their recalled rieaction ' 
to the ^ssion. thus, both students learn — the one in the counselor 
rbl^and the one in the inquirer role. 3y this phase you are ready for 
such feedback and are not overwhelmed by it (especially since '"tt is a peer 
notj, the supervisor who is the client Is ^ inquirer) . Students usually learn, 

often to their amazement, that they can be both' confrontive and supportive. 

» .- 

They learn that questions or commferits raised by the interviewer (which 
might b& embarrassing or bold in m9'st social settings) are appropriate 
and productive in a counseling o*^ medical interview whefi accompanied by 
communication of ccTncern or interest. Students learn, too, how clients ^ ^ 

. ' - " • - • • V ^ ' ' . •■ ' 

react to them and which of their behaviors clients found helpful and 

* ■ ■ " ■ • * ■ ' 

which they did not. Most of t<^ students^, are also amazed to learn of the 

extent to which clients are deeply concerned about the counselor's feelings 

•r *■ ' • ■ . 

about them. No matter how remote in space'^£lhd time from the counselor- 

r : ' ■ 
"if' 

client interaction the content of the session appeared to be, they learn 
that a large part of the client's attention is focused on the htre-and- 
now interaction between themselves . and their counselor. This awareness 
creates in stildents a readlnes3 foi: the next phase of the system. 
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Mutual Recall 

It is one thing for you to learn experientially that an important 

' ■•■■». . . • 

:part of client's concern Involves the counselor ^nd especially the client's 
anticipations but it 'is quite another thing for you to learn to use the 
relationship itself as a case iri point to help clients understand their 
usual interpersonal behavior and feelings and to learn to relate in 
new ways. Again, with the developmental task defined and aw^ireness of the 
probable readlniess of the student for new learning an IPR experience was 
ffishiohed to help Achieve the goal. 

. Counselor and client -are videotaped as before^ During the r^H^ll 
^es^ion both counselor and client remain in the same room and are Joined *• 
by an injquirer. During the recall session both counselor and client are , 

'encouraged to recall their thoughts , feelings arid especially how they 

perceived each other and what meanings they ascribed to each other* s 

. - ■ ' ■* ' — ' ' ' . ■ ■ ' * . 

behaviors. A situation is thus created in which, two people, a client and 
a student are helped to t^lk about e^ch other to each other. Such mutual 
recall sessions* typically enable students to become better able to communi- 
cate with cljents about the here-and-now of their interaction. People become 
more involved, more concerned ,-vmore asserllllre, and more honest with their 
clients and use the ongoing counselor-client relationship as a case-inr 
point to help clients understand their relationships with others in their 

iifev ' ■ ^ . : ; . ■ 

' . ' " ' *'•>*.■ * ■ ' . ■ 

Mutual recall provides you with the opportunity to learn how to talk 

with someone about the meaning your communication has to each of you, and 

to use the ongoing interaction as a vehicle for understanding the life style 

of the person you are with, and to learn ways Qf changing rel^Ctionships. 

You will learn to use the here-and--now, ingoing relationship a^i, a mii^d^^^^^ • 



of understanding the person you are with and- of helping that person under 
stand her/tviinself . You will now also be encouraged to use your skills 
and the IPR method, with people outside the training group. 

You have now had several experiences in which you were encouraged 
to b^conie aware of the ongoing subtleties An an interview interaction. 
Perhaps you' ve noticed in yourself or in your colleagues that it is one 
jthing for you to recognize that the w^ a person, interacts with you may 
faithfully represent her/his interactions vith significant people. It 
one thing for you to recognize the importance of the feelings a 

^^per^on engenders in you as a clue to the . person' s probable impact on 
significant other people in her/his life. But it is 'indeed a matter of a 
different order for you to bring yourself to label arid to act overtly!^ 
on these things in the immediacy of their occurrence with a person during 

*'the interaction ijn effect, tp make better use of the ongoing, here- 
and- now perceptions and concerns as they occur. There are ways of helping 
you learn these labeling and prompt overt action skills. 

Conclusion ; f ^ 

There are a varfety of experiences you can now structure for 
yourselves. It might be helpful torteaun up with a colleague now oi: in the 
future and conduct recall sessions with eaxih other as you interact with 
people professionally or /personalljj^ significant for you. Yoti may also 
tr^ usirjg some oi thje s^e T^aterials^wieh ^your clientele or signiticant 
others that we used with you,; Teaching them the elements of communica- 
tion, for instance j^t^theh using the interpersonal stress material and > 
inquirer training. . :^ 

. . / . •• • .■ . . ■ ■ . . 

^ Now tRat ypu^ve completed the IPR seties, you should be more sensi-/ 
tiwe to fe^ll^ack i^nd better able to deal with students , clients , '^patlents 



as weLl as friends and Ipyed ones. Are there areas of Interpersonal 
interaction with which you are still very uncomfortable? Are theVe things 
about yourself which yoii feel cbntinue to get in the way of your being 
.professionally effective and able t^ help other people? What can you do 
about it? Would further practicie /and '^revlew be helpful? Do you think you 
simply need more experience^ Could you, yourself, benefit from personal 
therapy? Is it possible you could have learned better* by some method Ss ^ 
other than IPR? Ferhaps you have conQljided that humati interaction is 
really not an area in which you want to have to sp^nd a lot of your time. 
On the other l^and., perhaps you have fbund this kind of interaction so 
satisfying^^that you would like to devote a great deal of your time or 



your career entirely* to these ;l^^erperdanai a^ 

There are many areas whic^ this IFR series!, does not deal with. Fot 



instance^ there still may be much you need to learn in order to be more * 
effective in knowing when and hoW to refer people Who heed more expert. 

help • than'you can provide^ We have not dealt with ways to help change a 

J ■ « ' . 

y Ik- ■ • - ■ . . . . " 

person|s environment nor with the Importance of ^ood medical diagnosis 

and "treatment- nor with efforts to directly teach coping techniques. But , , 

* ■ ' . ■ *. 

yoii probably ar^Vmore\able than before to be' a healthy influence in human 
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\ V CHAPTER THREE 

PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 

Objectives 

^ . ^ r 

I. Personnel Management ^ ' 

A. Human Skills - 

1. Is able to get peof^e to Work together. - / ^ 

2. Recognizes the need for identifying and gaining support of 
• building and qommunity leaders. 

11; Curriculum . 

A. Conceptual Skills ^ 

1. Demotistrates an understanding of strategies for initiating 
change.. - ' . ' ' 

/ 2. Evaluates new programs and practices and applies them to his/her 

building. , ^ / " . 

/ B. TechniC'al Skills ' * " 

1. ' Proyides^productive 'in-:aervice programs and staf fyorientations, 

2. Utilizes neighborhood, district and statewide resources in / 
^he implementation 6f the instructional programme!— 

• - ,■ ' ■ •:■ ■ • ' • '* ■ ' ; 

nr. Planning and Organization * 

■■ • ■ ■-. ■ . . ' ■ / . ^ ■■■ 

A, Conceptual Skills >i3r 

1. Develops both long and short term /goals . ■ » 

. ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■■ ■ > ■ ' : .-. ■ ■ . . ; ■ ' 

2. 'Seeks additional information and evaluates alternate solutions 

to solye a problem. 

B. Technical Skills ' 

.1. Demonstrates ability to assess school/comtnunity wants and 
needs. ' 

« . *.*■■.••■ 

^ 2. Makes appropriate and efficleqt use of building facilities and 
ground's. 
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Public ^nd CcmnuTiity Relations 

J* 

:a: Human Skills • 

1. Has a considerate and caring attitude toward others. 

2, Supports an individual's need for peirsonal dev6lopine|it . 

.3. Is able to get ^school and/or community ^groups"' to work 
' ^. together. ; > ' - 

4* Displays empathy and concern fqif others. 

5. Fosters a trust and belief within the community. 

*. '. ■ ... . . .- ■ / . ' • . 

B. Coticeptua^. Skills 
•1. Utilizes evaluative 4at*a to assess school/coiranunity needs, 

2. Demonstrates the ability to analyze arid assess ^community 
pow§r structure and leadership. 

3. Demonstrates knowledge of how to effectively utilize connnunity 
resources. » 

C. Technical Skills ' ^ ' / : 

1. Listens to people effectively, 

■ ■ ■ . * '■ ■ ■ • ' • 

2. Demonstirates ability tp-aasist in the development of mutual 
goals with other ,<%ericies-atid or^^^ i 



Introduction , ^ 

. Trpgram specialists for this workshop, were Carolyn Lowman, who works j 
as ah elementary teacher with the Lansing PuWic^hools and also serves 
as a research collaborator for the Institute for Research on Teaching at 
Michigan State UriiversityV and Cheryl Hall , a teacher at the STpartan 
Pre^School at Michigan State University. Other specialists were J^im Katser, 
Judy Tickle, Steve and Linda, Hecker^ all from the Lansing School District , 
Duane Brown from the Flint School District and Larry Lezot te , p.rof essor of 
education at Mfch^Lgan State University. 

* Lowman and Hall offered a teacher's as well as a parent ' s perspective 
of parent/community invplveiiient in the^j^ Thjpy talked about factors 

they perceived to be very important iri developing a "comprehensive 
parent /community, involvement program" which would entail a major change 
for the school system. Many of the ideas they presented came from Building 
Effective Home^School Relationships , by Ira Gordon and William Breivogel, 

and Working Together: A Guide to Parent Involvement , by Anthony Coletta. 

^* ■ ' ■ 

Lowman firat discussed thfe role of the principal in programs involving^ 

» • , . ■•■ • . . • . ■ - 

parents and the community. She emphasized that the role df the principal 
in this home- schooiL partnership ia one of ombudsman . Principals should 
actively seek out and inform parents and community members of t^eir- decision- 
making rights instead of merely watching for complaints. 

She stated tjiat the principal's ^responsibility is to protect the> ^ . 

• .» , ... ... - . , . • ■■■1 • ■ ■ ;. . 

rights of children to -help children get accesfii to the. best education 
possible. Involvement of parents in; both the 'ediicational proces^s ;and in 
decision-makings is one way to help teach the goal of the best education 
for "all children* - - 



As more parents become Itivolved in clasBrootn activities ,i the teachei*'s 
role changes frotn that of working only with chiidre:n to being if trainer- 

• ' * . ■ ' • . ^ • ■ ■ ' ' ' 

supervisbj^artner of adults. This is one of the most basic changes made 

* • • ' . . ■ • ' <y • •. . 

in a program of parentis! involvement . Jhe principal must persuade teachers 

to recognize and 'accept this change, ^ " » 

■'■ ..■ . . ' " \ " 'y - ^ ' • 

^ A principal, in a schoot which is InlXiatihg a parent involvement 
program is also faced with the problem of changing traditional views of 
the crassroom. Instead of viewing it as a place where all Education takes- 

. ■ .- " ■ ■ ■ ■ ,'.m ■ V .. . ■. • 

place , with total responsibility ih the hands of the tfeacher, it must be 
viewed as a learning center where parents actively share in decisionrmakirvg 
and shaping direction. . p " ^ ; ^ 

A comprehensive parent /community invplyemen^^ program is a' major change 
for any school system; It is a change from the concept that "we have a li 
the answers" to a will^^ to reach out toparentsatfd involve them in ^ 

ail phases of the educational process. The major ^rdeh ini iiaking these 
changes is placed on the principal. ^ • - . 

■ - . ■ ■ ■■■ .' • . - ' . ... ■ • • . ■ • 

Although the«a are many ways of Iboking 'at ^arent/coninunity inyolvenvpnt 
it is helpful to view such invdlvement as having four major components x- ^* 
;l) classroom tasks, 3)^|)^rent awareness 

groups V and 4> : policy making. 

\ , Home-School^ Communication 

^ -» . ^ * ' ' ' . ■ . ' ■ . ' ^ . • 

Although each of the four components is yfety important there is no- 

\luestion that two-way communication between home and school must come — 
first. Schools which have used a variety o^ cdnitiuMc report 
that trust levels between parents and' ieachera increase rapidly. When "tFuat 
grows, other components fall Into place naturally and other aspects of^ 
/parent/community Involvetoent begin^ to develop, such as parent awareaess. 
meetings. 5^ ' ' ^ 



The creation of trust between home and school can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Principals must encourage many, activities in their school to 
facilitate tetter home-school communication. Many building administrators 
send home a weekly newsletter to keep parents informed . This is one way 
to let the parents know what Is J?4ppening at the building level. Through . 
building leadership you can organize informal social activities. The 

desirability of social interaction between parents and ediicaftors is 

^ ^- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • . ^ ' , 

described by Lundtterg and Miller (1972) who w^ote : , . " * 

"Informal social activities play an important rol€ in 
i>arent involvement. Through such act ivitieig the ice is 
broken between parents and Sstaff. Parents start to 
develop a feeling, of belonging to a group, by meeting 
new people, and by sharing common interests and concerns. 
These are some of the. basic needs, that must be fulfilled . 
for a person to*>want to be a group member." 

- • ■ . . N * . ' ' 

. * ■ .' , ' ' ' ' 

One successf.ul activity commonly used is holding a series of coffee 
hours held in parents ' homes at various.times to meet the needs of 
working parents . As an outgrowth of these coffee hours, *the principal and 
sfaff become more aware of the concerns held by^ parents and develop ^an 
understanding of what parents want in their school. ^ 

* ^ Another way of bridging the communicatio^*''*^a^^ help teachers to 

become aware* of more effective ways of communicating with parents. As 
principals, your leadership ts helpful in achieving this goal. You can 
hjBlp find the resources (maybe a teacher in your own building) to conduct 
inservice training in this area. Just one phase of communication that 
could be greatly" improved ifi the parent/teacher conference* With some 
effective dialogue and perhaps role playing , teachers and parents can 
increase the meaningf ulness and e^ectiveness of parent/teacher conferences 
Parents need to know what to expect and what kind of useful question^ to 
ask at conference^. Teachers also need additional training in this area. 



Teachers u'suaULy have received no pre-servlce tr;alnlng Ih comtni(Lnicating 

• • J * . • " . . ' ■ 

with. parents . They need to be shown new, creative ways to make this a 
two-way communication system. Trdlnlog for your staff In active listening 
and open-ended questioning would be a good start in the right direction*. 

\r ' Classroom Tasks ' 

* ' \' ' ' '° ■ . 

Another component of parent/community involvement is classroom 
tasks^ There is no question that initially the addition of parents into 
the classroom means more work for the teacher,. There; often is resistance . 
on the teacher's part toward having parent helpers in the classrooq ^ 
because' of the need for additional plaj^ping time this creates. Yet , over 



the course of a school year, the added effort and work will create a more 
productJ.ve classroom. Parent helpers can help those children needing 
individual attention and can also lessen the fatiguing pressure a teacher 
sometimes feels. As the principal, you are in the position to *help the 
teacher, most effectively tap the .resources of the patent volunteers: in 
the classroom and can provide much needed support and guidance. You can. 
also help to identify Community members villing to be of assistance in 
the classroom. One particularly rich resource virtually untapped Is 
senior citizens^ An example of a highly successful^ program involving, 
senior citizens in the classroom is the Grandparents Program operating in 
Ann Arl)or Public Schools. This coordinated program places grandparents 
(senior citizens) in the elementary schools to serve as additional 
irtstructional aids in the school's art^classes. 

' Parents and other community members must be given proper orientation 
before assuming classroom responsibilities if the classroom is to function 
smoothly. When^arents know what is expected of them the outcome can be 
highly satisfying. Schporls which have made no plans to train and prepare 



parents for a classroom role" have steen their programs turn, into night- 
mares. Therefore, it is vital that teachers and principals take tlje time 
to plan and implement proper orientation so that children and staff will 
y-reap the benefits/^which the parents can provide, 

y There .are many advantages to involving parents within the instruc- 
tional program. Parents enjoy the opportunity to be useful. The pupil- 
adult r^atio is lowered, enabling more and different kinds of activities 
tp take place. Learning experiences which have the potential for .confusion^ 



-such as wqpdworklng, can; with the use of parents, be properly supervised. 

'.' ■ - • ' ■ ' ■ , •■ • 

Parents benefit because they l,earn- new ways to help their own children 
at home. - ^. . 

One can identify parents who are willing to work as volunteers^via 

a questionnaire. One can also assess at what level and in what areas they 

.^are interested in participating. ^ - ^ 

■ ■ ' ' ■ .J, ■ * 

. . Parent Awareness 

The third component of parent /community irxvolyement is parent/awareness 

groups. What worked JEor parents fifty years ago does not always hold true 

. ■ ' , ■■ ■ ■ . -■ ■ ■ 

today. Parents need help in learning how to "parent" more effectively and 
how to reinforce school based instruction. Parents nee^l the;help of the 
schools because other agencies presently are not providing this type of 
support. - - - - - _ ........ 



. . ^Policy Making 
The fourth and last component of parent/coitimunity involvement is 
policy making. Many school dia|rricts are organizing citizen involvement 
committees at the district or building leveT^This is an^opportunity to 
select parent and community members who can add a much needed new dimension^ 



to. the schools. We need* parent, input to broaden the perspective of the ^ 

schools ^nd, as educators we* need to foster the.practlce of Involving 

the parents in the education of their children; 'An' active, participatory 

community involvement council could begin to bridge the gap between home, 

community arid schools. • 

The major process Lowman and 'Hall used^ in Introducing the partlci- ' 

pants to parent/community Involvement was a role playing activity. The 

role playing situation had as its objectives: " > 

^- ■ • . 

1. To demonstrate that people of goodwill, when forced ' . 
^ into a conflict situation, will represent their 

■"^'\ special Interest groups. . \ ^ 

2. To demonstrate that patent participation helps Issues 
to coipe to the surface. 

3. To deiifionstrate that because o^ the public nature of 
schools, the principal is exf^sed to and must attend 
to a variety of intere st jg roups. • ^ 

Next, a problem Identlf ication/problem solving activity was introduced 
This activity required small group discussions of the possible constraints 
principals might face in implementing effective parent /community programs ' 
as well as ways to reduce the constraints. This technique utilized the con- 
cept of "bral^hstormlng. " ^ 

Finally , participants were required to Individually list and share 
those activities that have been used successfully in their particular 
schools. "As an outgrowth of this session^ a booklet 'of building activities 
for furthering the home-school-community- partnership was developed. In 
addition, each principal was required to develop a yearly design for expand 

ing the role^- of the schoor* s involvement with the home and community. These 

■■/..,. ' * . 

yearly designs were compiled in a separate booklet. Both booklets are 

included as Appendix F and G of this publication* 



Address by Ernest Melbv • 

Ernest Melby is a distinguished, professor of education at Michigan 

■ ' ' ' ■ ' ■'. ^' 

State University. He came to Michigan State University from New York 

University where he was profeaf^or and dean of education from 1945 to^ 
1956. " 

- His other positions have included chancellor of the University of 
Montana, president of Montana State University and assistant and associate 
professor of education at Northwestern University from 1934 to 1941. The 
following is a summary of his talk. . , 

Everyt>ody in the United States lives in an elementary school, 
district. So, if you have the ear or eye-of the elementary principals of 
•this country you can communicate with all of the parents and all of the 
homes in America. Did you ever think about that? It's almost a frightening 
thought. The. head of the Kansas City Foundation recently said that it was 
his studied opinion that the day would come when all relief and all social 
services would be .dispensed by the elementary schools of the -country 

because they had the contact with the people." This is a really tremendous 

> . • . . , . - . . . . . • • • . .... . _ _ 

■ * 

thought. We haven't given much attention to the social function, the 
political function and the economic function of education, or of schools, 
or of the . educational administrator . 

If you really look at education as it is today and ask this question, 
"Who can do something about it?" there is no like number of people in any 
other field , 'or any other kind of administrator who can do as much as the 
elementary school principals. Now I'm not making light of the high school 
principals, or anything of the kitid. But those of you wtjo have been around* 
in education know there isn't much yoii can do about the ;high school anyway. 
Jiijid if you get to the university you can't do anything ab'out 'it either : 
because every professor does what he darn well pleases. It doesn't make 
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mulch difference what the president, the dean or the department, chairman' 
does. They can't dp anything. It 's the elementary school principal who 

can. . ■ •. ■ ' ' * ^ ■ ^ V - 

• •■ . ' ' * . ■ . ■ . 

Elementary school teachers have almost always listened to the princi- 

• ■ ■■ , ■ \ ' ^ . ^ . • ' • ' p , . ' ■ ' 

pal. Elementary school teaichers whd come to the university even listen to 

■ ■ ■ • .• I , , v 

B ; - • \ 

the professor, even assuming that the professor has something important 
to say, which may not* always be the case. So the situation is really one 
in which there is a propensity for liearning. Of course, it may well^be 

.■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . r . * . 

that the people who work with children have some of the qualities rub off 
on them. I have not iced , ''arid maybe you have too, that the first gra<]e 
teachers and kindergarten teachers have a quality about theioi that doesn't 
seem to be quite as pronounced as you go up the grades. I think it must 
be the fact that they are confrpnting children everyday in very lovable 

years. It's an interesting thing that almost no child starts school 

-> "* * ' . ■ ■ 

believing he can't learn. Did you ever think about that? Hardly any child 

■ * 

starting school," comes in and* says he can't learn. We ' re the people who 

do that. -We're the people who convince children they can't learn. 

~ «^ . ■■ ■ 

The striking th:J.ng about a child is that he learns more in the first 

three years of liie thaji, he will ever learn- again in any three years, even 

graduate school. In the""* first six^ years of his life he learns' more than 

will ever be learned in any six years in his life again. ^Whien I was school 

* superintendent I never knew a parent who brought me a child and said, this 

y - ■. ■ 

child can't learn. No parent *evel: s4l<] that to me. They , wouldn' t say it 
because it i9n*t true. The parent knows \he child has already learned a 
tremendous amount of' 'things. -For instance , h^'ftas learned a language. 
Parents, with all our criticism of 'them, do better in creating an environ- 
ment for learning than we do in school. They develop more curiosity on Ithe 
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pajct ^of the children than w6 do. In facft we sometimes destroy the curiosity 
that h:as already been . developed by . the parents . So the longer that the 

child is inrochool, very of ten the less curious he is and. the less interest 

/ . : . ■ - , . • : , . X- 

he has in leatning. You ought to think about that. Vfty;>ii' 'It wh^t is ^ 

it that we do that produces this kind of thing? 

A frie-nd of mine recently published art article in which he talks ^ 

about something very interesting. He talks about the importance of being 

awake. He quotes one great writer in , our history who says he has never 

rj^et a man who is awake, thoroughly awake. He says he'd be af^eaid to look 

at him if he found him. Pointing out as he goes on to develop this, he 

. . - ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■" . ■ ' ■ 

stresses the importance of being aware of other people, other pe^le's 

problems and of your own^ problems , as. well, as being able to relate "to 

your environment and to things that are happening. A lot of teachers don't - 

see anything that happens in the room. All kinds of things happen all 

the time and the teachers don't see it. They're not aware^ They're not :. 

awake. And of course, if you're going to take full advantage of the fact 

that you are awake, then the environment ought to be right for that kind 

of thing. And we're now getting\to the point wher6 we're talking about 

what you and I can do about tj>^e things. * » 

What the child needs for his greatest development is an environment 
in which he has constant, awareness of the coring of other people. He'*s . • 
aware that his m'other cares , that his father cares , that his brothers and 
sisters care, that the teacher cares, and that, the man across the street 
cares. Ideally, that he's loved,^not only by his mother and father, but 
b^^verybody else that he has any contact with. 

When we were talkit^g^abput schools thirty or forty years ago, we 
overestimated what schools could do. Today we pay for that overestimate 
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because we led the pub*llc to believe that we could do evex^^thlng. The 
public nov expects ^^s to do everything, and we obviously can't. We now 
realize tha^ we are all educated by our Iffe — oui; whole life, ^And the 
more creative your life, the better your education. So I say,, creative 

living is the essence of education, ThatTs what it's all about. Creative 

•• . - » . . 

... • ■ 

living, "there's some creative living possible in the school, but only 
some. There's more creative living possible in homes. There ' s more on the 
^street. There's more in business places , There ' s more in the total 
community, Oiir real problem is to mobilize all of these resources and 
bring :them all into play in relation to the development of childiren. In 
a community we have a school, -we have teachers, we 'have parents, we have 
places of business. This is the complex thing we speak of as ''the 
community," with varied and tremendous resources for education. As 
principals you've got to figure^ out how to use all of this. Not only what 
you've got in the schools, but what yjDu've got in the community, 

I found communities wherever. I've lived had the most wonderful people 

■ ^. • . 

just living across the^. street from the school, or in a local business, ^ 
The tragic thing is that we just don't make much use of them. The reason 
for this is that we somehow got ourselves in the state of mind where we 
believe that it takes a certificate to teach. If ypu didn' t have a degree 
and if you didn't have a certificate you couldn't teach. We talrked a lot 
about teacher qualiflcations'and we made a lot of fuss because ^some teachers 
weren't qualified,' and today we discover that sometimes the teacher aides 
and all of the volunteer people are better than the people with Ph,D's, 
(In fact I think the people with Ph,D's are probably the worst of all as 
far as teaching is concerned,) There isn't' any relationship between 
degrees and the ability to teach. The thing that makes the difference is 
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your attitude toward the person, toward the ^child / The thing that mafkes ¥ 
the difference here in this -session is your relationship to me. If you 
think that I don't care about you, that^ :l^have no interest in you, that 
I think you are stupid and aot very good, 1 won't have any impact on you . 
at all. But if you think that I care about you, that I think yoy're 
great,' that I think you're smart, 'that you can learn, that I respect you, 
that I look up to you not down on you, then I can teach. And that's true- 
all Sltev- the whole world iq human relations. Today in our profession we 
have all sorts of programs. We've got systems analysis, we've got competency 
based teacher education, competency based education, career education. None 
of these things are really very /important . Why? Because they don't come 
to grips with the problem of the learner. The problem is not the subject 
matter. The problem is not^the competency of the teacher in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The teacher might kkiow all there is to know about 
education ^nd stilVmight have bad effects on the children. ~ 

Schools are long on know- hoW and very short on be-how. We have given 
almost no attention to what you should be, how you shbpld behave, what 
kind of a person you should be. W^'ve givea mast of the attention to what 
you should know. If there 's evidence that you know a lot then we give 
you ia degree and some/bther rewards. But, without a doubt, there's some 

' little mother in the schopl district who hasn't Earned a degree, hasn't 

" ■ ~'. ■■: ' ■■ ■■. : • % " ' ' :/ - ■ \ 

;read the books on educartibn, but i^ a-n artist with ctiild'ren. She can come 

into the school, sit down at a desk with a little boy who can' t read, and 

in two weeks there's a boy who^s beginning to read. Now as teachers^ this 

bothers us because we think that -with all our knowledge we should.be able 

to do better. But the problem is that .we don't give that little boy the 

feeling that we care. That little mother does. She makes that little bay 



feel that she cares. And he finally comes to care about her* And- so you- 
have a two-way relationship in which learning takes pJLace. ^hat is equally 
true with the school bdard, and eq^ually true with the business people in 
town, and equally true with the entire community. ' 

Now, I'd like to say a little >it about our administration. The 
administrative theory that we have just doesn*t.fit our profession, and 
it never did. This is not hew. People have been pointing this^out for 
fifty years, I guess, but we still hang onto the same system. And in our 
cities, particularly the big ones, ye 've^d^ve loped a bureaucracy that is 
almost impenetrable^ I' 11 give you an example of juat how bad it is* A 
few years ago I was in Cleveland for a week of talks. Finally the last day 
#came and the man who was taking me around said I have an easy job for you. 
All you have to do' is give one talk to the central office staff. I 
visualized a small group like this. He took me into an auditorium in the 
building and there were over 800 people in the room. That was^the^central 
office staff! Like I say, this bureaucracy is impenetrable. It's keeping j 

us from changing education. Community education is a two-edged sword. It 

■' ■ " .-^ ' - . 

not only reveals what's wrong with our schools^ but in a very striking 

way it reveals what's wrong with our education. And one of the first things 

that happens when you develop a program of community education is that 

■ ■ ■ . ■ » ■ ' ■ 

the principal and the community school director get into trouble with the 

administration. They do that because there are so many rules and regulations 

covering the whole systejm that ^it ' s JLtopps sib le to get anything done without 

breaking some Then you're in trouble. If' we take the position that the 

• school and the community, ought to develop an ed uc at ioii^ program that fits 

that community and that uses ' the resources of that cc*miunity, then we 

have .to give the school in that community elbow room to do this. Therefore, 



I think we bught to give the principlal freedom (?o do afiy darn thing he 
wants to, as long as he doesn't burn down the builping or something like 
that. I would give the school every kind of .freedom that I couldsthink 
of. And. I would never want the central pffice to be an obstacle. .1 
also wouldn't want the principal toystay in his office very much. You 
can't do anything in that of flee/ anyway . It -s a millstone arpund your, 
neck. It piles up with paper ahd stuff that you have to pay .attention to, 
when you should be talking td teachers and kids and peSple in the community. 

So" I wouldn't stay in the office very much. In fact I'm not sure I'd 

■ ■ • ■ - \ J. >. ■' ^ .' 

spend too much tlpae in the schools. I'd go ayound the community , getting 

acquainted with people. I'd get an inventory of all the people in that 

community who could help me. I would .^t an understanding of that community. 

I wouldn't just know the organization of that community, and just the 

prominent people but the little people as well. No matter who they are 

or what they do those people are important . People are important . 

I think this would really change the whole (Picture. Think what you 
could dp. You're puzzle4 about that, aren't you? You're wondering what ' 11 ' 
happen in school while you're away. Nothing very bad. Maybe something 
good. It's worth thinking about^ ^ 

If we're going to dp this we ' ve :^ot a lot of learning to do. We've 
got to understand community structure . We've got to understand tommunity - 
organization. We've got to understand the academic system of this country 
and the w^rld. We've, got tiJ understand the p^plitical forces at work. We've 
got to understand that the wprld is in great trouble. And don' t make any 
mistake about it. We are in trouble. I make a prediction that if nothing 
more is being done than is being done at present, in the next ten years 
the country is going to be very different than it is today. And not in a 
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good way, either .--^I don't believe It will stand up the way It Is going. 

WeVve got to find some way of giving people jobs, no matter how we do it. 

Whether* it has to be done by private industry,' or by gov^^nent , or ^ 

whatever^ we've" got to give people soipething to do. And ir we 'don't give 

people something to do, we won't stand up. You can talk about free 

enterprise all you want.^o. You can talk about the wonderful American 

freedom. You can talk about this, that, and the other thing, but I'm 

not going to have it and you're not going to have it unless we can find 

something for people to do. We've got a stake in this, because if Chere^^s 

■ » • . , , - ■ 

anybody in the world, whlf is dependent on freedom for his functioning, it 

is the teacher, and the principal , and the school administrator. 

■ • 5.. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' - ■ ' ■ 

I spent a month in Germany wh^n it was undqr Hitler and I've nev,er • 
been the same since. At the end of that month, for the first timie in my 
life, I had an awareness of what freedom, meant . When I came home on the 
ship,'' I remember thinking about all these things that I had seen, and 
wondering to myself whether it was really possible to keep the kind of 
free society that we have in this country. The trouble i3, we don't 
realize what we^ have to do to keep it. We resist the things that would 

save US. We r€sist spending money for the things that would help usv 

* ■ . ' ' ■ ' . 

If we're that naive all over America, maybe we don* t' deserve to keep the 

" ■ . . * ' ■ ■ ■ 

freedom we have . Maybe we ' re just letting it slip between our fingers. 

..." * ' ' < . ' ' . " . . ' . ■ * .• 

You see,. you're in a dead serious business. Some people ^re so disgdsted 

with schools tj^t they talk about "deschooling''*society — doing away 

with schools. It's' not only the schdpls and education as a profession * 

■ * ' ■ ■ ' ' V ■ , V . ' 

that's at stake, it's the whole society. Itisour whole freedog^ It's . 

. • ■ ' * <* .-, , ■■■ ' ■ 

everything that we have b^eld dear from the .earliest days of our country 
and from the earliest progress of the human spirit that's at st^ke. Now • 
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you see why It cannot be done in'the scbopls alone. The school is a we^k 
reed, if we depend on it to saW bur freedom. But education is a powerful 
reed if we use all its res'ources. , * , ' 

Tbl^s seem? to m^ , to really be the thing that we "^already' thiiik 'about * 
when we're talkirjg about adtninistration. I think we ought to work out a 
-new system of educational administration in America.. ! wdulci^decentralize 
administration within the schools. If I were a ppihcipal I would delegate 
many of my functions tq the teachers, to assistants, to parents, and to 
. people in th§ cbmmunit5r. I would involve all kinds of people". Arid Vhis I 
would s6e as my big job* • ' . \ ^< \ * , \. 

There's been a lot of talk about comm^tty control, arid our experience 
with community control hasn ' t .been^,>viry good. But we don't talk as mu6h as 
we should* about communitjrjrtfvolyement . Jf you had more involvement / you'd 
have 'less pressure for control. We could have involvement without the 
hazards that com^,-^th community control, because community control opens 
up thTB opportunity for political groups to take charge of education. If 
we manage the tnvolve'ment correctly , this will not be the case . This is 
a big job. We oUght to be prepar-irig this in the university, but I don't 
think we will. I have very little faith that our universities are going 
to lead us put of the wilderness in the field of education. We're too —^^ 
self-centered. We're too J.nvplved in our books. 

I recently moved "from one chouse to another and I thought it was a 
good chance to give my whole professional library to the university. I 
wasn't using it. There's very little in it that's worth reading anymore/ 
It might have been worth reading at one time in our life, but it isn!t^ ^ 
worth reading now. Most of the books on administration are long." since out 
of date. I'm not the dnly one who' s saying this kind of thing. When I* 
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talked to" the school superintendentS(; which I do e<rery now and then, 
they -agree with\me.: ' * " { y-^y] '-J" 

VWt^at we Ought to be doing in the university is getting out; into thef 

schools, into the community; studying these/cot^ out 

•wha^ we can learn. We should, go in as learners. That's the role of the 

'4- . " • ■ . ■■ / . V • V . • . . ^ , 

principal. You're a learner. You'd bet^r be a learner. If ybu're not,. ; 

" ■ ■ ' ; V" ; ' ■ / ^ . ' .*» " ,rr 

^ you're not the expert. Ydu'fe-out thefre to Intern. Learn from teachers. 

. Learn from children. Learn from people' iq the commuq^ity. Learn from 

; parents. And when . I said you've got to get out of the schools, get ou,t, 

not to tell .people what to do, but to l^arn. Find out what's goirtg on in 
'that »coirimunity. What are people' thinking about? What are people talking '* 4> 

about? What's on their minds and in their hearts? What do they think about , 

■ " ♦ ^ ^ * ' ■ ' ' ■ ' • • V 

what's' going on in education? Could they help with it? Do they need help? 
If SO, what kind? Some of us doh't listen too well because we think we 
know all the answers, and we are the ones who don't. 

I've been thinking about some way of sort of encapsulating this whole* 
business, and I. return over and;"6ver again to what I think about life, 

and how you get to be a good person, if not.flTg^eat person. I think one 

' ' • . '■■%'."' , ' " « 

. i' ' ■ ■ ' * ■ '. ^ , 

of the things yoi^ need is to\get some seoBe of huybia'n tragedy. And ^i 
haven't yet in your life gotten a picture in your mind and hearts of 
human tragedy, do everything you can to put yourself in the experiences ' 
that will teach you the depth of human 'tragedy. Being, awake V being awaire, 
being conscious. of the nature and meaning of the human strugg^e^ XKis ^ 
seems to me to be the big thing that we as principals ou'^ght to be thinking \< 
about. We ought to be working in the context of trying to/see to it that * 
in our community everybody is a learner and everybody is a teacher. 

• • • • ■ ' ^-l 

■ ■■ ■ ■ *• ; . ■ ^^s": ■■ ^ 



A Lansing School Community Program ^ 

Judy Tickle, a parent from Averlll School in Lansing explained why 
she participates In their school/community program. She displayed posters 
and other material to illustrate her 'point . She fefels that parents' partici- 
pation has a positive itnpact on the achievement of the students and smooth 
operation of the classes. 

Steve Hecker, school/community coordinator at Averill, ejtplalned his 

functions as a community/school coordinator and how they direct ly , affected - 

' ■ ■ . .-' ' .■ " ' * ■■" ■ '•' ■ - •■, : ■ • . • 

the growth of the program. He explained that strong part icipat ion by. the 

building administrator increasea the importance and efficiency of the 

program. He emphasized the importance of good commdnity coordinator and 

. . , ■ . t • ' • - • ■ 

. ■ . ■ , . ■ ■ - ' • .6 • . . ■ 

principal telationships. > 

Linda Hecker, a reading tekcher at Avetill, pointed but how their pro- 
gram received the Strongest- support -froin the pai^ents pf the younger children 
in the school. Because of increased participation, Averlll begati short . 

training sessions fbr parents on waya and methods tx> teach their children 

- ■ . ■ ■ ^1 ■ ' ■ ■ . " 

■ • /. : • ■■ ■ ■ . . 'V . • • ■ 

at. home. \ » . . 

Jim Kaiset^ principal of Averlll described his role relative to the 
presentations of the other members from his school. 

Good communication with each of these indiyiduals was of utmost 

Importance. Listed below are the key factors stressed by Kaiser : 

. 1. ^h'er^ must be>a commitment by the^^principal . Evaluate ' 

your philosophy as avprincipal, regarding' Community 
education. ^ ' 

u V 2i Assess staff's feelings get feedljaCk. ^ * ' 

r " ' ' • ' ' -'^ ■ ■ ■ "^'^ • ■ ' '[ ■ : "'^ ■ 

' 3. Conduct/ building inseryice programs, afte;:.' school with 

; teacher3 and involve tlie parents in the sessions .^The ' I 

^ Contefib$ could be on a community planning Issge. ^ 



4. Ej^tabllsh direction. 
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5. •Principal's responsibility is to keep the program going in 

the right direction. . - 

6. A needs assessment can be done. . , 

7. Know who the power people on the staff are, as well as 
in the community; '^et these people involved. 

8. Look for aSftcJ Know alternatives. 

9. Know all the community res&urces.. 

10. A variety of activities Leads to a variety of audiences. 

11. Use facilitljes wisely. . 

In 'conclusion, he pointed out that as a principal, strong support for 
*the school program is what it's all about. 

Duane Brown from Flint ; Michigan , presented the "Flint *Model . " He 
focused on the role and functions of a community^ council and on the 
necessity for such a group if you plan to have .successful parent/community 
involvement In your sehool. 

He explained that this council does such things as developing position 
papers and connoting needs assesisments. He pointed out that a good 
chairperson *or leader is very important . 

A film on how a typical commutiity council operates in Flint was 
shown. The film was produced by the Mott Pdtirtdation Jfel highlight s 
various aspects of Flint's community education programs with major emphasis 
on^h^-community council. It is important in the development of a community 
council to, 1) establish priorities among cohcernB, 2) clearly define 
roles of all sub-cdmiqitteea , and 3) find concerns and make accuVate * 
reports. The complete series of films are available upon request. 

'The final presenter was Larry Lezotte who discussed some of the 
research that he and Wilbur Byookover of Michigan State University have 
been conducting and how the research findings affect' the role of the 
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principal, Lezotte stated that his goals as a researcher are: 

,1, To be able to describe the essential compp«erits of a 
"productive school, "and 

2. To be able to. describe one or more "chaynge strategies" 
which will allow him to engage in planned change in 
relatively unproductive schools.^ * 

"He informed the group that at this point in time he is restricting 

his inquiries to the elementary schools because he believes that "that 

mountain," as he, put it, is high enough. He made reference to. an article 

;by Fred Hechingers iq the November 13, 1977 New York Times entitled , "No 

One Knows What Makes A Good School," He feels that Hechiqgers* perspective 

basically supports his own. Dr, Lezotte*s basic assumptions are as follows: 

1, Schools exist as an agent of the larger social , economic 
and political context* which fosters themi As such, they 
serve the functions which are assigned them for repro- 
ducing the social, economic and political relationship 
.reflected in the prevailing societal institutions and 
ideologies (Levin, Bowles and Gunter). - 

2, By and large , individual buildings , especially elementary 
schools, have by intent or accident come to serve more 

or less socio-economically homogenous populations, * 

He feels the two above assumptions are critical, "They serve to . 
anchor his inquiry, " Even in accepting the two assumptions , he feels we 

must.explaln the following contributions, 

■ "-\ ■ ■ . • . 

"How do ybu: or they (authors like Noonan and "others) 

account for the fact that there are schools that are, in * ' 

fact , exhibiting high leve^ls .of productivity in spite 

of tlTP fact that they are serving concentrated populations 

of poqr and minority youngs tets,V m 

Parents, he states, have a lot to do with a child's learning. The 

crucial elements of good peirent involvement programs are the principal, 

the school system and peer \|||:oups , At this point , refjerences were made 

coRunendfing the program that Rev, Jessie Jackson was* coord Inating in 
.*.■',' ■ , • 

California, which saw many parents Involved Ih their childrien's schools. 

^2 . ■ . - 



* ■ ■ - * . 

Parent involvement is helpful to the learning environment in the 
schools. Parent involvement takes on many forms and each forin should be 
specified in order to avoid overlap. In his research of lower class. areas 
he has discovered that tiie school systems that have high parent involvement 
show higher achievement levels for their pupils. In the middle class 
communities, he found negative effects of parent involvement in the 
elementary schools. The higher the level of parent involvement, the lower 
the achievement level. He has not yet determined whether this is "effect" 
or "cause." Parent involvement is linked to the context of the school 
system, in tertns of low or high levfels of achievement within that school. 
"A better definition of parent involvement should be sought by school 
y administrators. clear understanding of what role they can, most effectively , 
serve is very important if the parent program is to function effectively 
for the students , parents school and community. 

In summary, this workshop of fered practical as well as a theoretical 
basis toward a more effective parent /community school program for the 
participants. 
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CHAPTER FOUR ' 
' ASSESSING BUILDING NEEDS AND" BUILDING BUDGETING 

Ob^jectlvea ' ' « . 

I. Planning and Organization 
A* Human Skills 

1. Demonstrates ability to gain active support of staff. 

2. Encourages staff suggest ionjs and criticisms. 
B. Conceptual Skills • 

1. Diagnoses priority needs'. • 7, 

2. Develops both long and short term goals. 

3. Has a clear understanding of limitations, 

• • ' \" 

4. Involves those persons who will implerfiient the 'resalt.s of^a 
decision in' 'the making of decision. r 

5. Seeks additional inf oririalJ.on_and evaluates alternate solutions 
to solve a problem. 



C. Technical Skills , . ' 

iV Demonstrates ability to assess sc.hobl/communit^ Wants and' 
needs . 

2. Clearly ideatifies goals. ' ^ 

3. V Demonstrates ability to set up new pro-ams. 

* . • • • • 

4. Demons trates knowledge of local, state and federal funding 

sources*. . - ? 

II. Finance and Budget / \ 

• A. Conceptual Skills 

• 1. Diagnoses priority needs. j ' " 

•2. Has ^clear understanding of budget limitations. 
3. Understands the dimensions of school finance;. 

I 65 ' - 




b/ Technical Skills ' : 

1. Demonstrates skills necessary to develop an adequate budget. 

2. Kn.ov/s how to budget funds. "V • . 

3. Demonstrates skills needed to manage all phases of finance 
that relate to his/her building operatipri, - 

. 4.. Has the ability to write proposals.- 

» • • ' . *. ■ 

Introduction " - 

Program specialists fox: this workshop were Richard Ben jamio, Director 
of Organizational Development in the Lansing Public School System; Richard 
Featherstone, Professor of' Administration and Higher Education at Michigan 
State University; Gary Wegehke, Director ^of Administrative Services in 
the Lansing Public School System; Donafd Steele, SuperinJtendent of, the 
Saginaw Public Schools; Jerry Baker, Administrative Assistant to the 
Superintendent in the Saginaw Public School System; and Janet Konzak, 
Staff Assistant for Finance and Business Management, also of the Saginaw 

Public School System. ~^ ~ — 

. . Richard Benjamin served as program coordinator and tied together all 
the presentations. In his opening remarks, Benjamin t.alked about managerial 
decision-makingy which constitutes planning, needs assessment and budgteting. 
He stressed th^ effort he and others have made t^oward putt ing these |nto 
a frame of reference of participation by different constituencies, 
including the community. • / 

He informed the group that the focus of the workshop would not only 
be on where we are today, but on where we will be in the next ten years 
o'f management. Future Shock , by Alvin Toffler, was cited as 'one of the major 
sources of reference f or part^iclpan,ts . He* urged the participants to read, 
or re-read more thoroughly, those chapters which talk about a bureaucratic 



method of management , which we tend to be caught up in, and a ihore partici- 
patory democratic method, which staffs and communities seem to expect of 
managers. Benjamin stated that managers are "stuck" between the bureaucracy 
above them and the democracy below them. He informed the group that these 
areas of c^oncern would be'the key point of departure as each specialist 
talked about the elementary principal 's role in planning, decision-making ; 
and budgeting. - 

Another book qited by Benjamin was This School Belongs to You and Me , 
by Gerald Newmark, The book talks about Community schools but its real 
valuer he felt, is in its discussion of dealing with people in order to 
facilitate the planning process. 

Benjamin iridicated that this workshop would* begin at . a theoretical, 
level but by the end it would focfts on the practical. 

A Planning Framework . 

Richard Featherstone next introduced onfe planning fran^ework and some 
of the various appliciition? of this model. The major focus of his presenta^ 
tion was to explain to the part icipants how to translate an overall mission 
into goals,, objectives and activities. He stressed that t.his was a critical 
process because it is the first point at which they interact, with the 
bureaucracy above them and the democracy below them. He told the group " 
that they must never forget that they are a part of 4 school district, 
therefore, to take someone ej.se ' s mission and; translate it into goals, 
objectives aiSd activities is a critical sk'iH. 

School systems, Featherstone pointed out, are complex organizations, . 
and all complex organizations must have a "plan for planning. " All 
organizational .planning must be related to the mission of the organization, 



and there must be logic in the planning process. Those plans that have 
logic hrave something to sell. In addition, "there 'must be a medium of con- 
trol (authority) in planning for a system/* Planning must also recognize 
the political arena party politics as we 11^ as social politics • i Planning 
also needs a good data base, i.e., facts that are valid, reliable and 
objective. He differentiated between facts and informatiori^. Data, he 
said, are sf acts. Information is the aggregation of data into meaningful 
forms. 

This Information became the background for small group activities on 
long-range planning. The participants proceieded to' break up into smaller 
groups of five. A training, aid for constructing a long-range planning 
document was distributed to Lall participants . The aid was developed by 
Richard Featherstone of Michigan State University and Robert Chamberlain 
of the Lansing Public Schools. Each group was assigned three tasks. First, 
they were to derive goals from a mission statement which was provided 
them. Second, th^y were to write measurable performance objectives for 
-each_g oal statement _and one activity for meeting the objective .The iinal 
task, which wa& given as a take-home assignment, was to cost out~th^ ^"""^ 

activities based upon a set budget which wa.5 gi,yen to them. 

- " i. • > . 

The, following is a ^synopsis on how to prepare a mission statement, 

how to vrite goal statements and objectives; andPfhow to cost out an activity.* 

Preparing the Mission Statemient 

A MISSION STATEMENT is a "blue sky" dream about what yoii, your board, 

your staff, and your students think about the role of your school in the 

culture in which you live. It is dream-li'ke. It may reflect ideas about 

*Long Rahge Planning; A Training Document (Part I and Part II) > by Dr. 
>Richard Feathers tone and Dr. Robert Chamberlain, January 20, 1978. ; . 

■ ' • - . k .• ' . . . • ' • ■ 

; ' ■ -.. ' .■ ■'77 ' . 



what you wish to 'accomplish, to achieve, to become^ Vou wiir fin* that 
the Mission^Statement is the least definitive element 'in. the niuItV^ear 
staff, planning document; It will not be specifically time redatedl^'wil J 
not have quantifiers , will not include evaluative statements . Yet, it may 
include/ statements that reflect qualitjr, that set some quant itative 
standards, and that provide the basis for' evaluation. 

The development of a Mission Statement provides you as director- of 
the school with an excellent opportunity to involve as many interested 
parties as you wish in careful thought about the educational direction 
of your sch 'cwtt j^ou may wish to develop the Mission Statement yourself. 
On the otpkt hMid , you may wish to convene a^ com^ftteff consist ing of board 
of control members, staff, parents, and student s .A Mission Statement 
preparedV by such a representative committee would appear to carry with it 

1 r- ^ ' 

a strongjbase of support in- future school endeavors. 

Writing the Goal Statements 
GOALS are derived from the Mission Statement. They are more concrete 
or specific statements of the dreams or ideas you wrote ii|||j^our Mission* 
Statement. TrPthi's c^se,''we arevasfc^tng-yod|kto-wxi:te_JGo^als_^ 
over a period of several years. Goal Statements ^3fe st?ill difficult to . 
measure, and seldom have quantifiers. Goal Statement s often uSe words such 
as improve, develop, understand, etc. Like the Mission Statements, Goal - 

'Statements can profitably be^^collected from all' groins interested in the 

. . ■ ■ ' •. ■ ■ ' ' 

educational directions of the school. 

Do not be conscious of. the order in which you write your Goal 

Statements. First, get them written on paper as they come to your mind. 

Later, ybu can rearrange them when you consider their priority. 
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Here are some typlcai Goal Statements: 

- To offer, the students the ^ery best possible education 
by providing them with teachers who are knowledgeable 
about the most recent methodology and subject matter. 



To establish and maintain high standards of e 
perceived by International and national accre 



education as* 
lilting bodies. 



- To offer language Instruction to the extent that aLl 
students may communicate effectlvej.y In both written 

* and oral English* 

' - To promote responsibility and self-dlrectlon within the V * 
faculty through participation In the administrative process. 

- To promote Intercultural understanding and appreciation 
among both the faculty and the 'students. 

Here are the sample Goal Statements as they were ordered in priority: 

1.0 To promote responsibility and self-'dlrectlon within 

the faculty through participation in the administrative 
procesuS. ^ 

2.0 To promote rntercult ural understanding ^nd appreciation 
among both the faculty and the students. * 

3.0 To establish and maintain high standards of education. ' 
as perceived by international and national^ accrediting 
agencies. 

4.0 To offer the students the very best possible education 
by providing them with teachers who are knowledgeable 
about the most recent methodology and subject matter. 



Note that -^the objectives will be ordered in prtprlty with the lise 



of a nomenclature to keep track of which bbTectlveB7-"activi-tjA«-^ 

. . ■ . , t ■ 

were tied to which Goal Statemerrts. You are welcome to use this system, 



consisting of numerals and periods, or create one of your own. The system 



works like this : 



1. Goal _ 
1,1. Objective 
1.1.1. Activity 
1.1.1.1. Cost 

1.1.1.1.1. Financial Support 
1.1.1.1.1.1. Attainment Criteria 
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.. ~'- ■ Writing Ob iectives 

Some facts about OBJECTIVES: *- - . 

* ' . ■ ■ ■ 

1. Objectives are derived from your Goal Statements. 

V 2. Objectives are measurable (by observation and/or with 
appropriate instruments), . , 

3. Objectives usually Kave time.periods designated. 

4. Objectives usually have quantities specif led . 

5.. There may be se^e^al Objectives for each Goal Statement. 
6. One Objective may*apply to mpre than one Goal. 

If you have never written performance objectives prior to. this time, 
do not expect them to be second nature. It will take some practice. The 
method we suggest to Write objectives is only one of many, dnd you may 
use any njeithod which -works for you. : . 

Some example Objectives: ^ 

1. 1, Separate faculty administiratlve advisory committees 
wiM manage the lower, middle, and upper schools, 

* beginning February 1973. Committees will meet at 

least OA a monthly bafeis. . ^ ^ 

1.2* The admission and placement of students will be 

* determined by a faculty committee, beginning in February . 
' : ■ . 1973, ' ■ vV-i^:;'. 

- 1.3 Curriculum standards and mat e ri i^s acquis it i will 

be ^ecoitraiended by a faculty committee, beginning February 
— ^_ 19731 . _ V 
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1.4 By Junfe 1974, ^one-half of therfaculty.;will hayeT — 

completed a three-credit coursK^n ischooi administration. 

2.1 Each new U.S. teacher will rec;erfveNL2 liours of orientation 
^ to the interr^atlonal school ^<Mbife An the host nation. 

2.2 Each new ho^t national tea<pp^will receive^ 12 hours of 
- \ orientation to the intern§^Ld/ia\ schjool and ^ner lean 

educatipn in general. 

<* ' ' . \ "* ■' 

.2.3 At least once eV6ify two years > every teafcher will receive 
10 hours of instruction in the history and culture of the 
host nation. . . ' ^ 

■-■ ■ ■ - '.S. . ■■■So ■ ■ ■'■ 



3il • By the summer of 1973, a non-graded system will • 
be fully operational in- the elementary grades, in > 
the. areas of readings math, and social studi^es • 



-Deriving Attainment Criteria 
The fetatemeSnts of ObjexJtives should reflect -a specific category of 
goals or 'goal ^in terms of a time, spdn of five yeiars or less. Rlease^ 




r^emfaer ;^two important cljaracteristics of th!^ Ob jectiv^s wrote : 
iQbjetftives are measurable, and usually have* -quantities specified. For 
these reasons, you should also be ab^(/ to st>te ATTAIJJMENT CRITERXA for 
each Objective you write. Your ability 4;o state AttaiiMe^ for 

■ ■ ' ,. .« > , ■ . 

each Objective you develop, is one w^y to detetmjlhe if you, have produced 
a clear, usable Objective. ^ 

Attainment Criteria is just an alternative \^y of stating how the 
Objective is to be evaluated (measured). Attainment Criteria need not 
always be some sort of sophisticated test or questionnaire. Oft'^n, they^ 
may be homey things, as observing pr\,covmtipg, like the presence' or 
al^sevice of^ an event or behavior. . ^ ^ .r^* - • ^ 

stating the,, fiscal 'yeaif in which tH^h^fe^|^y!^ be, attained 

will help you to order the Objectives i-^ i^^l^^^^^K specify 
the time J.t should take ta reach the Attkinment J^t^^^^^e^ 
each Objective. A facsimile of the fotm with Goal 1 of the example completed 



fol^ 



ows . 



Objectives- X through 4 / '^v * / • - 

■Goal 1 . ■ . . . • " * ■■ . . - ■ ;/ ■■ * 

Priority Description of Oblective ; Attainment Criteria Fiscal Yfe(s) 

1.1 Separate faculty ^min'^; Were committees *1973 •* 1977 
istrative advispry / ' formed by' February, ^ 

^ comfllittees will manage ^ 1973? ^ 

the, lower » middle, and ' — , . >• 

""^^ / upper ;schopls , beginning ^ ^ . ' ^ . . " " * 

' ^ \ Feibruary^^ 1973. Cc^ittees * • -» . - 

vill meet at least on a \ 

! ♦monthly^ baslSv ! - \- . * 

1.2 The admissiori^ and place- Was committee work- 1973 - l977 
ment of students will be ing.By Februslry, v ^ " ' 
determined by a. faculty ' 1973? « • - 

' cotnmlttee, beginning in ' . • " ' , 

.! ; February, 1973, • V. • 



1.3 Curriculum standards .and W|is coiqpiittee -work- /.1973 - 1977 
materials acquisition will itig by February, 4^ " * 

.. be recommended by a ' 1973? f . < 

^ faculty committee, begin-/ 

•r ning February, 1973. * v , " 

^' .■ • . « ■ ■ # ■ •' * . ■ » ■■ . * • - 

1.4 By June; ,1974, one-half of Wa^ course of fered? ^ 1973 
ttte faculty will: have com- How "many faculty ^ v 1974 
pleted. a three-drfedlt - 'took course? ■ ' 

.. course! in school admlni-/ ; / 

■ . . ■ strdtion.r. . r . ^ ^ ' ■■ ^ '■ ' - \ ' ■ ^ 

Writing the Ac les - ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

Some facts* about ACTjlVITlES : • - 
Activities .are Import ant because- they consume human and^n/aterlal ^ 



resources . The human resources represent 'time (money) and matetial * 

V jresourc^s may or ma jl not ^)e cbnsfumable, Jjut still may - be cost^ . Thus , ' 

thlis^ step is impo;^>l^nt: , Remember, the Activity is derived from J:he iDtjljectiye 



-There jnay_be_r^^ than ^^||^^cti\^^ per Objective. Some/ sample Activities 

for Goal 1, Objectives 1,' '2 and 3 :are : ^; 

. * .. ^ , 

lb 1.1 gstgibrish thtee aje|j«i»t4e--^cV^ cohimittees * 

1. ."^V . to -taanage 't?h$/l^wfer/Cn""^^^ 

. ;(5tih-8th) , and iWer \(9th- WjO^ schopls. . ^ i 
- /Cpi^ttee'^* wXll meigt at' lteast mogthW.^ .. 




1.2. 1 "^fltablls6 a three-i^ committee y 

to set standards of acfeiss ions and plaoement 8, 
• ' and to review apfpeals f roin parents. • - 

1.2.2 Ch^rgie- the coiranittee to prepare a written document by 
the beginning of the next school year explaining this 
'school's admissions and placement procedure for 
distribution to the public. . 

* * ■ . ' ' • ' . ■ ■ 

1.3.1 Establish a four-member, faaulty committee' to 
, rfecommeod ' curriculum standards^and. materials 
acquisition in the areas of language arts, math^ 
science and social studies. 



: ^ • Costing the Activity 

Provide your best . estimate of costs per line item ^l^never possible. 
However, since you are planning for >he future you may have to estimate. 

• • • ■ ■ % V -.^ .... ' ■ ■ ; - ;. ■ . v : \ 

Don '^t hesitate to estimate' -- use a good ball park figurie. Also, some 
.activities costs will -have to be estimatetJ by others, so simply say 

"otbcrst" . , - , - - 

In order to help you „ we have prep^ed three forms, 9, 10, and ll. the 
forms will help yonv^emember all the^ human any material resources necessary 
to cpmplete the; activity^ you are costing, Fbrm 11 may be fifsed to sum the 
categories (human resources and material resources). ^ * • J, 

\ At this point, we are. interested in the accouiiting, term "direct- 



costs," such as:- [: 

y "rf. §a1>rsLes, wages , benefits; 



V b. supplies and services (include travel i)er diepi, etc.) j and 

■ " • V - - ■ • ■ ■ ' " - ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ^ -'-y ^ ... ; 

c. equipment that ts purchased out of operating fiincls. 
' Pie ajse note that our Interest is in operating costs. Capital costs 

require a different apprtfach. • ^ . ; ; ' ' ; , V' 

-.* ' ^- ^ ''4||.' ■ 

• In some cases, costs will he little or nothing. F^ exaiB cdgts 

■ • . •■■ .-. ■ ■ ■■ ^v^--. ■ ; .: ■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■>. ■■ ' ^ ■.. ■■ P • 

■ for the activity 'derived from the example object iyes wilTSie valniost' zero ' . 
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fot-^tKe first threie activities , sincfe only some pap^r supplies and provision 
for s'taff time are needed . The fourth activity will require' soirie expense, 
since, li will be a tlniversity-sponsored activity. However, this is also 
a case in which -you might not be able to estimate the cost and it would 
be appropriate for you to write -"others" in the space designated for the * 
money figure of the activity. Your note of '^other" will tue the project 
analyst to look for the details of this particular activity from some other ^ 
source.- ■ ' <y' /j,: 



Budgeting at the Building Level 

, Gary Wegenke opened up the second part of this session with a 
Tfliscus^ion on a budget at the building level. He discussed some^ of his 
past expeTiences as a building prin^fpal where he and his staff utilized 
mission statements and goals to detenfline act ivit ies on a building leyel 
so' that p^ople^withtn the, organ iz at ion coul^ feel they had a vested interest 

" ■ , ■ ■ ♦ ■ ^. ■ ' ' - 

as a result of their contributions. He foci^e^Son ways to live with " 
district goals, but at^the^s^me time, make thetn, re^l for individual 
buildings. '*Hav# identifiable activities that are 'Related to overall 
goals so that people understand^their role-, ^and most pf all, that they do 
hay^ a role.'" * . ■ * ^ 

■ •■ •■ ■ v.^' i '- - : '..'-i''^^'-, ' . ' ■ * ■ . ' ■ " ' ■" • 

Without going into the Lansing mod^l in detail, . w^ich included a* 

presentation depicting Certain positive factors ^bout one of theirV : 
.sc^^ools, Wegenke stressed the importance of building up the trust of 
tft^'Mt>^ler in school as well as the community. He' pointed out that a 

hiAai^^stjc' approach must.be cak^n when dealing with ^epple. • 




Cooperative Educational Planning in the Saginaw Public Schools 



The next day's sessicn featured Donald Steele, Janet Konzak and 
Jerry Baker,, all ot the' Saginaw Public Schools . — 

In today's complex and rapidly changing society, there are only. / 
three things that can be ^ffid with any certainty about the futute: it 



will not be like the past; 



and it will get here before we are ready for^it. When contemplating the , 



future, it is always wise 
possibly go wrong, it will 
Educatlpn is by^no me 



it will not be like we ^:hink it's going to be; 



to remember Mutphy' s Law if something can 



ans imraunfe to "future shock which is why the 
concept of planning has assumed increased impottatice in the IT^st few years. 
As Green and Winstead (1975) have noted, "What is needed is a dynamic, 
systematic planning process that— ts^juoj^e comprehensive, better organizedo 
and moire responsive than mDSt of those we have known previously . In 
tact, the more complex, diversified and decentralized an educational 
institution becomes , thfe more import arft it- Is to have a systematic, planning 

process.'* . * ' ' ■ . \^ ' . ; v » ' 

The main purpose of c<>mprehensive educational planning is to coordinate 
all elements of* a particular system toward th6 attainn^ent pf certain goals. 
The actijal p^ahnihgiproces^ itself, regardless of whether, or not the goals " 



are ultimately achieved, cein result in important ]^ne£its , as Gr:een and 



Winstead point out: 



^'Planning will nct\pir6vide a perfect crystal ball nor , 
predict the futur^ with accuracy- nor prevent mistakes, 
-*ibut: a systematicv planning process will minimize thfe 
Vdegree to which olne is taken by surprise. Also , it 
;>^11 inake the revllsipn of goals« object Ives and programs 
easier li^heh new cpndiijions create the need for change . 
. Thus » planning; sh^^ ..bW judge*, eolely .by whether 

it helps' to acComb^ the best pos^sible results tvK^^t'y ' 



changing environmd 



nt . 



Given the obvious importance of long-range planning, how does a 
school district , especially one with relatively little experience in such 
matters, develop* and implement a workable planning model? That is not an 
easy question to answer. The whole concept of educational planning is 
still largely theoretical, making it difficult to isolate a particular 

approach that has proven to be successful in a practical sett ing. It is 

^ ■ ' " _ ■ ' ^ . ■ • ■ ■ . 

possible^- however, to isolate common factors that appear in most theoreti 

cal models and Incorporate them into a synthesized model specifically 

designed to meet the needs of the School District of the City of Saginaw. 

Planning Essentials 

Most planning experts agree that in order for any comprehensive 

planning model to succeed , several factors must be present. They provide 

the foundation upon which a sound planning model c^n be built, 

" Simplicity The' planning process must be simple enough so 
that administrators will be^ able to understand it, ^ee 
its value and incorporate it into their ' jobs without a great 
deal 6f upheaval or intensive training.. 

. • ■ . * ■ • 

- Flexibility . The planning process must be flexible eripugh ' 

to allow for changes when iiifTSiimstances for a change. 

- Total Involvement Any successful planning effort needs 
to have as many people^ as pdssible participating in it, 

, A plan that is imposed from he top is (doomed to failure 
almost before it begins. A »§6und' educational planning 
process should involve all segments of the community 
administrators, teachers ,r students parent s and other. r 
community;*residents . Widespread participation should insure 
• w support of the eventual plan. 



- Training At least a minimal amount of training should> 
be provided for all those involved in the planning effort, . 

.;" This vWoulcK include both educators and non-educators, 

- An Information System The emphasis here isf on a con- 
tinuous process of data collectipn that will serye^ as a 
basis for the entire planning. effor^. Both hard and so^t 
data are essential. Such a systeni ishQuJLd include suchi 
things 4s a comprehensive needs assie^siiient ,^ corainunity 



data, "staff data, student data, evaluation reports^ 
financial data, and potential economic , social arjd political 
restraints. ' . ^ 

" - Short-term Planning In recent^ months , the Schoql Disttict 
of the City of Saginaw has developed and begun to im- \. 
. iplement a short-term planning and management system that 
consists of three interrelated parts.: 1) a thirteen-s-tep 
approach that establishes anoual district-wide priorities 
and the development of building-level objectives to meet 
those priorities; 2) an annual program plan for all . 
central office administrators; and 3) building- level 
*job targets that are designed to ineet the district's top 
priority, which in 1976-77 is the imprpvement in basic 
skills achievement. Each of these three approaches is 
V discussed below. (Long-range planning will be discussed 
in the. following section.) 

■ - • . 

The Thirteen Step Approach 

1. The first step is to conduct an §issessment of the most 
critical educational needs in the school .district. 

2. This second step calls for the^uperintendent of schools to 
review the results of the needs^dssessment and to identify 
some high-level performance priorities that need district- 
wide attention. ' ' . 

3. The third step is a sy'stem-vide critique of the superinten- 
dent's tentative perfprmance priorities. The staff should 

have an opportunity to add to and subtract from these priorities. 

4. The fourth step is for the superintendent to review, all *Of 
the feedback from the schools and then formulate the final 
performance priorities for the academic year. 

5. The fifth step is for each' school to review these final 
performance priority statements . The principal and the faculty 
should examine'-'the performance of their schpol to determine 

if it is coritributing to a major problem identified on the 
* district level. The school should then ident Ifyvproblems that 
• it should strive to solve during the year. * ' . 

: ■■ ^ ,. ■ .\ : ' 

6. The sixth ste'p calls for eacji school to prepare writtien 
objectives to meet, these priorities. These objectives should 

be performance-oriented, stating in quantifiable ^terms', • 
insofar as fjossible, what will be accomplished withfin a 
certain time, / 

7' seventh ^^tep is fo^ the central jbffice staff to review 

^jJS^ljrtie written objectives prepared, by , each schQol to make certain 
^'^fehat jjo school has ignored a major performance priority in 

wh^ff'^^t is particularly deficient/^ ^ 
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8, The eighth step is fpr ejich school to prepare written 
- objectives. Ttie objectives become a performance ' 

commitment between the school and the superintendent. In 
effect, the school ha« pledged Chat quantiMable results will 
be attained by specific times. 

9* The ninth step is operational planriinig, .whereby the school/ 
^\wiH try to specify action it ;w£ll take by certain deadlines 
. ;^to realize each major objective. These stepTs should spell 
r out-who will do what by when; how resource conmitments will 
be^made; and what must be done by when in order. for each; 
performance put com^to be attained. 

10. The tenth step is «|^implemeritatioh of this procesVT^^^ - 

11. step eleven ijalls :^|i:^egular monitoring of the prog):am^^ 
assess the pr ogres sJ^'^/feWing made, ' ^ 



12. 




The twelfth stef) is an end-of-year evaluation of the per- 
formance outcomes. At this 'ppinfc, it is determined*' how well , 
each school did in reaching its objectives and major, per- 
formance commitmejit s . This evaluation makes it possible for • 
all concerned to assess outcomes and detemnine how even, ' 
ibetter results can/ be attained as a hew academic yelar and 
management cycle aice launched . 

\ ■ 

13., The final step is ti^e preparation iiEor' a^ new needs assessment 
effort to launch a new manageirtent cycle for the subsequent 

year. ' * ' ^ * ' * ■ 

B. Annual Program Plans ' 

/ ^ "^ Central Office administrators' have also developed this year's 
annual program plans. These plans will specify 'the following for each 



major division and department r 
Irf Goals • 

f ■ . ' • • 
2 . ^ Specif ic ' objectives . 



3. The relup ion ship of specific objectives to district 
goals. ^ . 

4. - The human and financial resources allocated for each 

' objective. # / 

. '.<.'•>'■■ ' • ' ' ' ■* ^ . • ' ' . 

^5. ""Completion date. 

' . ■ ■ . . : :^ . 

6. Evaluation criteria. 

7. End-of-year reporting system. 
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C. Bui Id In^- Levis 1 Job Targets 

All elementary principals have established j>uilding level / 
-priorities in reading and mathematics for the current school 
year. The job tar gist format calls for the building staff to: 

1. Identify and document needs; . ^ 

2. Establish prio#ities among various needs^ V 

3. Establish criteria for determining success. 

■ ■ ■■' ■ • ■ .'" • 7 

4. ; ^Sj^ecify plans which have, been made to alleviate these 

needs i ' / r 

' ^ . -• ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ , . • 

5. Outline plans which! have been developed determi 
results. . / 

All three' of these pl?^ning techniques /are based on the. planing * 

essentials discussed Varii^^ this paper. However, they are also short- 

range planning tools and , as such, do npt address the broader^ more conir^ 

prehendive, jieeds that are the essence of long-range planning. The .following 

sectfSn will attempt to develop such A long-range approach, 

■ ■ • ' ■ . ■ . • ■ - " ■ - •. • 

\ " ' " , . y " ' . ' , ' ■ •- 

Lohg-Ranae Planning / 3. • ' 

As the n^e itself Implies, long-range planning t^es a much broader 
look at education, usually in fiv^ or ten year intervalst The results of 
long-range planning have an fenormous effect on year-to-year planning.. 

Long-i;ange educational planning takes into account such factors as: 

1. vCurriculumi 

2. Instructional Services ^ 

3. Student Personnel 

4. Staff Personnel 

^ •; ■ 5. Facilities/;^' . /V .■; . : -;V./-.; 

: ^ (>• Finance,' ■ ' ^ ■' ■ . ' ; ■ ■;. r ■ ^' ' i-' 

: '-'V^'"^ 7. Tran . — 

'. is.". ., Food Service- *• / . ' • i " • 

9.. Business Managemeint ^ 

10, Organizational Managemeht - 

11. Population o. * 
l2f;V Physical Plant ^ ; 

13. Activities and Services ^ 

14. Governance 

- ■ B9^: _ : 
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—For the most part , the means to institute a long-range planning 
system alr(pady -exist within the Saginaw School District. What is needed 
then is a process that <*ill adapt the available resources'' to such a system. 
After reviewing a number of comprehensive planning models for education, 
the one that appears to be best suited for Saginaw's needs is a mbdeT " 
devel9ped by>M. J. Conrad, Kenneth Brooks and George Fisher through Ohio 
State University. This particular model focuses on planning at the local 
school district level and involves several separate and interact ing 
phases (much like the Saginaw tKirteen-step planning and management 
system presented earlier). 

Briefly, the Conrad .Model looks like this : • r 

^- Plannin g Process Strategy In this initial phase, 
• the results of the planning process should be clearly 
spelled out as well as the "time, resources and 
personnel necessary to "'attain the desired results. • 

; : 2. Developing a Data Information System Four major - • 
purposes of a data information system are : 1) to \ 
collect , store and .retrieve data, 2) to generate C^'. * 

summaries, '3)^ to generate alternatives , and '4) £p,/ - 
/ evalua^erand synthesize the alternatives. Much of 

the dat'k needed for this planning system already 
exists within the Saginaw School District. For 
instance, plans are underway to conduct a system 
wide needs assessment^throdgh the Batflelle Company 
that would include input -from administrators, teachers, " 
students and community res±d«^s. In* addition, .other ^ / 
sources of context information^'^ti:^^^ 
. ■ ir^clude school^aqid^oiMunity profiTes, annual dropout 

data, enrollmeht^^p^ 

resiilts^ evalua^><i^n reports, the newly developed 
- building leve^/job targets, annual program plans, 

standardized B^est data, follow-up stages of graduates, 
student survey ^results , to name a few/ 

. ^ ': ■ ■ ■ . ,• " ' ^ ' '■ ■ ■ 

..:''[--i^'-r<^\. Establis hing Goals for thk Syist em Before planning / 

V " can proceed^ it is imperative that "well-defined 

; ; v; * . ; goals be established. Currently, gp4ls. and pr^ 

/; are. established on an annual bag is througli the thirteen-' 

. step management plan but these are short- term, not 

-\ ^long-term goals. These go'als must* be ordered •according. 
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to import^nQe of . resource priority and further 
' • defined into more spec£fic objectives which can ..^ ■■ 

^ . be more easily measured ♦ It • is fessential that both 

professional and lay persoAs be Involved in establishing ■. ^ • 

* * the systetn's goals ^ ^ . Jf 

\ Developing Alternative Plans Given the goals and 

\ objectives developed ijn step three, the task here is 
to develop a series of alternative plans to attain 
those goals and objectives. Each plan must contain a, 
. * ^ basic strategy for goal attainment . Here again^ t^tal . ; 

involvemeht is crucial : each plan shoO'ld be devised S • 
. ^ by a broadly based group that includes administra- ; 

/ ^ tors, teachers , students , and community rfesideat^. One i> 

effective vay of developing the^e individual plans 
is through the advocate team approach. 

^ ; j^* • Synthesizing Alternatives The product of this phase 

is the ultimatie plan to be implemented. A. committee 
comprising all interested parties considers each 
V alternative plan, in li^ht of the goalsr an4 Objectives, 

and develops' the final plan. ^ . 

6* Implementing Plan This phase involves iiyiplementing 
the final plan eind , at the sdme time, initiating 
evaluation procedures. The evaluation data will 
indicate whether plan ad justments are warranted. 
This phas^ cantihues as long as the evaluative data , 
suggest additional p 1 a n : ad jus t me h t s are necessary, v 



J. Goal Reassessment Every three to five years^, it is 

essential that the. planning goals be reassessed , 

much in the saime manner that they wei-e originally 
developed. If after this time the goals are iound : . 
to be appjjpprlate , the complete replanning ^is nqt 
ne'cessary , arfa simple plan adjustments can be continued. 
If, however, goal reassessment indicates the need for 
changes in goals » the complete comprehensive planning 
process should be reinitiated. . 



Summary - »^ / 

. > . ■ 

At first glance, it might appear that this long- ifange plafining 

nen^gem 



iHodel is working at cross putpo'ijes with t-he pthefrtBellSgement systems already 
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dje^eloped. However", if they are implemented tioX^reiffr'ly, they should serve 
to, reinforce each' other. ' 

Both the long and short-range systems have a number of similarities . -j^ 
Both rely heavily on context data as a basis for decislonsrC Both involve** 



people from all segments of the community -tin the planning process. Both 
involve continuous evaluatipn. And both ipvo.lye regular ggal reassessment. \ 
The major difference is that the Conrad Model focuses on long-range planning 
efforts -and hds the ability to set bro^d , district-wide goals and to 
develop plans to redistribute the district? s reeourfies to meet those 
goals . Such a /planning system would establish the framework in which th'e ^ 

annual planning Systems would function. 

. . ■ • ' . • « ' , *■ * ■ . » ■ ■ ^ ■ - - . 

. Following their presentations on cooperative educational planning, 

^ - "^^S^' ■ ■ ■ . 

Janet Konzak discussed zero based budgeting, toward which the Saginaw 

Public Schools are moving. Their majpr premise for this move is a desire 

to decentralize the- budget . The goal is toward more budget autonomy for 

the building' principals. She pointed out ,the°Saglnaw superintendent, Donald 

Steele, perceives the principal as being very important in the planning 

of the budget for their particular buildings. Steele ' believes ' the important 

thing is to let the decisions be made by those '*clqse3t to the action." ^ 

Th^bQttom lin.e of ^ero based budgeting as Konzak described is_"it 
gets people to prioritize tKbse^.things that are most important i-V it wiLL^^^ 
not niecessarily decrease funcfing, and it may increase funding. It is not 
a cutting mechanism," but a prioritizing proc^ss^ Zero based budgeting is 
a managen>ent tpol %Cause ^it allows f bi^a shift|;ng ^of funds according to 
needs.; reviewing and analjrzing is involved. 

Unlike many budgeting t^cf\niqLuei5 that rely on last year 's budget , as 
a primary basis for the next year's allocations, in zero based budgeting, 5 
last year 's budget is no longer the major rale in the '"di^termination of 
fondiflg* This is mainly becaus.e zero based budgeting provides one with a 

. ■ ' ■ " ■ ' ■ . ■ ■■ ■ ■ • ■ A ■ 0 . ., 

new- starting point (by ^starting from, zero) for prioritizing needs each ^ 
year. She. pointed out that §uch a budget is best used in a changing <Jyriamic 



environment. Schools are considered changing dynamic environments, - 

especially those districts facing deblining enrollment. . e 

There aire two major steps involved in this process. The first step 

requires the person to identify decision packages, starting from 

point zero,, list all of thlpbe items you as/ a principal feel are important 

■ • ' ■ - • I '• ■ * 

to operate your school effectively. Each yposition In the building would' 

be . listed. Step two involves the ranking of these packjages , i.e. , 

prioritizing so that when decisions mus/t be made as to where the cutoff 

point will be, those allocating the f/inds wifik^ know what the principal 

perceives to be the mo^t imjioxtant items in rank order. In some case,^the 

.. ■■■ ■■ - ■-. " v/-:-. 

;whole package may be approved, where in other cases, certain items must 

■ . . • ■ ■ 

be deleted. . • * ' ? 

Every need listed niust be justified by the buduLding principal. This 

process is similar in many respiects to anotn4Br:n^anagement^ystem, 

\- . ■ . ■■ * ■ ' 

management by objectives. In both, formal planning procedures are involved 



■ .' . ■ ■ ■ . ■ "... 

Richard Benjamin concluded this workshop). He first made it clear that 
he wanted to discuss brief ly an area that dealt more with the; affective 
than the cognitive domain. He discussed what he perceived to , be an impor-.; 
tant fdttdr about plannin-g. The diagram presented appeals below : 

Diagram I 



Planning 


Implem^tation > 




Planning 


' \ ■ ■ ' .■ . 
Implementation 


■ ■■ > 

Time Saved 



'J : 



■ ; • ■ ■ C ■ . * - 1, 

The belief her6 is that extra p 1 ail hi:^ leads tto a. saving^ !of time. 7 
The. point Was; made that managers (principals) muSt not only protect their * 
V time but M:hey must vHlso save their time. It is critical/that the principal 

control the plan for planning effectively using his/her power and 

• \ ■ . - ■ ■ ■■ I ' . ■ ■ . '\ 

influence. • ' * ^ 

-This led inito a discussion on what actually is the principal's role . 
in planning, specifically in regarjd to powei^ and somewhat with regard to' 
the actual rq^d they^^play as, a principal. The tentative ansv^ers , Benjamin 
feltj^^re in the way the planning process is str;jjic Cured. ^ - ' 
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* CHAPTER FIVE 

THE ^INT COMMUNITY EDUCATION MODEL ; 
PROGBAM AND PROCESS IN ACTION 

^ Obiectlvel 

'I; yP^rsohnel Management ' ' ' ^ 

.; ' A/^ Human "Skills \ 

1. Is abl^ to get people to work toge.ther. • _ : 

A^, 2. Recognizeii the neied for ide'ntlfying and gaifling support of 

btrilding and cotnmunity leaders. ^ - ' 

\ . ' . ' ■■ ' ■ . . ' ^ ■ 

/B. ' Conceptual Skills . . v. 

, , ^' U ^ovolves htm/herselE In tt^e^prpf^cess of change: J 

"II,v Curriculum'. and .^Instructfon. ^ • j 

' ■ ■ •■ • ■ ' . ' ■ . ^ . ■ ■■• : 

'■ ' ^ ^ \ '■ ~ - i ■ ^ ■ 

A» Technical Skills * I 

. - ■ 

V Utilizes neighborhoojd, district ahd sltatewide resource's in 

V the implementatJ.on of the instruiti^Sl. program. • * 



III. Planning and Organization * ' . , 

• - - ■ ■ ■■■■(^'■' ■/"':■■:■■■'■■■■"'.■*>'■■■'■■': ; .'v v-v^, 

A. Human Skills ^ ■ ' ' " 

■ - ' ' ■■ .■ ■'- '. ■. V ■ 

. 1. Dempnstrates ability to gain active suppqrt of staff . ' ■ /- 
2. Encourag&s" staff suggestions. ^ / ' - 



<^ . Tech^ic^i Skills 




bemoristrates ability to assess 0choo^conin|,u^ 

■■.V*— heeidsr-' ^-^ V' \- ^ ^ '' ■ '*■■-,' ■ ' ' . - ■ 

r .Demonstrate^; ability 'f o . , | ' 

^ ^ 3,-. Demonstrates knowledge of ^ state and federal funding 

■■."■* * source^s, * ' • : " '■'i^'*' ^ 

■ ■ ""■ /- "• ■■' ■ ■ .■ . . ^- . ' ■ '■ . ■ ■" " • ■ 

V ^ 4. ^ Makes appropriate and efficient u^e: of building facilities 

i , ... ^ and grounds^, . » / / / ^ ^ 



IV/ VPinance * and Budget-^.' ■ 

^ • ---^ ' - . r . 

• A. jCo-nceptual Skills 
. / B. Technical Skills 



!• Has^fche ability to/ write proppsal^^ ^ 



. \ . ■.;.y. Publifc -^ch CpnnnuniCy RelaCions 



> ■ 

■V / 



A./.- Human S'kil^ls ■ • ■ <>- ■ -o . ■ ' ' ^-l': 

> ■ ■ ■ • " ■ ■ ' ' • y • ■■- ■ ' ■ * , .■ r \ o/^y^ 

K • 1. Has a considerate an<^ caring, attitude toward others. - - '.r:- '"''^y-'^"": 

2; Support;^ an"^. individual ' s "need for. persbnal development^ " ^ ' 

3., Is able^ to^ get^^schboT* and/prVcdnpun^^ 

"4. Is ^able to worlc with people who have different degrees of v " . . V^^^ ^ 

authority.' * *. , \ ^ -. y ^ ^ . ■ .^^ 



* rSr. Ci^splaya. e^^^ #^'rtceTT5 for ^hars>^^^ ^ >^ • • 

■ - -^'"'i' ■ ^ ; ^''.'V ■ ' ' 

' 5. Fosters a trust and belief- Within the 'conimiinitiy. . . ^ -^^i-wo*' .- 

■ ' ' . . - -v . ■ ■■ ■ • . . ■ y ■■/■ • ■ 

. /\ 7.. Has* ajjility to dniJerst^na §nd relate toy^eople, 

B. .Conceptual Skills „* ; ' ^ ;< V • . : ^ ' 



1 ' * 



1. - Deals with -diffetentVtypes o^^peop^ib in <3fe|f&f en^^^^^ ■ '^'r' ' :!:^^ 

. . , Ifemoristrates ability to fifpalyge anfl assess . cbfiimunitV^ poy,« ; : 

* ' \ ; r structure and leadership. • * * ' ' ■■■ :^Ctr/''\y''J''.''y^'^ 

- :^3. . * Demons fr.^tes knowiedg;e^^ o^^^ how to ^f tec t-ively ; utilize cotnmi^nity* ■ : -VV? 

^ - 4. Demonstrates^ ability to design methodis fj)r icnm ■ • •■^v;^.-^^ 

- - '"^interaction. ' v ■ \ '^'.^ ■*'>*• *■ ■ r " >, k ;:■ -i'S^.; 

-C?^;- Technical' tSklllsM^*" ■ ■ V- \ '^U / M^': ; o^^- 

^ y ^^monstrat^s/ability t^^ J 




Introduction - \ Ji^ f. . 

■ ■ .■ * .' ■ . . 

"fhe, conmiuriity is the classroona*', /.five words ;|,hat yare the^-corner-: . 

"' I'. ■ ^ . ' • ' ' ^ .■ ■ ' 

stone of the community education philosophy and the ^acon -guiding the ' 

• • • . - t- ■ • 

efforts of the Flint community schools tr-Fliat is strongly committed to v 

■ " ' • . . . . • 

the belief that the education of children is influenced by. their total 

. * ' ■ ' ■ • -• • ■ ' ' \ 

environment and that the development of an rndividual must b^ accompanied 

by development) of the community.- ' ^ ^' ' . ' 

Flint's community education philosophy not onl^ recognizes the 

.' •" ' ' . 

tremendous impact of the- community upon the child, but the Flint comiftunity 

' ♦ ' ' -.^ » " . 

schools have taken the lead in bringing together the communiity and its 

resources to exert a positive influence upon the total development of 

the child. For this reason, Flint was the site of this community education 

wotkshop. " 

\ ■ ' ^ ... ' ^ ^ 

Commutfi£^r^^Ediic^ . , 

The optening session featur^d^ Peter Clancy, Superintendent of the 

■ ■ ■ -t ' ^''*^.„ , . . .1 

Flint Public Schools. Clanb-y pointed out that it J,s_his ^b that 
elementary principals occopy the Icey. -rble in education today,' Essentially 
It -is- the principal who must know and understand the needs and desiresNaf 
hi^/her community and respond by providing a total educational program, 
Clancy coined the phrase ^'mainlining community education," the concept 
upon which this workshop is buH,t , to reflect . the concern thit educators 
work with all. elements of the community to achieve their desired goals. 
Community programs in the school must be an integral part of the total 
schooj program and. not simply an /'add-on" element apart from the regular 
activities of school. Until community education reaches this stage It . - 
will not serve its real. purpose of enhancing the school/community program 
in order to have a positive impact on the child, ' 



Clancy btief ly spoke on the origin of fcommunity educattqn in Fliat. 

' . " ^- . ■ *. . , ' ' • ' ■ 

It/^mginated with Frank Manley,-bne of Flint's ,most dispijiguished . 

■ ' " ■ - ■ •* . ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ , ■" ■ '.- . 

"^educajtbrs , when he suggested , using school* facilities, iji the evening ;iqr.*^-^ 
connnunity use, Charles Stewart Mott likied Manley'^s idea and provided : 
financial support. Its grimaryyfocus then, around 1930, was community 
recreation which became Flint's "School Center llecreational Program.."; : 
From this, Other community programs were started. Community need's were 
periodically assessed and h^w programs established.- . 

By 1950,*' the community education conc^ept had rapidly expanded. A * . . 
separate community director,, community^ superrintendent , recreation specialists 
etc., were employed to administer the many new programs. This created 
what Clancy termed "a two headed monster. " Many areas of the school*/ 
community progiram overlapped. Eventually roles were redefined and the 
overlapping of administrative functions was eliminated. The school/community'/ 

^and regular school, program operated as one with ohe community . coordinator 

, ' ' ' ■ . , ' . 1 

and one school superintendent. 

Clancy informed the* participants thatthfey, as urban principals, 
must become cognizant of student and community needs. Becoming aware of 
such knowledge is a school responsibility. "The community is a classroom 
and should be utilized," he said. He suggested that a coramuni-ty council^ 
be established at each school to serve in an advisory capacity in order 
to better meet the neeiis .of the community. 

' Guests during the opening session included various commun:|ty liaison 
f epresentat ives . Included was the police liaison representative. 
Punning. Dunning discussed his role in the school and coramunityj 
that his primary ^functipn is to advise principals and teachers of court 
procedures when problems with istudents oct:ur. He also serves as a counselor 



, Richard 



, stating 



f or students Who are. experiencing problems \ in and out ojf schopl and 
.handles child abuse cfaaesl He IndU ro^.e could easily become^^ 

.UnerffiBctive^ U principal' or tfeacher .called h.im for- every snvall jlroblem, 

^He mafces- it a potnt to handle thos<tciiase^^^^ perceives a's^ser 10145^, 

Successfulness of this .^particular program f 
' ^ Another guest / Jim Mil lapaugh , wa^ from .the department^f Schojol- 

^^^K"'^^^""*^^^' ^ discussed how^the pa^I^s^^^l^^ cooperation with 

school ofitici^is, has. pl^anned extfens^ye gchool^park program/ The 
^i:eis*uTts-of /this ^ogram hVe'been 'quite positive -becau^ of its cooperative 



J • - 

nature, , Every school partaclpates^be^lrining at the pre-schooi level, - *" - 

Activities include swimming,, skating, basketball, tennis,* etc. ' 

•'"*'.,' . * ' *■ , - ' . -. ■ ■ o ' ■ . ♦ . 

; - T Hawkins, serves as a community representative 

aid. Her basic fumcti<)n is to handle complaints made by^the community, 

city's^^ervice organizations vare directly connected with this * * 
program, For ejj^^ple, if a parent file§:/'a complaint to the service Tepre- 
sentative ab^ut a street light that is'^6ut, it is this person's function 
to c'ontactithe agency that handles sikih things . " Concerns are handled much ' 
faster .v|h0n presented by this person. "becauae agenfci^s are aware of the 
, funct:io4 .t-his person serves, and th4" various age/rt:ies were ii'strumental 
in/est'^blishing this position, 

1 Follo^^ng the morning ^^ession, participants spent two hours touring 
thelFltnt College and CultuJ^al Center. Thi;|^dntel^ is made up of six 
buildings that offer Flint ' s| residents and visitots ,an elaborate* display 
of various cultural activ The center consists of the Sloan Museum 

of Ttanspo'rtation, Port Music]|^ Center , Wfiitin'g Auditarium, DeWaters Art 
Centdr, Flint Public Library,' Longway Planetarium, and the Sarvis Center 
(Banqbet Halls). ^ • 



Involvi}ng Parent's / ' ^ 

Giri^ger Edwards , Social Service .Field JJbrker. at Fli^it ; s Williams 
Coininunity Cert tery was t^e- featured eveaing :SpeakexV Her topic , "Do We 
Really Car^e," f6c|is«d upon* invoJ.vins parents through, a humanization j 

■ ■ ■ •■ . •• * • ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ' • ^ j 

process, ^ • . ^ - ^ -V- : ,. . ■ '^v 

. .■ • ■ .. . , ' ' 

Edwards spo^e about ways to get the community more abtiv^ly^:^v61ved / 

She feels that principals , aliong with staff, and central, of f icie ■ assisffeiixice 

should work at "helping to free t-he children's mind 'V of ijome, problems \ 

so that the child will be more receptive to l^atVing activit'i^es, while in 

'school. This freeing of a child's. mind tan only be ac;complished wljlen 

parents are assisted by school personnel about ways to better cope with ' 

daily problems. iPor example / she spoke about a program she has established 

where single mothers are brought in to meat and support each other. "Thisy, 

is a way of letting these: parents know they are not alone." / ^ :.' - ^ 

Edwards makes many hdme vi>s its. There are several reasons/ behind 

trrtese visits. One is to talk with parents who might reluctant to comfe 

to school, and the other is to better arsess the home situation sp t.tiaf 

•■ ■ • ••' ■ ' \- vv-r: ■ 

she can then make teachers aware of ^why a student might behave the. way ^ : 
he or she does/ She informed the group that Flint/had a pllaa several yeaps 
ago, whereby teachers were given two days off a year to vis^t ij^^otI^es3l Thi^ 
program is not current ly in effect but there are plans to reinstate it, ; 
One technique she feels is' valuable is wh^re she purposely introduces 

■ v_ .-^ ; ; . ■ ■ ■ • / ' . ■■■ ^'' .^■■'^^ :\ 

to each other/ students who are alienated froii most of their peers, , 
iThese could be the quiet children, the^ver-weight children, etc. Getting 
parent3 and teachers to be more sensitive to the needs of studertts^is 
one of her major goals as a social service infield worker. ' , ^ 



V/ ^ ■; SttiB ta^ked'^^^^^^ of the v^^y mdl^t^^ . 

i-'^i^: i- V ,. exjii^rieftc© daily, j^batrt^ffectvth lij^tes ato4 bKe ^ttid^nte. Beihg' awaife 

. ^■'•v'K.-. KU- • •. '4 ■ ■■■■\ ■■''} ■ ■-■■'i^: - ^ > ■■■ ■v"- ■ . r^/ / ■ ■' ^ • •••F'-: ■ . •■ 

■ ' l V *;aiw, h«iipin[g wit abor^lbhs , 'aivbirce-^ jall > pregn'i&ncies , ' ^ -if v 



SlCjkniess, ete.i^/is^^^^M Ib to be ^ff^^iveiji 



t-The foliowi-'^g is ^^ brief^^ descriptfon op: some of the varioiis pifograms.. 



^ Ig'ltnt Trofcrariis ■"v>| ' ./V" .''^X. ■ " ■ 



servicers and' act : 



livi^ties pr^oyided by Flint to iAcofporate * 
I^^the^ijiconimunity iotp a total /e^ucatianal/Xend^afvdt^ for students both . ' v 
Inside and butsid6^ of the classroonu-'Mi^ the: f olloving programs wtere - 
itiltiallx fundied thro'bgh a gtahfe-^^jf the Cbairi^s^ 5t6wart.,Fbundation: ' - 

ate Still totally ^£unded |5h prpvldeV • 




further ^information on these Jahd- other .pirograans i^^^ ^ ' 

: ' ; V Community ServlqevQccupat idns ^ , ^ ^ . : ^ . 

The Community. Service OcQufatibris program 4^ for pepple w^tth 



exceptional requirements that arey not met by/^bnve \J 
courses and techniques . Commuintty - Service Occupati^ services IJi 

areas of health, public service bCQupd^t^^^ .V 
attending classes and parent education. Flint' s Community Service.- ^ 
L ^ OGcupa,tions lists 21 class ^fferl^rigsy 

.-They are; '■■x-;" -.-■-^ ' 

' -y ■ . , ■ ;•' ■■; ' -v'- " ■ ■ ■■ ' ' '. ' • ■ . ' 

1 Child "Care A'ide^ Studies -methods bf child guidance ', r.^ 

through all phase-^'vof diey^lbpme^^ i 
years, and alternatives :foir bhlld .carev gtydents visit- ^ ^ / 1? 

. ; . child care faoi4ities and set up a ihioi"- nursery in , * ^ ^ 

I the classroom. ^Glves valualjie training 1^^^ • • . - ' " * 

or child c^e emplbjnnent ..-/V ^ 1'. |. ■ ■ . .• . ■ " . . " 

* Commercial & Industrial Security iTrainlng . I -f- >tfepares * . % 
- • students for .employment a^ security jg^t^s* Inservlce 

training sharpens fektils of those i:alri^dy^'emp.loy^ * . , .' 
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^ ^C6ii^ei?clal Ifc'lnd^ Secarity Training ^^11 Hr 
^CPir^requiilte ComiQerc^^ & Industriar 5e4^ 

• i. ProvideM^dvanc^jJ inBtructipn l^ivWcuyity f:echri£q|je3 

^ ^Gbmmunitv Sex^^ Wbtyk: Aide rr Iidiferltif leg 

cdnununity t:^8ource agencie^ , anjd thetr fun^tiohi^ 

• The "course '18 designed ( for ^cial: Worker^^ as 
c ommiinity development as si $ t aint^^^^ of child" c ar ie 

,.{■.. :aS;SOC l^ates.. ' . y/'' //^'o">-* [ - r^' .: 




Emergencyvi Medical Technt^tati ^- - ; Provides valuaH 
trainiriitn^^ ^'^M''^^"^^ 



emergency siquad 



rs Ipasic. skij.ls and^ 



• 7 



.•■A-. . 



\v 



Jcnowledge necessary for eme^^eacy nj^d^^ 

Home Health Aide ^ j ; oMf^^ an 6p|j6rtAij:iit y 1^ ¥ 

: iJfeBtr n t^lc of a:;pati^j^ ' cbh^iiie^ 

^^at Hoti^w InstiS^cti^ l^us^!^ 

hold 8af ety , :£b^ ^bud^ettiig , and peicson^l 

care. • ' - ■.. ■ ■ ■ , ■ ' ' --^ ■ '^-^'J' - 

Medical Office Aseist^ht. <C1;erical^ Prer^^ 
Typing skill . Ei^iphas^^es^^^m^^^ office pr^pedures ' 

inc|.udingi.Blue ^oss^ Jile)|icaid, Medicare 

and-other. ihird- party carr^ forms^: • > 
; ..- . -v^^r. ■ -^yfi/ , ■■ . . 

Medical Of f ice^Asstsiant ^(!||Clihi^ Aciquaints 
■^tudents"^^^ in preparing 

^ patients for exiarainatipn- and asslstl: physiQ;|an. 
;j Also covers perlbrmlhg seqii-technical^ ' 
'^tabOratory workv use and care of appll^ances, Instr^ume&ts 
and medical equipment. -^if^^ S 

l iMental Ret^datioh Aide -"*T;rerequislte : Nurse Aid|e/ 
Orderly I or:equivalent wjD^k ei^cperletice. ^te 
the speqial problenis of wdtking withft^ ^ 
Impaired*: v 



Nurse Ajde/Oirderly I provides valudEle skills £bx 
■•'^^i&aployfaent or ^^p^^ Introduces :the 

\ >j:ijylent to and f acllltte^, and to the 

1^'^" basic cajre 6f patientfe^^InclijdeB |fO^ ^perience in 
^' extended, ■■pare ■ f^i lit ie^.. ■ ■ ■;' " ^-^^ . ■ 'X 



Nurse Aide/Orderly II ' Prerequislt l^prs^ Aide/ 
Orderly I or equivalent hbspital experience. J^dvanced 
training that includes ^ review ^pf aiiatotiiy , lUjadicaJl 
terminology, chai^ting^^and bbsefyation OfcpatieptSif^ 
Work experierice ib exteitded iare jacilitles is provide^. 



i 



Optometry Aide ; - - Prpvid6)S training for the? per^^^^ 
•of a Wufppber of ^dutie|| , such as la^u^ati^y and oJEf icer 
Wtyrk, under the supervlsiorivof ai^jjJS^^ 



i rk : . 
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/ Parent Workshops A series demonstrations- and % 
'^ discussions for mothers of pre-school children on 
various aspects of home and faihily management, child 
_ f development, and parent-phild f^^^^^ ^ 

' ^ in cooperation with>the Genesepv^ibounty Dej^auutmeht of 
. Social Servipes and Probate. Court-, the series, fosters 

: ' a bptter/understanding of child-rearing and how-to gain 
additional enjoyment fitom the pare^nt ifrg ¥ole . 

^^vraac y Aide ^- Prepares the student to accomplish a \ 
nSSnbfer of selected tasks under the supervision of a 
' / , • qualified pharmacist . Includes medical f orms , . stocking^ 

apd replacement of drugs ^'nd solutions, labeling, and * 
medical,' ten^inolbgy. ' \. 

^''^"^^Iliy ' ''^ Aide -- Prerequisite: Nurse Aide/Orderly 
I or eiP|!ivaient Work exp'erience. Acquaints students 
with the' problems of the physically rehabilitative 
patient^prthopedic ^devices , terminology , and physical 

development are stressed/' ' ' 

\ ■ ■ • ■ . • ■ 

Ward Glerk V- Introduces students to routine job-^ 
skills / Includes record keeping, reports , charting, * 
office management, communications, and an introduction 
to medical terminology. - . ' * 

following are • non-credit offerings: 

Babysitting Clinics .-- Helpful to teenagers who wish 
: to become bet t;er prepared for eniplo3anent as babysitters. 
* . . ■ ■ ^ . . *l ■ ■ 

- Citizen Bgjnd Radio Aimed at- proper uses of C.B. 

radios. Ir^cludes basic equipment, concent rated training 
in proper identification and report writing,. Also 
covers civil defense^ emergency communications, 
weather watch, 10-Code., truckers' language, law enforce- 
ment C.B. , air courtesy, F.C.C. rules and Parts 95. 

Introduction to Medical Terminology -r- A basic course. , 
for students with no prior experience in medical terminology, 
* Emphasizes definitions, proper spelling, and pronunciation 
of medical terms, and the prefixes arid suffixes most 
commonly us^ in health-related fields,. 

Pharmacology (Certified N. A, P,N.E,S. ) Prerequisite: 
Completion of an approved practical nursing program. 
Reviews math', and the principles , practices , and theory 
of the administration of medication. 




Security/Home & Community Crime Prevept ion Prescribes 
iriethods i^nd measures useful in personal and home security. 



yC'i'^.-:'''^:'! Family L:^fe Edutatlaif ' 

;!;)>V'!v: Ftl'r^^ Family Life Education prbgr^ is mMl|*ciisci£)llnary, containing 



.basic ^iconcepts of sociology, psychology * anthropology , biolpgyjt iiome ' 

; ^ \ '^.n . ., ' ; ^ , . ■ ' . ' . ; I ' . 

©coi/omics*, health, ptiysical education and medicine as they contribute tp 

healthy personality and to effect ive role performance within the famiiyi , 

Integrated into the Flint Comcfiu nit y Schools in 1965, it offers services 

■• . ^ ■ ■ " ■ / ^ .- ^ • '.\ ■ .• 

for students in other public, pr^jvate arid parochial schools, as well'^s 

■ • ■ ■ / . . ^ ■■ : ■ - , -■^■.\ . 

parents, pre-adolescents and patent groups throughout Genesee County. \ 

• . . \ : • . , ■ ; \ V ' ^ ■ ' ' . \. ■ ' 

Family Life Education is;;provided to all fifth and eighth grade students 

in^the Flint schools , and their parents, if interested . Also, an elective 

course is offered to high school seniors. ^ , 

The program is desigyiea' to improve student understanding of the 

development of human sexuality, a ta&k that iS; sometimes difficult for 

parents because oi inadequat,e knowledge and an Iriabillty to communicate 

with their youngsters . Family Life Education plays an important role in '. 

iuplementing parent efforts in sex guidance, however, it.' does not undeartnine 

their standards and/values for family livingj ' /; . 



Consumer and Home Economics 



Family Housing, Foods and Nutrition, and Child Growth and Development - 

Consumer^ and Home Economics Education is designed for men as well as 

/ ■ " " ■ ■ ■■■■ ' 

women. In addltii/n to an assortment o£ adult education and le'iisure pursuits , 

there are cla3ses for high school credit , youth , enrichment and jo|) prepari 

skills. ■'/; ^ ^ ■ 

Youth enrichment programs are available for first through ainth grade 

youclgsters after schlbl , on . Sataardays and during tlxe summer on such, topics 

as clothing, foods, nutrition, needlework, camp crafts or handcrafts J ^ 

Consumer . and. Home Economics Education also-^goes into the coriimunttypv One- h^^ 



1?^^^^^^^ are prepard^-'jfor an Jiint ,club-, ^rg^hiza}-^ % /• ^ 

^ ^^^^'^j Program topics covet homje repairs ,Vcake:'>i ■H':-' '. • 

r/ >Af<^ov^t^^ bazaar items/, wardrobe raveling/. timf^W' ; ' ' :/ =^ * >•*/ 

■ ' ^/-'j-' ■ '■■■•■,';:■■:>-■.',••• ' '■ • '' . ■ • •.. . .li ^ .v ■ 'v-v^-^.-f / 

■ ^^-r^' ' ^' , ' ■/ ■ •• -J'- ..'-'.l .:r-^:^-)'/v /V"^'- 
'■,i:;/:'s;avlW;w^'^ls>- and , handcrafts / . ::•.•:/ ' ■ . 'i ■/'■'./;/'•'(■•• .-^^^''-i' v-v' ' ^- 

.:, ; • ; Continuation Schooj vigor Girls* ; 

> ' provide an environme.nt in ^ s.>i<v^«j^ ,; . 

positive attitudes toward education /.family ^nd cjoirnnuirity J the/Fli'n^' 

. . Ooiranunity Schools .designed a 'C^ Scho6l'|^for Girl| as an aitferii^r. 

• native , to the traditional schob'l setting'.' : //^^ ' -/ 

k"- " ly- ^ * -. ■ ■ • '/ -^^ ■ ■■ f*" ■ - " , .7 , ; ■ ■ ,■ . : ■■ . ■'. 

Continuation School' sbcial workers provide gifoup discussions , ' indL- 

■ ' ' . ■ • , « ^ ,,*.■..' 

vidual counseling, home cdlls and informative- meet ings for the students 1 

■ • * • ' ■ ' ■' " ■ ^ , ' . ■ ' ' ■ ■ . " ■ ■ ■ " 

and their ^amil^s. Caseworkers encourage family communication in( 
dealing with the giirl' s pregnancy, • f 



c^n dgveQ/opi vi^? 



When necessary jschooi social wprkers re¥er .students toyappropriate 
community agencies for. additional services . 

Foreign Latiguages 
The purpos.e of Foreign Language Px;^ram is to" propiot^ jhuman 

understanding between the people of different cultural backgr^^ in ' 
Flint. The major goal of the Foreign Languagfe^ Program is' to ptoyjide a s 
variety of language clasifes, with an emphasis on conversational skills , 
to meet the demands of students ; travelers and business people in the 
Flipt C(>mmunit^. The classes are designed to appe^ to people of all 
ages at every level* of competence. . 1 . 

.> Teaching techniques are basically audio- lingual , ♦that is., listening 
to and speaking the language* rather than reading or visiting it. The 
lliajority of foreign language teac-liers are native-born anji/Tlave served 



\ : 
; : ; 




^ jthe. program for. five or more year^. i , 

ERIC - ... . ■ ^. ' ■ . 
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Ihitiatdd in 1958, the ; Foreigh. 
-weefc ses^ons in ten^i4:anguage^ at *thr^ ley^l^ ^^?!*^'^^^^ ^nterraecidLate 
ii^df'- advanced.: : Languages I ^p^^^ Spanish, 
VRussian,; French, J Nbrwegiari> Poi-^ugUe^e , Italian, and' Viet naiit^&e.;' 



. ' ' ' * * The Homft-^^hool CFiinselor . 

The' Home School Counselor's job is to listen, relate, suggest, care / ^-r 



>4 



ah<3 express tha/fc, care in a^ way people /an understand. The Home S'cliool I:. 
Coun^selot workV,^^^^^^^ conffnudH.ty councils, agencies and prgaiii2a|i,Qns^^^ - 

Students j, anV schoQl personnel, « . ^ ' ; - . 

The job descriptibh 6alls him/her ". . . a warm human being interested. < ^ ^ 

in and able to assist p<S^)ple , with special; he6c^s." For the Flint peoplg > - = 

he/she '±d^^ known foir his/her .interest and service in inspirJ^p^ -{-iA 

ctiildrerj/ apdi their patient p to adcompiish vhat? miight • fce'^'eons idered Itopci?^^^^^ .w^-. 

. chalXen€ea,::^r, ' " ,i ^ • 

V He/sfie is familiar with the problems of ftbe,^families . i^^ the/ne;pghi^orrV 
hd^)d h^/she serves because tWat is his/h^ job. The counselor is ,phe^: ':-'^^ 
main line of communication between the school 4hd the homes of - its fetudents .^^ 



The counsetor cont^^cts families and t^ies. ta^^ 
: can undermin^ a chiid' s development such as unemployihent( inadequate . ** ; 
bousing, poor money management, physical and.mehtal health problems ^and 
:^ nutrition deficiencies. Sometimes the rnos^ imt?ortant service is simply 
listening/to a parent who hfeeds to talk with someone. / 

Community ecikjc^ion recognizes that a school system cannot e^xi^t - ; |^ 
isolated from other aspects of life irf the city; that schd^^ 

shut out •distracting influences from the pupils they gerN^e; tWat each . ^ 

child brings his whole envirbmij^nt With him, and that th^j.;iSitmosphefe of ^ 

er|c.' ■ ■ ■ : m^oe I ' •' ''m ' 

T"-^ '-;';::?^-, --j'..r< .-J-.;:-'' .^^v /mv 



th^ petsbnaiity of every i^rent is^^^sentl '^k^^^ 
classroom.- • , / ;• - ' f-^i'^l- 



i*;^;^ The community educat ion tfeams kt th .yiem^nt^^^^^^^ 

^ schools are augmented by the additi^on p£ paraprofessional hbrae schopl-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^:^ 

• >j; .Gouns:el6rs . , ■ . ■ , : • -.'^--^-^ 



. \ Humanities and Lariieruage A^ts . ^^^^^ 

^ In the Flint Community Schools, "humanities" or m^re formally, 

the Humanities and Language Arts Program provides humanit ies-based J?M': 

/ / ■■■ - .■ • ^ ■ ^ ' " ■ "■ ^ ' ■ ' ■ ^ '^'^i-^ 

studies for every^ interesW and" need expressed ^by the people of Flint • 1- ! ^ 

This program. offers a variety of classes ranging from psychology to > i 

journalism. Typical subjects include creative writing, genealpgy^, legal 

procedures, beginning English, world religions, parliamentary proced(ire, ' 

.. \ :,\.'.y- .. v. ..^ - --'J' 

^^r^f reading,, language usage and citizenship. Classes are' designed tq^suit ;f 

-■^ '-'^^ ' ■ '■ < ■ ' 'V ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ : ■ 

people of all ages, nationalities , incomes and interests. The Humanitie^ 
■■ ' >'4V /'.^"^ .^^nguage Arts Program serves three intefmingliag groups of people' 

y^r' r * ■ ■/-■ ' " .: ■ .'■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

'-^V^ adults and non-ctt izens . ' ^ ^/i*' 

* Leadership Development . ' 

■\:/'The Hin^^^^^ Schools offer Leadership Development and invite 

/;3: V^^*^*^^^^ -^^^^^ in bringing together . the community; and its resources to • 
«^ improve the community 'sr quality of life, barticularly as it affects the * 
opport-unities for each individual to achieve his/her maximum development. 
. , At each ^lint school, the total staff ^orksV together is"^ a team for ■ 

"complete '^in^plemejitation of the community education philosophy . Greater 
community, involvement ii^ the'^'schools^is encoUt::^ the 
vehicle p;^ indi^^ldual Sc^hool-Community Advisory, ^oujicils. The councils — 

ERIC -■'r.-:-:- ■V':^.^^^^^^^^^^^ , ... . 



ri^prejsent ;brgani zed .at tempts to improve the. quality of life in the 



(' '/ - ^ Mus^c- Youth Enrichment 



f J^^^^^^ Youth brings a" varietj^ of musical experiences 

to students of the Flint Community Schools, helping them gain musical 
skills for enjoyment and ie If- express-ion. Activities are designed fdr 
|fehree to eighteeh-y6ar-old3 , parer^ts in two classes : Music 

or the Youn4 phild arid Parent, and Suzuki Violin and \pello. 

Separate classes for parent (s) and the pre-scho^^^^^^^ are - ^ 
pnducted at elementary schools. Youngsters ate introduced to rhythm 
instruments, sin.g;ing, movement and listening.. Parents leaVn about . a 
pre--schobier ' s musical develq^ent and .hdv to foster it at home.. 

. 1 Personalized Curriculum Program ^ ■■ ■ . ■ , 

^ Personalized Curriculum Progt am (Bct) , introduced in 1962 ^s an 
experijiietit^o cut the number, of dropouts in Flint ' s public junior and . 
senidr high schools; has demonstrated how t;b develop- "holding power" as 
it worked to meet . student needs'. ^ . > 

/' Began at a tipie when more than prie^third Tbf .alT students entering / 
ninth grade did hot finish high school , PCP was able to retain*eighty 
perce,nt 9f its participants each year , hb^ding them ''unt:^^ succesrful 
completed high school. The kiey to the t>r68^^^'s success over the years ha 
been'special classes , counselors and counseling services , afi^^subsidized 

. ■ ■ ■ ? . ; ■ • ■ ■' ^ ■ ■ 

work*study opportunities. t , ^ 

.. . ■ ' ■ ■/ . . " • ■ ^' . . . : _.. , .■ . ■ - ? 

The successfui elements of the Personalized Curriculum Program*, 

have become part oP the regular junior and senior high school servjice^. 

to benefit all st^ents. The Charles Stewart Hott||^oundati^n h^^tbeeh 

the primary fur>ding source during, the fourteen- yqar exp^i?iment . . , 




Early Experiences 

'.■» ■,'•' ', * * 

The next morning's session was held at the Williams Conunynlty School 

in Flint. Dan Cady, <ionsultant for Inserylce education -in Flinp, [Presented 

a* film on undets tand^g others by ?fr, Mbirris Massey, Associ^e Dean 

and Director of Undergraduate Studies , University of Colarado. The film, 

*"What You Are Is Where You Wofe When," offe^ answers for such questions 

as, why others won^t accept, your point of view. Identifying and dealing 

with your own value judgements, or how you might go about coping with ' . >: 

change • ^ , 

• According to Massey, you arefwho and what you aire prJLmarily as a 

• . . .. V . ■ w ' '.i : ; . . 

result of >rour experiences early in life . Massey makes the analogy 
between your brain and a computer. And like the program tape which deter-, 
mines* a domputer's actions, your^early experiences "imprint" upon your 
brain a "program t;.ape" which guides and determines your behavior. / 

• - . ■ . • V- . - ' . 

Massey uses th% words "value system" rather than program tape. But ,^ 
he says, your values are just , as influential in guiding you as a program 

tape^is in directing a computer. Furthermore, you can be trained to 

■ " ^ 

'understand why a person reacts in a particular way to a given situation 
by discovering their '^"program tape. " That isj by discovering their value 

' . • • • , ^J'. , ■ 

system; . . 

Massey says we develop our value system during a "programming 

period" which lasts until^nearly twenty years cJf age. But, he cautions^ 

. ' ' . ■ , ■ - •\ ■ 

the most significant; amount; of "imprintipg" occurs by age^ten. 

The "imprint" period begins ^t birth, hie says , and continues until 
seven years* of age. During this per JtoHwe learn our "rights" and /'wrongs" 
and what is considered appropriate behavior it> pur family unit. Every action 



we/fcbs^rv^ in our family members becomes an indelible, imprint on our 
evoLvirig; value system. * ' . 

, Afper's'evfen year.s of age, and continuing until about thirteen, we 
go through a value ^programming period Massey galls the '''intdnse modeling 
period." During this period we establish our heroes, and model ourselves 
after'what we perceive them to bev This is/also the period in which we 

solidify our earlier- formed conceptions of what constitutes Acceptable 

• ■ ■■ . • i V' * ■ 

'behavior; In fact ,. Massey says , by the age of ten we have pretty tnucH ' 

* ' \ i * - 

developed the value system that will guide our behavior for the rest of . 

Qur lives. 

We do go through -a socialization period during our teenage years. 

■ W 

But Massey say s that during that period we tend to associate only with 

' ^' . 

those wh'o share bur interests and reinforce our value systems. By the time 
we reach'twenty years of age, our value system is "locked in," Massey ^ 
contends, an<| we use it as a basis for judging and evaluiating^ all .those 
'persons and situations we encounter in life. Our value, system can be altered 
at this stage onlyyb^\wha^ Massey calls a "significant emotipnal fevent." 
That is, an even/ so dramatic that it forces us to re-examine dur preconceive 
values . 

.An e»ample of\such;a dramatic event is the assassination of John 
Kennedy. >^he. hopes knd ideals of an entire generation were tainted aftet ' 
that tragic day in^fcallas* But such events occur infrequently. FDt the 
most part , NVe;^*fe where we were when, 

Trfe film sparked strong reactions ort the part of many of the partici- 
pants when they were required to assemble in small groups (according to age). 
After a brltef discussion on people and events that have had impact on their 
livesi the groups were then required to share their discussion with thcj 
larger group^ , . ' 
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Cady summarized the film by making it clear that Massey was not 
suggesting we accept others' values but |?as suggesting we/accept the 
validity of others' value systems. 1 • 

Grantsmanship ^ \ 

The. .final speaker and presenter was Doug Procunier, .i^rograirt Officer 
for the Mott Foundationwho spoke on the act of grantsmanship. His 
discussion included an explanation . of grant reviei^, financial guidelines 
and steps involved in applying for a grant with the Mott Foundation* 

. ■ ■ 4^ ■ V,' • - _ 

General discussion of these areas is presented below as they relate to 

'i " ■ . ' ' . ■ ^ 

the Mott Foundation. • • 

Grant Review x 
Procunier explained to the participants that certain guidelines 
were involved in thevprocess of reviewing any proposal submitted to the 
Mott Foundation. First, does the proposal fit within t;heJLr phil\)sophy 
and policies? . Secbnd , does the proposed program have the potential of 
cjjcpanding their grant purposes? Third, how does it directly contribute 

to the overall mission accomplishments and priorities? Fourth, how does 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ < ■' ' 

this program rielate to others presently in pp'eration? And. fifth, does 

it contain an . appropriate plan of evaluation, reporting and dissemination? 

He informed the group that they at Mott are very concerned with the 

duplication of efforts, so to assure freshness in grant activity all 

proposals ^ the time of consideration will be rated according to the 

following: \ ^ 

1 a) According to tl^e degree of innovation in relation 

to. the state-of- the^-art either in terms of new principles 
or findings or new application of established 
techniques. If tThe Foundation * is funding a new program 
but the purpose of the program has been .well^ tested 



'erjc , . iXi 
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b) 



and demonsjtrated by others * a justification 

must be given so as to avoid duplicatipn of efforts. 

if on-going, >s to how many years the program has 
existed, and Whether it continues to relate to the goals 
and missipns of the^ Foundation. Have the goajs or / / 
objectives of tte ^rant— program qhanged , .and if sow I 



when? If ^ prag?:^am>as maintaified 
purpose for five years, it sjiall 



t;he same basic / / 
36 ct>nsidered pri/going. 



c) Ekch y^ar, management shall rdvie^ the classiflMtion ^ 
*of each program and report to the iBoard of Tru^teVs its 
opinion as to the freshness of tha Foundation'/? g^cant 
^ activity. 



assure that a 
•ant dollars ^are devoted 



d) 1 It is a policy of the Foundation 
1 significant portion of available 

1 to innovation either in new progra|ns or iry new applications 
' within existing programs. . 

e) Generally, grant commitments Are f>r orte year unless 
another period is stated. Ho grantj carries an implie<3 
extension regardless of whether it ia classified 
innovative or on-going, unless an l^xpr^ssed 'intent to 
extend is part of the grant resolutiqni 



Fi na nc ia 1 Gu ide li ne s 
The second area he discussed covered Mott^ ^ fitiancial guidelinies, 
which are guided by the belief that if the Mot t Foundation is to, 
afchieve, as he put it, "its overall purpose/* th^jn the relation 
between the program and inva/stment activities inust be recognized. He 
indicated that successful programs take time to cpheeive^ implement and . 
evaluate. Usually, more than i3ne year is rjequirfed from conceptualization, 
to evaluation. He explained that this lead time^requires good planning 
and scheduling. Therefbte, or^ the basis of current and longer term a 
forecas*t;,s of ihcorae dvailable for grants , faxes and expenses ,' the Mott 
Board of Trustees will receive a projedte^ level of. grants activity and 
expenses and make decisions on funding accordingly. 
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Steps Involved in Applying for a Grant / 

The final topic centered around applying for a grant, a topic, that 

• . -" * ■ • ■ • ■ }' . 

was"of primary interest to the p^ticipants, " He outlined xwhat he perceives. 

* ■ • ■ ' ' ^ ' * . - ' '■ ' ' ' ' 

as key concerns. First, he stated the lidea of the proposal should be 
made by the principal or someone at the school level if it is geared for 
the building level. Second, be sure that the arpa of. concern is thoroughly 
researched. Third, make sure your p??n)lem is dearly defined. Make it 
understandable So that the reader won't have to guess at what you are 
saying. Fourth, be sure that what you are asking for is not £3omething 

; that should be financed by the taxpayers. The Mott' Foundation or any 
foundation, does not want to fund what they perceive to be a taxpay'er's 
responsibility. Fifth, make sure that the foundat ion you' are asking funds 
from is. the right' organization for the particular concern you have. 
Sixth, before subnnitting any proposal, be sure to exhaust local sources 
first. ^ ' • / 

Procfinier. ended h^s presentation by providing copies of the Mott 

I brochure on grants entitled "Founcjation ^or Living," which includes a 
general discussl^on of Mott 's funding procedure and its ^asic philosophy. - 

This sessibn ended with a tout of Williams Community Education 

* ■ ■ 

Center^ Duane Brown pointed out? that the T. Wendall Community Education 
Center, from its incef?tion, 'has achieved a number of distinctions which ^ 

include : " . . 

\ ■■ - ■ - . 

The first school in Flint built to accommodate ^nd bring 
together two elementary communities " one predominantly 
black, the other predominantly whiteT 

• - The, design and construction of Williams, .involved residents 
of both communities in an assessment of economic, social, 
and educational needs and suggested solutions to these 

' needs. 
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/illifams, on a 7-acxe site, was built adjaeenti/t.o; 
^72-afcre Whaley Pari thus creating a single pai^k-ischool 
coirafaunity facility. ■ 

Construction incorporated the latest thiak'i^ig^^^^^ educators 
throughou^r^ the nation regarding problems n;r^valent in an 
urban community . v ^ n J'^ 

johe/of the first schools in Flint Jbuilt;/wi/th an "open- 
floor" design. ^ / 

the first schdDl nationally planned specifically as a 
neighborhood center of education,' recreation and community Z' 
and soc?fal service. 



jjpoh- departure, participants were provided with a list of services 
tofferM at Williams that they could establish in their school. Included 



are 
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- Title I Scliooi Social Worker ^ ,C ^ 
Home Schpbl Counselor ; / 

n Neighborhood Service 'Representative 

-Planned Parenthood ^ • 

- jSenessee County Community Mental HealtK V> * 

- Everyvomen's Center - 

- Parent EducatJLon Project : |^ 
-Lowell Social" Workers ; , , 

- Special Health Clinics ^ ' 

- American Cancer Society 

- Red Cros& " ' ^ , 

- U of M School of Public Health 

- Youth ^ervic^a Bureau 

- Big Brother* 

- Big SisteKs 

- Coopex;atiye/Extension 

- Indian E^lucation 

- Police Jiiaison Qfficfer ,\ 

- Mott Childi;ens Health Clinic .^^ ^ 

- Genesee County PubMc Health Nurse 

- Voluntary Action Center 

- Parents Without Partners 

- Whaley Recreational Center 

- Senidr Citizens Group 

- Adiiit Services Department of Social, Services 

- Williams School Council 

- Bi-Lingual Program 

Fair Winds Girl Scout Council 

- Tall Pines Boy Scout Council 

- Special -Education Services 

- Learning Disabled 
Emotionally Impaired 
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- Special Education. Services (continued) 

Speech / / 

J - Psychologist ■* 
^ • Adult ISducation 

- .Adult High School " ^ 

- Williams Parent' Representatives 

- Pace F^ents 

T P^-Jfefit Auxiliary 
: - 9pan^.sh Speaking Information Renter 

- Williams Community School Director 

- Visiting Nurses Associatibn 
r Sexual Assault Crisis Center 
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. .,1' n CHAPTER SIX 

p--' .. STAFF . blSClPLIME ANti:j; EVALUATION 



Oblectlves 

i. Personnel Management 

•* ■ '. 

A. Human Skills 



r 



1. ' While leading a jgroup, maintains a balanced conqern for thje 
.task at hand atid! group morale, 

2; Is able t'o get people to work together, 

3, Recognizes the need for effective i§mployee supervision 
/ without over- participation and intimidation. V 

4, "* Understands the '^.imensioris ^ of corrective ,and/or preventive 

discipline of employees, 

' . . ■ ' ■ ' . '.•.'.■'••/■. 

5, Understands contract implemcntatioh and maintenance, 

6, Is able to resolve conflict§h between groups/persons, 

B, Conceptual Skills ' \ ^ 

1, Involves him/herseli in the process of/ change, •* 

2, ; Clearly delineates expectations held /Jor employees; 

3, Leads groups toward goal attainment, ; 

•.. .• A ' . ' ■■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

4, Utilizes staff in a, manner designed to achieve maximum ^staff 
potential., - V 

C. Technical Skills ' ^ 

1, ' Implements' an evaluative design ijjjhich relates intentions, 

observations, Standards, and judgements , 

2, Urfd^erstands contract language aAd implications, 

3, Demons'trates decision making ^kills that are based on 
accepted problem-solving techniques and are democratic in 
nattire, ' * // 

■ • ■• . t' . ■ ■ 
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11, Planning and Organization . _ • ' , 

^ 1. Encourages staff sulggestions Und criticisms, • 

2. Demonstrates initiative and persistence in goal, attainment. 

" - 3. Delineates clearly the expectations held for icjdiViduals. 

• and/ot groups. 

>-i ■ . . . , ' ■ 

B. ^Conceptual Skills ^ f 

* 1. Diagnoses priority needs. ' 

2. Develops both long and short term goals. 

- ■ .. ■■ " ■ ' 

3. Has a clear understandirtg of limitations. 

ill. Public and Community Relations 

A Human Skills-' - / 



1. Supports an individual 's neecj for personal development, 



IV.V Supportive Services 

A. Human Skills ^ 

1. Understands the methods and dimensions for helping teachers 
gain insights into their own teaching styles. 

^ B. Conceptual Skillg ^ ^ 

1. Understands and utilizes supportive sprvice^ within the 
school system; * V " 

.2w Assists teachers to gain insight into the individual 

learning needs of each student.. "* 

, ■<* ' . ,1 ■ , ' 

3. WorTcs at removing road blobks for teachers. 
C. Technical Skills » ' 

'1. Communicates to teachers information concerning the problems 
of students in their classes. • ' 

2. Involves teachers in (discussions with ^student supportive. 

' servi*ce8 and parents concerning the ^groblems of students in 
their classes. ' 
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Correetlve Diaclpllne : 
■ ' — '■ — — — s — '. — ■ 

A • * *H , ; ■ .c. • 

, Each administrator today is, and must con'sider himself/herself ^ 

an integral part of the total management t^am of the school district. 

As a management representative of the Boai^ o€ Education, He/she has 



r 



the responsibility to activiely itnpiementsthe i^oard's policies in a; 

■ ' - • . ■ .\ . , ■■■■ ' -.-V: , , 

positive manner. Inherent within tl^is oblig^ltioh is the responsibility . 

• ' \ / •:' . ^ .-'-"^v.'. " ' 4 ^ ■ 

to 1) insure that the behavioi;^ and conduct of professional staff . 
membeirs is acceptable :and provides beneficial educational experiences 
to children arid , 2) to implement and carry out a corrective discipline 
program for professiot>'al sta^^ members when it becomes>xieeessarv. 

This pession was intended to provide participant s/ with more effective 
ways and tpethods to deal With tlje disciplining of professional school 
employees. •'Sue hr a program of corrective discipline is not designed to 
be usied against the. highly qualified and highly competent staff, members , 
because in all likelihood ^they will never^experience disciplinary action. 

• . " , . - , , , ' ' JTK. 

" ■ '''^'■^ * ' ■ - " . , .is. 

It is designed to protect the grpat majority of professionals who 
perform in a satisfactory manned. Likewise, it is a challenge/tov^the 
ineffective, mediocre, insiibordiRate, unprofessional performance of 
those sta£f members who must improve or, as presenters Lewis Crew and 
William Nunez state'd^, be excluded from the profession. 

Corrective discipline, if used properly , becomes a tool for school, 
administrators to' achieve and maintain the highest degree of professional 
conduct possible. It can also serve to encourage' staff members' as both 
individuals and .as a staff to maint'ain the highest :ievel of professional 

■ ' • • • ■ ' 

conduct. • . 

• . • ' '* ' 

Administrators cannot and must not ignore Yheir responsibility to 

• •" ■ ■ * " • ' 

protect the sanctity of public trust and the credibility of the 
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educational standards. The presenters stressed, throughout the.'entirej 
workshop that ther^ is^ no alternative to the process and procedures bf ^ 
.pfograimned corrective staff disaipline. 

Following is a detailed description of the program of' correQti,i^e- 
discip line for professional personnel 'th.at was presented to the -p^n^ 
jpants., It discusses the various aspects of^ the t^9gram wtt emphasis, on 

important steps that should be t'aketi when the 6iiM^±on has been m^f .by 

the school administrator to implement siieh a prof 

This material is copyrighted by -tewls A. CreWrand R. Wil^am/ Nune* 

and permission to use or duplicate any ,part§ of thasfe materials v^usp be 

obtained in writing by the authors. ' 



I. PHILOSOPHICAL BASE 
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Inr the educational experiences presented to children, 

differences in personality, techniques, methqdology, and inter- 

. personal relationships between and among professional staf f 

meml?ers are oft^n desirable factors. However, when such differences 

S - give rise to patterns of unacceptable befiavibr or conduct on " 

the part of individual staff members , school, systems • are obligated 

to attempt to modify such behavior. This can be accomplished ; . 

through the use of disciplin^J^ procedures whic^^^ designed ^ 

■ - ■ . . . .■ ■ ' 

to correct such behavior. The primary objective of such a prog;ram 

■ ' ' " - ' ■' * -I . J. , ■ , « ■ - 

should seek to pijomote and maintalri- a maicimum level of acceptable 

behavior on tlie part of all staff meiibers with the ultimate goal 

being to create ?he best possibl<e^ learning envl^nment/ for students . 

School ^ministrators can mote readily identify marginal stafif 

members through th'e use of progressively stricter <3i^ciplinary 
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measures. This process ejiables s^dministratrirs to assist professtonil 
St alt members ifl cprrecting fh^'irj conduct/ or behavior. Consequently, 



corrective "aigcipline becomes /'a tool to /be used by school" admlnl- , 
stratbrs to achieve and maintaia^^the highest d^^ejp^'of^ professional 

^conduct possible. S.Q^h a pro'gram also sarves to* encourage staff 
members as Individuals an^ as a staff to maintain the high level 
of profeissional conduct that is expected of them. , 

Fog school administrators there m&st^also be a final o.bliga-' 
tijc>n. If, after a reasonable' effort ^Lo 1:orrect the undeVirable 

'-b6Hav"ior the individual remain/ 

uriWilling or unalble to Gorrect his or her conduct or : behavior ittie 
school administrator inu3t pursue the necessary stejys requires for 
the oi^derl^^^smissal of the individua fronr the profession. 

" ' : - - . ■ ' ' '' ' ^ ' '■' ' ' - 

^. . . ' ■ . . • ■ . 

THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR COilRECTIVE DISCIPLINE 

Each administrator today is, and must consider himself ,xan 
Integral part of the total management team of the school districts^ 
As a management representative of , the Board of Education, he hatsf " 
the responsihility-^to act ively -imp^^ei^ the Board's polic^^s ia 
a positive manner . Inherent within this obligation is his responsi- 
bility to insure that the behavior and conduct of professional 
, staff members is acceptable and provided beneficial educational 
experiences to children. 

^ ConcujTrently , he must accept his management role in t^ / 

■ ■ " li . ■ * ' \ ' .' ■ ' ■■■ \ ■■ ' . ' ' .■ . ■ 

implementation of a correcti\je' discipline program -fdr professional 

Staff members ehen itybe^^mes necessary. ' 

.To most adinlnisttatiorsVsd^l^^^ professionals is a vety 

unpleasant task* Some eve'n cohs^er it demeaning. However, it is 



one cif thosfe- pto^essioh^l obli^ i^ust be accepted* by 

admilniistrators i^^^ tjt^eir; «sfl<^p It •! il: ' 

should be of s^fel^jsiicoura&emen i \ 

of diiscipiine is nftt dfesigned ^o^^ agalnst«K 
and h i gh 1 jr ,c brapeit efif ; [dj^t : In ^al 1 1 ike 1 i h'oo^ they, vi 1 1' 



riiever experiencne di$€iblinary actl It; is designed tp^^pwitj^cfe^ 



the great major it^ of \^r^ perfDtm <^ a satiafactory 

manner* Likewise, it is a challenge to the ineffecfcive , mediocre, 
insubordinate:, unprofeislonal performance* of those staff members 

who must improve or be excluded from the prof ession. ^ 

* ,■' . ■ ■ ■ . ■ . 

Finally, each and every administrator cannot and must ffibt 
ignore his responsibility to protect the sanctity of puBlJ^fc trust 
and the credibility of the educational standards of his School 
systeTm, In essence, there is no alternative to the procejs^ and 
procedures of progtammed corrective staff discipline, 

THE MISCONCEPTIONS OF TEACHER TENURE ACTS . > 

Teacher Tenure'Acts were enacted primariljj^ because IbcaJ. • ^ : 
Boards of Education often aorod- in -a very indiscriminate manner • 
in dismissing teachers^ Prioif to Tenure Acts it was common prac-^ 
tice to dismiss teachers for 3<yritical reasons, non-residence in 
tl^ community, in order to makfe a place for a. frleadAor,^reIative 
of one of the Board members or of" ai;i influential citizen in the s 
community, or to brieak down resistance/ to reactionary school policies 

'.V _ ill 

In brief. Tenure Act3 t>ecame nece^sa^ytp protect iteachers against 

> • " * " • •*•..■•'*. - • * 

"being fired" because of a "whim" on the ^p^tt oi:, Boards of* Education, 
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; 'It has. been a very coinmoa 1^^^^ . 
'^^ministrato^ /and teacher&.^allke thar Teacher Tenur Act 



:is are 



IP 

■ ■ \ 



the protecto^rs of the incompetent teacher . This, simply is not 
true. These Acts weire enacted to protect the^V^jSmpetent" teacher 
and provide, for the orderly dismissal of the;?j^&ompetent tekcher. 
' The Acts present guidelines that-^e to be followed in regard to, 
all. teachers. The only reason the^Acts may seem to protect the 
incompetent teacher is that administrators and Boards of Educa- 
tion have been hesitant to become involved in the piocess or hav^' 
, .failed to follow due process procedures. They attempted to dis- 
ch^arge a teacher for a cause or reason that was not "just" and 
"reasonable,'^ and thus were unsuccessful* in their efforts. 

- As a pault of all^W this, one of the most widely accepted 
misconceptions of school Ajministrators is that , . in. cases which 
attempt to dismiss a teacher, the Tenure Commissions invariably / 

rule in ^favor of the teacher "rather than the Board. To express . - < 

% . ■ ■ ^ ,"■ ■ ' . .■ , . % . • . 

this misconception another way, "Don't try to dismiss betause you 
are beaten even before you start . "x A nreyiew of the decisioQs H)y " ' 

Tenure Commissions does not sifpport such an as,sumption. In " 

■ «. ' . ' ■ 

'Michigan,, a recent study reveals thdt from 1967 to 1971, 'sixty-ope 

• ■ ,■. . ■ ■ \ ■ ' y ... ■, ■■■■ ■ , ■ ■ 

(61) cases were decided by the Commission of which twenty-three 

<23") were decided for the teachers , thirty-eight (38) for the 

school district. ■'' In 1972 alone, twenty-two (22) cases were decided^ 

by the Commission; five (3) were rendered for the teacher and 

*^hirteen (W) decisions were rendered for the school district; . N 

'.'A " . •, ■ - ; "'.'['■ 

. Roget Tillis, "Tenure- 19 72 V - Michigan School Board Joarnali Vol. . . 
: '-r-rXiX, p. 12, 'January, 1973. _ > . 

■■■■■■ ' : r . ■ ' ' 
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the remaining' cases were fdr- clarification^ p only* In ^ 

short / of '^those cases heard by the Tenure Commiasion during 
1967-7%i the school district (Board o£ Education) .jprevai led in 
tv/o of every three cases. In those cases which the Board or school 

district's position was not upheld it can be substantiated that 

, . ^ ■ ■ ■ •* • • . • ■ •* '• • ■ '■ ■ , 

it was due to "technicalities" such as, lack of dogumented just 

■ ^ *■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

cause, due process, or failure to meet required time restraints • 

Invariable, evidence exists to indicate that a Board ' s position . 

^' ' . . ' , ■ ■ \ ' 

has seldom been reversed strictly on th^ meruit s of the case. To 

contirfue to assume that the rulings of Tenure Commissions invariably:, 
favors teachers vould.-be totally ignorant of the facts. To say i 
that dismissal-proceedings, including the documentation of neces- 
sary evidence, are very time conslnjing, a *pain in the neck, 
distasteful, etc., is quite true^ However , sC^it)^ d is trtcts can 



no longer be permitted the luxury of the misconception that 
dismissal is improbable. An analysis of t;heVdata presented earlier 
in this section and a more substantive review of tenui^e commission 
cases leaves little doubt that the perception that tenure teachers 
cannot be dismissed is erroneous. In other words , "XainVt So.'V 

Teacher Tenure Acts are very likely to be wi,th us for several 
more years. This, as^ administrators , we must accept. Any dismissal 
of a teacher' is lilc^ly to be a lengthy, expensive, and diataste- 
ful experience, but it is the only avenue available and it is the 
- dvenue which we must use. 

f . . ■ . • ' . . _ . ■ 

; IV. JUST . CAUSE AND DUE PROCESS - kEQUIREMENTS FOR CORRECTIVE DISCIPLINE 
A^ . Just Cause * - ~ . , 

One must search hard ^d long to discover a negotiated 
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' .' * ' ' . ■ » ■ ■ ■ 

< . 

■ .. ■ ■ ■ • .( ■ ■ ' . ■ ' ■ 

contract or master agreement that does not cdntain a "lust 

* '«'..' * ' ► . . • . 

cause" provision. The typical context of such a provision 
is usually as follows: y 

. "No 'teacher sh^ll be disciplined , reprimanded , 

discharged^ demoted, or deprived of any pro- ^ 
fessional advantages without just cause, " 

Such reference usually concludes at that point without 
any further clarification-or definition. The problem that is 
created, by, this situation is the individual and differing 
interpretation placed upon the meaningof "just cause.". 
Usually there is no inc}icatiT)n as to the teists that must be 
applied to a given circumstance of corrective discipline 
in order to aasure the existence- of "just cause ; " r 

Once the; concept of "just cause" is incorporated into 
the master agreement, it is imperative that there be 
vclear a definition as possible pf this requirement. This 

will provide the basis on which the administirator must prb- 

' ■ ■ ■ t 

ceed- in corrective discipline ard will formulate a consis- 

tency of behavlot should the matter in question be taken - 

to arbitration, tenure hearings* or litigation. A method of 

defining "just cause" is "to pose the definition in a question 

■ . ^ ■ ■' 

such as the following : Pid the administrator (or Board) » 
h^ve a just and proper' teason to cause the action to be taken 
against the staff member? 

: \ *J 

Due Process - * 

. <• ■ • , 

Due process is the implementation of* a procedure, which 



when adhered to, guarantees the protect ion^of^;-irfl<fividual right 
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When 5ippl*ied to the corrective discipline process, this means 
'•There can be no surprises. Ihe individual staff member 
must be made aware of what is expected of\h^m regarding 

conduct, performance and behavior . Further he must be 

*" J. • ■ ■ " ' • 

guaranteed "fair" treatment when a violation occurs. The . 
individual must be kept informed and the admiliistrator must 
be able to prove this fact through appropriate documentation, 
fhe administrator must provide a copy of any such documen- 
tation to the individual staff member. 

Due process algo provides the right of objective deter- 
mination of disputed questions of fact based upon established 
evidence. Simply stated, due process is the concept of *'fair 

•■play.'" ' , , V ■ • ■ j . . " 

.... - • •» i. 

* * In the implementation of this process there must be 

adherence to the following : / 

1, Was the rul^ , conduct , procedure or order . 
V known to the teacher and was it one that 

would be, considered reasonable and related 
to the efficient, orderly operation of the • 
. . school? , 

2. Was the staff member notified relative to 
his/her expected behavior in this regard and 
was" there prior knowledge and indication of 

" probable disciplinary consequepcea for failure 

to comply on the part of the staff member.?*^ 

: / 3. Was there a fair and objectiver investigation ' 
- ; * * of the circumstances and the facts pi:ior to" 

♦ discipline and , in>fact.j^ was there a clear 

V violation or di^obedi^n*^ ^ttionf 

4. Is there specific datay. dotument at ioc^ and 

other information th^t exists to substantiate 
' and verify the situation?' - 
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5. Does the diaciplinary aG:tion\ taken reflect, a 



degree that Is cbnsistejQt with the seriousness 



and nature of the offense? Is it reasonable? 

' . • • • ' . '• ' . ■ ' ' , ' ■ . . ' ■ 

6. Has the staJEf^ member's previous record been 
* qonsidered and has he/she received treatment ' 
that is consistent with others who have been 
. .. disciplined for . simii^r circumstances ? * 

- ■ . • I ' ' ' . *■ ' . • . • ••" ■ 

If the administrator cannot answer "yes," with supporting 

documentation, to all of the above questions, the just clause 

' ' ■ *^ ■ - 

and due process guarantees have not been provided. 

, Ah immediate reaction by administi^ators to this process 
could he that it requires they be ^"trained legal authority. 
However, closer examination demonstrates that it is a sounid , 
. logical and equitable procedure; Moreover, it is one tha^: 
the individual administrator would mandate in his/her own 
situation should he/she be on the receiving end of »cori;ective 
discipline. 

'■'*/* ■ ■ ^ - ■ . ■ 

It is important to remember that when a disciplinary 

action, is taken both jIjST CAUSE AND DUE PROCESS' are essential. 

One of these without the other will invariably mean that the 

disciplinary action will r^ot be upheld by an arbitrator, ; 

tenure coiranission or a court judge. To say it another way, 

\the administtator may have several proper reasons (just 

cause) to ^take a disciplinary action. However, should he fail 

to provide the guarantees of individual rights (due process^) 

to the individual b^ing disciplined the administrator's 

" " ■ -v, ' ■ 

action will be-reversed or negated^ . 
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' THE ADMINISTRATOR'S DILEMMA GOING IT ALONE OR SEEKING ASSISTANCE 
In the adniinistration "of the process tf corrective discipline, 
'the administrator must be able and willing to seek assistance at 
every step in the process, if *he does not feel confident of his 
own expertise. This^ assistance can be provided by central office 
-administrators who are knowledgeable about the corrective discipline 
process and who have the authority to seek legal advice. The use 
of such resources not only tends to^eliminate the common hazards 
or pitfalls, bu-t^ serves, to strengthen the administrator's position 
by providing valuable input into the process i^' ^ 

As soon as a letter of reprimand ifi placed in a staff member * s 
^/'^official per.sonnel file, the^ administrator who prepared the - 

reprimand no longer has the option of going it alone. He must now 
. s^otV. directly with central office administrators .afi.d actively 

involve them .in. the process. A building administrator, may initiate 
and file^the necess^jry charges that could ultimately cause the 
difemigsal of a.teacher, but the decision. to dismiss is beyond his 
•realm of authority. It rests ultimately with the Superintendent 
'>/' and Board of Education and requires official. Board action. ^ 



VI. THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN THE CORRECTIVE DISCIPLINE PROCESS : 
. Earlifer sections haVe clearly indicated ♦ , .. 
thau the process of • corrective discipline mandates certa^Ln 
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requirements such as just cause and duo., process. Concurrently, 
^;the steps; taken in corrective, discipline must also be progressive^ 
...in- nature. For^example, an initial incident of unauthorized, 
absenteeism/would not permit the step of discharge. Neither does 
Veach incident require that the total progressive process be 
followed in sequential order. The action taken should be determined 
by the specific aspects of each situation, the adherence to the 
requirements of corrective discipline and most likely to the use 
of logic and common . sense . However , notwithstanding the -fact 
that corrective discipline is progifessive, it should, be emphai^ized 
that in certain circumstaK^ces , depending on the nature of the 
unacceptable, conduct at i^iue, a tlrst offense could be one for 
which the teacher could be discharged. Accordingly, the nature 
of the incidemt itself determines whether normal progressive 
steps pf discipline are to be strictly followed. Therefore, there 
is no ironclad rule which indicates .that disciplinary procedures 
must alwayq, follow a progreissiv^ route. It.must be emphasized 
again that a firm concept to use; as. a guide is to ask assistance, 
and seek advice if there is any*^egree of doubf^invoiVBd. 

The first step in this process, following an objective 
investigation, is usually that of the oral warning or oral 
reprimand. It is wise that you make a "reminder" redord of such 
.ah occasion for future reference or use. ' 
' The-* second step is the written warning or written reprimand . 
Thfeje ar^ certain elements that must be included in such a 
document. An administrator can use this occasion/^o make reference 
to the oral warning' that has occui^red. The document must contain 
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(1) what happened, (2) what is the peason for the reprimand, 
(3) what is expected, and (4) what will take place if it is not 
corrected or i£ future such incidents arise., The administrator 
should be specific, to the point and explicit as possible-* He 

must alvoid nioiralizipg, philosophizing, rationralizing, and flowery 

■ • ■ . ■ * 

"educationalese'* type language. - 

The third step is disciplinary time off with pay and this 
' . ■ ' # ' . ■ ' ■ . ■ . ■. 

is usually interpreted as- a major warning to the teacher. Suspen-- 

sion or disciplinary time off is -considered as very serious 

disciplinary action in the realm of the educational profession. 

The fourth step is disciplinary time off without pay . 
However, this step requires a Board of Education hearing prior 
to action because it is interpreted as a demotion. The duration 
or period of disciplinary time off without pay should be deter- . 
mined by the severity of the particular situation under consideration 

Thte' final step in corrective discipline is discharge or 
termination of the teacher . It is corrective in the sense that 
it is the final resolution to a problem and could prevent - 
similar behcivior on the patt of other staff members . Again, this, 
process must be accomplished by official action of tfbe Board of 
Education and must be ^ithin the legal framework of the particular 
Tenure Act with appropriate reference to probationaify status 
teachers as well ds tenure teachers. 

SUPPORTIVE DOCUMENTATION ^ 

It's been mad^ clear that one of the essentials of a program 
of corrective discipline -Is good pOCUMENTATION..\ This set of materials 
contains many references detailing the requirements and absolute 



need/for good, written objective data/ The importt^nce of this 

cannot be over- stressed./ 

... ■ ■ ■ , , * 

In' addition to that reviewed , there are other forms of,docu- 
mentation that can be very useful. Th'ese are types that may or 
may not end up as part of a corrective discipline program. They 
are forms of documentation that are considered as good 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE. However> they coiild serve the dual 
purpose of becoming a part of an official record in a grievance, 
an arbitration, or legal action. For them to become' part pf such ' 
a record, there are certain requirements that mu&t be followed. 
These requirements will be detailed as we get into these matters. 

One example of an add^d type of documentation is the use of 

the CONFERENCE SUMMARY. For instance, a meeting with an individual 

staff m^i^er of with a group of staff personnel should be followed 

with a written document stating your impressions of the context 

and results . of the conference. A copy of this should and must 

be given to everyone involved and there should be opportunity 

provided for reaction from the recipients. This assures fair play* 

or DUE PROCESS^ There are two major considerations that. you need 

to address yourself to in this procedure. 

1. If you have ANY degree of feeling that there 
. .. ■ ■ will be negative implications or situations 

arise as. a result of the conference 3 you should 
automatically write it up. For example, you call 
a meeting of your language arts teachers. Four 
teachers are involved and , your conference indicates 
a desire to doVspme flexible, scheduling and 
grouping of students. You assign responsibilities 
and establish deadlines for submission of plans' . 
. . ' by these teachers. Three of the fojur are very 

receptive and quite .positive. However , one is" . 

• either . non-committal or even negative. In this 

* / instance, there is a possibility that a negative 
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situation may arise. Therefore, yoD shou^ld . 
- ' AUTOMATICALLY write it up. Later, if that teacher 

> does riotl submit^ plans or fails to meet a deadline 
you have written documentation you have 
provided for rieaction to that document and this' * 
individual' s position on the matter is precarious . 

2/ Such written^ summations ^ should also occur follow-^ 
ing conferences of a positive nature. This estab- 
lishes a basis of (1) CONSISTENCY and <2) "fair 
play." It should be noted that each and every 
. V conference does not require a conference summary 

-T- the use of good JUDGEMENT is the determination. 

'r However, once again, IF IT'S NEGATIVE j YOU 
AUTOMATICALLY WRITE IT UP. ^ 

At this point, such documentation is not a disciplinary . 
action it is a basis for possible future disciplinary action,' 

Another example of documentation is the use of ANEpDQTAL / 
RECORDS. These are written notations of specific incidents or 
dccurrences, that have been personally observed by you or of which 



you have first- h^na^knpwlecfge. They are MEMORY- JOGGEilS and ar^ 
used as reference* points or to reiinforce a position, Thejr should 
be very bri6f ajid factual . Persanriel should be made aware of the 
fact that you intend to use this procedure as an administrative 

practice. ,Furthermore, the staff must also be made aware that they 

•■ .. .. ■ ■ " • * ■-..->■ 

have the opportunity to examine these notations --THEY CANNOT. BE 

V ' . ^ ■■• 

SECRET NOTES 1 If you do these two things (1) make staf^f aware- 

• . " ' . '■ ' ■. . . ■ . . • ^ . ^ 

you're doing this , and (2) pillow them to^extoine the records; it ■ 
is not necessary that they be given copies and such document at ioii 
is admissable evidence in the grievance/airbitratipn process . 
In summary, there are three (3) major pointS^th^t need 

-.emphasis.: . ^ • ; ■ 

* 1, The co ncept^ o f DUE PROCESS or protection of 

^: \ individual rights is a ''MUST" in the DOCUMENTATION 

process. 
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• / . 2. There is : only one official file and that -fs th& 

' . file maintained In the District's Petsonnel 

' Offices..-;-, \ ■ ■ 

3. MOST Importantly! Utidet no circumstances can there 
be SECRET FILES tfr NOTES! ' 

VIII. THE MINIMUM ^STANDARD OF ACCEPTABLE BEHAV IOR. > 

For many years, building administrators have tepfted to judge 

the performance and behavior of individual mellltfers on th^ir ^ 

staff, against a "star" or moSt effective miember o£ the staff. With 

collective bargaining or professional negotiations and the 

resultant Master Agreement or Contract this is n"o longer' possible. 

The negptiaited Master Agreement which invariably includes a 

"Grievance Procedure" provides established guarantees for staff 

members to contest or grieve any disciplinary action administered 

by a building principal against a staff miember. The varioias steps 

in resolving such a grievance which include a hearing at the j 

building, central of fice^and Board of Education levets also 

invariably include the -final step of submitting the matter* to' 

r arbitration. The arbitrator, often a highly skilled lawyer, 

issues his decision within the limitations of the provisions of 

the Master Agreement regarding his rolie .arid power. Such' a dec^ision 

is often final and binding on both parties in the grievance the 
•• . ' ■ • * 

staff member and the Board. A review of the decisions of the 

aifbitrators clearly reveals that the "star" of the staff is no ; 

longer t>he measuring stick used. In fact, the opposite is the 

case. In terras of discipline and arb|itratiori the staff member who 

is doing the particular job the worst is automatically the criter^o 

that,.will be used by the arbittafor . He has no choice. That's the 

way the hard and fast rules by which he uiust abide are written. 
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Let's assume an administrator has chosefeto discipline a 
teacher on his staff aod that a grievance has be^n filed against 
the adiriinistrator by feither the teacher or the Association or 
Union. Let's also assume that the administrator has followed 
all the steps and instructions specif ied thus far. He has 
formally reprimanded the teacher and Has attempted to correct 



e regulation that has beei;i breached by the. teacher 



" the teacher ' s bjeha\|ior. The documentation has been thorough ajid 
as prescribed. 

has been conspiiuously^osted in the tealcher ' s lounge , and near* the 
mail boxes in the office and is well known to the staff. The 
•administrator determines that' he has no lather recourse biit 
appropriate disciplinary action and he takes it. The case proceeds 
through the vifrdboiis steps of the grievance procedure a-nd is^not 
f resolved; thus, it finally goes to "arbitration. " The administrator 
appears at the arbijtrator's hearing with his carefully prepared 
documentation. He is confident th.at^ the arbitfatonr will make 
short work of the case and uphold his action. In short order his 



Confidence is shattered by the Association or Uniod representative 
who presents clear evidence thjat two other teachers in his building 
have^^oorer records in the area in question than the teacher he 
has disciplined i» The point being that whatever the regulations 
sayv iti actual practice he has under his supervision at that 
moment, tteachers who are performing at a lesser level. His defence, 
which takes into account ^ more cooperative attltiide, better 
classroom results, as well as other factors which differentiate 
those other offenders from this particular case will not impress 
the arbitrator and he will rule against his action. Having lost 



in arbitration the administrator now realizes he' must begin with 
tKe worstrmeniber of h|s staff in the area of cc^ern. The most - 
marginal teacher ^ that building has already set the standard of 
acceptable performance. '^^his is true whether there is a. Master 
Agreement or not . It is true now, and it has been true. for years 
prior to the onset of the collective bargaining process, A 
critical test' of this concept is tp ask yourself : "Which staff 
member had the greatest number of abseaces last^ear?" How many? 
That is the minimum istandard of performance that you have accepted 

in that area and; it will continue to >be such unless you correct it 

■ ■ " ** - * 

'p ■ ' ' , ■ * ' ' ' 

DISCIPLINING FOR AFTER WORKING HOURS ACTIVITIES ■ A "TOHCHY'^ TASK 

; The conduct , of a. staff member outside of His prescribed 

working hours^ is ah ex'tremely difficult and often frustrating. 

concernVfor many administrators * As a result of questionable after 

.hours activities a situation may. arise which often Jead^s to. the 

voluntary admission into the classroom of questionable personal 

attitudes and activities. Prof essingf revolutionary , racist, or - 

other biased points of view have become more pronounced in recent 

years. Such personal views xJhich overtly or tacitly lead to ot ' 

,1 - . " ■ . "* ' » ■ . ■ . 

encourage misconduct of students must be kept out of the classroom. 
Where tp c^aw the line is always a matter of judgement andv is^ 
^seldom easy. Generally speaking, "academic freedom'' should n^^? 
be stretched to include areas outside of those for which the' 
staff member is cert if ied to teachv In; summary --^^ the 
school just about anything. goes ; BUT, if those activities affect 
t he cix r r icii lum . , o r s c h o o 1 ^ o pe rat long,, adversely, the staff member 
must .go. . ''■'■'•* ,"• 



THE KEYS IN BEGINNING A STAFF DISCIPLINE PROGRAM ' . 

* . • • ■ . - . . ' ^ • ' , ■ ' , ■ i ■ '. ■ ' ' • 

•Any administrator who. is contemplatirvg the , turning ovex o£ . 

•. ••■ ' ■• — . ; • • «j • 

-a "ttew leaf" and utilizing a "more agressive" approach to staff ; / 

/ . ■ ■ : ^ \ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ; V / 

discipline must pr^epar^ thoroughly before implementing any such ;^ 
program. The decision to ^'jJo it!" is one. thing. The actual i^iple- ^ 
mentation of such, a program is considerably mord complicated. 

Ta be able to proceed^ at a reasonable confidence leiye'l and achieve 

' "■' ^ ''>'■ ■■■' ■ ■ ' \J^''' •' '■ 

success, there arje certain k^^s or steps that^ai^ "musts" 

before implementatioi;! is ih^^iated. 

. The first key must be l to become fully cognizant of the 

. ■ V ■ ; :A ■ - . . ' • ; 

policies of the Board of Education, collective b^gaining agree- ^ 

raent provisions, rules arid ]:egulations by which staff membets are 

expected: to abided just cause and due process requirements and 

guarantees and the <s^sciplinary procedures as outlined in this 

mafual. Agreed , this is a ;cather large undertaking; but it will 

■■ ■ ■ \. " ' : " .* ■ • ^ ' " 7-'^' • ■■• 

be time well invested. Without such knowledge, you^r ''more aggre.ssive' 

.■ . • . . ' ■■ . ■ ' ^ ■ • • ' ' - • ■ ■ " 

approach is almost certain to create more problems than you e^er 

. ■ •■ ■ . '^V V - ■ . . .■■ 

anticipated, - . " . / 

The second key is to cause -staff members to understaqd^and. 
hopefully appreciate the" minimuA standard of conduct the administra- 

-■■ ■ '. . ^ ^ . ^ " ' ' ■ : ■• . \ ■ ' . \ ' • ■ 

tor will accept. Staff members must also be' informed that the > 
administrator will be unwilling to accept anything less than the 

.v^•. ■ ■ - : ' ■ . - ' -r: - - ^ 

maximum deg^ree* of professional conduct on the part of aljT Vtaff 
members.^- .v" ■ ' , ' ■■ -^-^ " ' i' 

The third key is that th:e administrator must therf be in a 
position to, and be willing to, follow prescribed' diafpiplinary 
procedures In an objectiv^e fashion fo obtain 'maximum degree 
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/ of. professional conidMCt^ from his/her. staf|.,-::5^ stated earlier in 

■ this mantial, the key is ''fair play" and i^^son^le^^^^^ 

* must be no surprises. Furthermore^ your behavior and actions v' 
must^ be consiistertt:. Inconsistency is a major factor in placing . 

^ management's positidn on disciplinary aiption in jeopardy. 

' The fourth and fln^l key recognizes, that the more mea'surable 

V the of fense , or behavior that you are attempting to correct, the 

, probability of accomplishing your pbjective will be inci;;eased. ' 

To,.say it another wayj-it will, be less difficti^lt to correct 

prdbiem of tardiness which is very measurable thani; it would be . 

to correct a problem of inability or incompetence -jwhich is 

extremely difficult to measure unless it is clearly defined. The 

administrator must specify the behavior which he. fee Is is in ne^ 

of improvement. When behavior is specified, it becomes measurable^ 
■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . * / 
It should be clear that.?deciding to be "more aggressive" in 

disciplining staff member^ carries with. it some very definite^ ' 

•obligations oft the part of the administrator. Whatevier is done, 

it must c^learly show the attempt to CORRECT a behavior or cQriduct 

■ * ' ' • ' -I ^ . ' . • • ■ . . ' ■ ■ . 
that is unacceptable. It cannot be a vendetta: to "get ridV'.of * 

r ■ ■ • ^ * , • ■ : • . ■ • ■ 

• * . • * . , ■ ; . ■ 

a staff member who the administrator personally disl^4ces or one 
'. who' h,a^ not been \as Cooper^tiv^ as the administrator would li"^ 

• him to be. 4 . *r 



XI. SUMMARY 



; • \ The inte^nt of this ' document has^bfen to present informa'tibn 
. on the various, reiquirements, responsibilities'^ and procedures ; 
placed ufxDR school administrators in the iitiplemeingtatipn of a v 
program of Corrective discipline for professional personnel. 
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The- following concepts have been presented In detail : 

!• Administrators are members of supervision and 

.representatives of the Board of Education. There- 
fore, they must maintain a posture of a manager, 
and of\a member of th^ total management team, ^ 

2. Administrators must know Board policies. and the ' 
' provisions pf negotiated master agreements 

applicable in the process of corrective discipline. 

.. ■■.■■«'■ ^ . ■ ' »■ . ■ ■ ' . 

3. Administrators must provide, to all staff members, 
th^ rules and regulat<lons that ate applicable to 
them and ascertain that staff members understand 

. such rules and regulations. , 

4/ Administrators must provide an objective procedure 
for the fair administration of all rules and 
regulations and see to it that the staff members 
understand that such administration Will be 
» fairly undertaken. , . 

"^ 3. Administrators should seek appropriate assistance 
with regard to any disciplinary situation. 

6* Administrators must build a record with regard 

to each and every disciplinary situation a ^ . 

full and complete rec^ord, the best possible recor;cr, 
ho matter who the teacher may be. 

'. ' ' ■ ' ■ , * ■ . ■ * . ■ * 

7. Administrators mudt 'exercise prompt, firm and 

Just treatment with regard to any and all, disciplinary 
procedures and must establish, in the minds bf the 
staff, the fact that silcH a position will be 
, maintained consistently /With regard to all staff 
* members. 

• • - .' 

Administrators should review and turn to this document when 

■ » ■ , . 

*'■'.■ ' ■ 

discipline of a professional staiff member . is contemplated or 

• • ■ • -1 

becomes necessary* It should assist administrators in proceeding 
in' a manner that will help to "correct** unacceptable behaVipr, 
andj wl:\en no other option, remains , take the neces.sary stepa required 
for the orderly dismissal of the individual from the professipn. 



- Employee Evaluation ' " , ^ 

The second part of this workshop focused pn staff evaluation. A j 
detailed booklet on corrective discipline Is In the process of being ^- A 
develope'd &y authors Crew and Nunez. : 
\ Participants were provided with worksheets that required them .t'o 

insert the appropriate responses to help them assess their comprelaiension 

' * ■ • . - 'V ■ ■ " 

of the materials being presented. Small group sespiond were periodically 

built into the sessions as veil as' questlan and answer periods. The 

/. . .■ " • 

presenters stressed that before any administrator engaged in new attempts 
of staff evaluation, seveval impoirta'nt fetors are a prerequisite. 
These include knowing relevant Bpard of EducatJ.on policies and the 
collective bargaining agreement, but most importantly, that in all 
situations, "fair play" and reasonableness must prevail. 

Crew and Nunez pointed out t|iat whether we llk^ it or not the evalua- 
tion of employee performance is clearly in the "r^,alm" of j^spon^ibilities 
■ • '■ ' ' . ■ . *' ^- ' ' . ' ^- 

for all adm;|.nistrators^ who supervise others. The boards of education in ' . 

their policies' ^ay it is so; negotiated master agreements say it is so; and 

- . . . f ■ . . 

the schobl code and state law say it is so. 

The WHY of 'an evaluation program is to cireate a systematic procedure 
in which to assess the performance level of personnel. We, as administrators 
need to }.et staff know where they^stand. ^ are obligated to do thl^ in a 
fair and objective manner* 

The WHAT of an evaluation program is to attain ttie improvement of 
instruction. What we are really after is better results. 

An administrator's role as ah evaliiator is not to get rid of someone, 
but raither to get better .results from staff. The administrator is obligated 
to "call it like it is," especially when an individual cannqt make it. 



The evaluation of staff is required because we owe it to bur 

. * ^ ■■ ■ ■ 
clients the kids. 

J A well defined and efificiently operated evSiluatton program calls for 

a very close, direct and cooperative effort bej:ween the evaluator and the 

central office. The personnel administrator is the prirte central office 

resource person in ¥he process of evaluatiph* 

The suggested best approach to evaluation is the- use of the total 

management team concept. This approach provides a broader base of expertise 

tends to create a higher degree of objectivity and provides full measure 

of due process protection fbr the individual. 

■ ■ . * ■ ■ 
In summary, our suggestion J.s that you not x^nly use the management 

team approach to evaluation but insist on it. We must recognize the fact 

that evaluation is not a disciplinary process. Disciplinary action is a 

>p^ssibie result or butcome of the evaluation process . These two processes 
'■■ ■ ■ - " , ♦ • 

are separate and dlfstlnct^but are in close proximity when you enter the v . 

area of performance assessment. 

Summary i 

This workshop proved to be a moat beneficial experience for all parti- 
ciparits involved. The participants agreed that the practicality was there, 
and it was something worthwhile for any administrator. Because of such 
things as collective biargainirtg and declining enrollments (which will have 
an impact on the number of new teachers coming into the profession which 
means increased . contact .with tenure teachers), effective procedures of^ 
corrective diacipline and staff evaluation are necessary for practicing 
administrators. 
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. " , CHAPTER SEVEN ; 

FAMILIES .-^COMMUNITIES AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES 

/ I : ' ■ . < ■ ■ . ■ 

Ob lect Ives , 
I. Public ajid Community Relations 

'a. Human Skills _ w . 

.^1. Has a considerate and caring attitude toward others. 

2. Supports an individual ' s need for personal development. - 

♦ 

3. Is able to get school and/or community groups to work togeth 

4. Displays empathy and concern for otti^trs. 

. "^5. Fosters a trust and belief within' the community. 

B. .Technical Skills ~ 

Iv Demonstrates ability to assist in the development of mutual 
goals with o^ther agencies and organizations. 

I. Supportive Services 

A. Conceptual Skills 

1. Works at removi(ig road. blocks for teachers . 

B. 1. Involves teachers in discuasions with student supportive 

services and parents conderning the problems of students in 
their classes. ^fjjj^ * 



Introduction 

The fir3^ lej38on$ we all l6arned took place in the home. It is in 

the -home where we first learn to talk, walk , feei and experience our 

* ■ " I. ' 

everyday surroundings. Our family members and close friends are our first 

teachers. As well as teaching us ditiectly the family also approves and^ 

disapproves of things^~we~leOTn els 

the development of and values in its members. 

People learn to make decisions within the family. They decide what 
materials and goods will* enter the home , and how much time can be spent 
together, as well as which activities each person will carry out. Families 
form the limits of how many and what kinds of learning activities are 
possible for its members. * , * 

FamiXy^i^^o within a broader structure which is the 

community. Both family and community have an impact on each other because 
the family looks to the community for necessary services and the community 
structure is dependent upon the families within it. 

^he family and community structure, historicjil and present.,, was the 
focus of the first part of this'^worjtcshop. Norma Bobbit, Assistant Dean, 
Beatrice Paolucci. Profiessor in the Department of Family Ecology, and 
Sharon Anderson, Program tfeader of the Family Living/Ext^^^ Project, 
all of the Co^llege of Human Ecology/ at Michlg^an State University, ma^de" " , 
presentetion? on tjtie folloWkng^f Ge|:ting to^ KnoK Mich4.gan Families j 
Meeting the Needs of Urban Families ; and , Schpol-Community-Horae Linkage.: 

A Changing Picture ^> J 

Beatrice Paoluc^i provided some relevant data on Michigan families 

» - - 'an , . * ■ ^ . 

and households; The data wa6 Arawn from the 1977 "Michigan Statistical 



Abstracts," the 1970 Census , "Michigan and National" Statistics , " and 1976 
"Survey of Income and Education. " 

It was pointed out that between 1960-1970, the Michigan population 
gr^w by 100,000 persons. This growth rate virtually ceased between the 
years of 1970-1975. This is accpunteid for by less migration of ybrkers 
to Micl^gan's automobile factories and *a. decrease in tTie "nuiober of children 
born tQ women of child bearing age from more than 3: percent to' less than 
2 percent. , • : 

Besides a major decline in the overall population in the State, the 
a^^ distribution has also changed. Thie jiumber of "non- family" households 
in Mictfigan is rising (single heads of households) and whole families are 
bificoming smaller. There is also a rapid rise in the 'number of ijidividuals^ 
living alone more females than males in this case. In 15950 in the entire 
United States, 90 percent* of the households were whole families. By 19^0 
t,his nlmiber had, dropped to 80 percent, and by 1976 to 77 percent. , 

It was also pointed out that the rate of marriage in the state of 
Michigan has dropped from'10.4 per 1,000 population in 1970 to 9»1 in 



1975, while the .rate of divorce has risen from 3.4 in 1970 to 4.5 in 1975, 




weriB "illegitimate.". Increases in illegitimate births and divorce has 
resulted in ah Increase of househol<fe headed by females . Families headed 
by sfemaies made up ^ percent of all families in 1950 and 13 percent by 
i976. Preliminary census data from 1977 indicates 13.4 percent of all 
families will be headed by females and in most cases these families tend 



These statistics illustrate that major changes haye been and are 
• « ■ . ■ ■ ^ ' ' - " " 

still taking place, within the family and the community structure. Related 
%j . . J . ■.;■„■ ' ,. . ... 

graphs pVbviding a pictoral view of the statistics were presented arid 

appear in Appendix iJhis data was obtained froin the American Council of 
Life Insurance in Wa^shington D.C. and appears under the headings /of r 
"Marrying, Divorcing and Living Together in the United States Today," and 
"Ttends in the American Family/' 

Cooperative Extension Service • ,/ 

Sharon Anderson next provided the group with infortnation about the 

Cooperative Extension Service, which is an organization geared to help meet 

the needs of urban families in Michigan*. CES basically ■"extrends" non- formal 

>knbwiedge, skills and information to residents of Michigan's 83^; counties:* 

This program has four major areas: 

■ 1, Family- Living Education and E3<;panded Food and / " 

\ V - Nutrition Jrogram> 

; . 2. -4- H Youth, • " . . , 

. 'S'f. and . 



4; Agriculture-Wirketing. 



For tb^^ ni<>st pai^t, CES has had a tradition of providing services to 
rural residents. \it has tiow Extended its services to the urban areas* 
The bagic philosophy guiding the CES is to imparts, practical knowledge and 
skills in "learn by dpLng", situations in order to enablf?, people to help 
themselves* 

Anderson jBlaborated on two of , the four progr^mi' areas , Fsmail^LiYing 
Education and 4-H Youth programs/ which she felt weXe more applicable to 
ouy pattici^ants because of their in-volv^toent in the urban schools. 
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The Family Living Program offers a variety pf programs to people in 

urban areas, such aa : " ' 

; • . ■ ■ ■ . ^ • 

- Human Development (parenting education, child 
development, self-esteem, marital relatf ooships , 
developing volunteer leaders, etc.) 

■ ' • ' ■ ' / ■ • ■ • ■ ■ . , • 

- Health (analyzing heailth^ issues , irveurance, choosing 

health care providers, /etc^,) / \ 

" ■ " ' ' / - . ■ ' * ' ' ' ■ • ■ . . • 

- Foods and Nutrition (consumerism,' marketing, food 
preparation techniquei/faddism, child and maternal nutri- 
tion, food safety , etc.)' . — ^ 

- Hoyslng ^fhomO maintenance and repairs, restoring, , 
*. . . , treraodelingj decorating, energy conservation^ etc • ) 

■ ■ • ■ V . ■ ■ 1 ■ I ■ ■ • . .. ■•- • 

- Resource Management (financial management » consumer 
education, estate planning, values clarification, energy 

: \^ conservation, clothing, etc.) * ^ ' 

- Family' and Government (in:^luencirig puhli<i affairs, 
. participating in public decision-making, analyzing 

:• ^ costs/benefits of public policiej^ and the impact on 

families and cbtranunities , etc.) • , * 

In the 4- H Program, youths and adults work together on a variety of 

projects and activities ranging from bicycling to woodworking, clowning . 

>• . ■ ■ • • ' ^ ^ ' • 

to animal, care and more. Tba 4-H Program^ is flexible and provides youth 
with opportunities ,to design ptojectsi to meet their ojwn needs and interests 

The ^4-H Program aims to develop t4ie potential of youth through the 
iqvolvertierit =^of parents and volunteer leaders who provide young people with 
a variety of learning experiences within their own neighborhoods and 
cbmmunitie^' * " , 

For urban youth, 4-H is often the answer to what to do with ' idle, 
non-productive time. Both Family Living and 4- H, work cooperatively with 
other community agencies, organizations and schools as common goals and • 
staff time permits. ' : 



Overall, the Cooperative Extension Service can be viewed as a 
community service agency which can, through practical and applied. education, 
reach people in urban, suburban and rural areas to enable them to improve 

the quality of their lives.^ The focus^ i^ on V^ys to help strengthen families 

'• ' '., . ' ' ' . ' ■ 
and the . community gtr providing relevant, services, A modified . , 

summary of* the selected programs available for urban audiences follpws. 

Family Living Education 

COLLEGE WEpK EVENT - Sponsored by Family Living Education, College * 

■ ' ' ' • - ■ • _ J" ■ . ■' ■ ■;• '•■ 

Week^is'one example of extension's commitment to li£6-long education, ^In 

1977, over 1,240 family members from all 83 Michigan counties participated 

in College Week activities* Participants spent four days in a high rise 

"living- learning unit" at Michigan State University. Of the fifty classes 

offered, twenty-nine were designed for reteaching and 98 percent of the 

participants indicated placis tt;j^^v^^^ in their communities. Cpllege 

Week participants ranged in age rro^ to 83 years old. Approximately v 

half of the participants were from urban areas. ^ 

THE MICHIGAN EJfPANDED, NUTRITION PROGRAM - During 1976-77, this program 

helped 24,735 low income families improve their diets 7,117 of these 

families were Involved ixiiridiyiduaL and group experiences. 1,275 

volunteers assisted the, aides in reaching homemakets and 2,450 volunteers 

enabled staff to reach 36,688 -yputh. 7,000 youth were from ENP families. 

Ethnic group breakdown shows *Chat of the homemakers and 46 

percent of the aides and 25 percent of the youth (4-H/ENP) are from minority 

groups. V 

Fifteen of the ENP counties alsfe have a WIG (Women, Infan^ts and 
Children) Program. Counties riave a good working relationship with many 
cro88*re£e£i:ala:ihetween'the two pr^^ the ENP counties have 



, ove,t 5Q percent of their families enroiled in WIC. An average of 21 
percent of ENP faiiiiiies were enrolled In the. WIC program in 1977. . 

SafEPS INTO SPENDING - This program is based on computer-assisted ; 
firianciai planning that produces individual results in a* short time and 
in a confidential manner. More than 6^000 Michigan families have learned 
how to analyze their spending habits , consider alternative budget systems, 
and to make appropriate changes. The computer assisted instruction 
provided a new method of involving families with no previous experience * 
in Extension education programs. Initially piloted in 13 shopping malls in 
7 urban count ies , . tljis program is now available to all Michigan families. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMUNITY EDUCATION - P,A.C.E: is a two and one-half 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ''!S. ■ • . •- . 

year federally funded project which involves 40* Extension staff members 

■ ■''-..'['-" ^ " ' ' '■ .■ ' ■ ' ■, . 

in an intensive public affairs program^. Inservice training, program develop 

ment and evaluation are cpmponent parts of the. program. Special attention 

will be paid to reaching and developing women gind women's groups with* 

. :^ ' ' " - -"^ 

" • ■" . * - ..;,■■■•>;./ - , : .. ■ .■ ■ ■ ■. ■' 

potential for community leadership. 

,■ ■ " * " » * 

MASS MEDIA - Development of mass media contacts and accelerated felEfort 

to utilize the press, radio and television to re.^ch target audiences 

have added considerably to the urban program thrusfc^.v Media development is' 

an important pnethod of reaching urban audiences with educational ptdgrams. 

Extension Home Economists are involved in regular" television^and radio 

prbgratriming and news •columns'. In the foods and nutrition area alone, an 

estimated 13,028,000 people are reached yearly* via. tfelevision; more than 

12d radio stations program with extension, and over 40 newspaper columns 

are, i^i print. ^ 

. PRESIDENT'S ROUND TABLE - Is a program dissigned to develop the . 
leadership capabilities of state officers in key organizations. Participant 



are from ryral and urbjfh areas. They are invo.lved in training opportunities 

geared to volunteer efforts sttengthening families anc^ communidfies , and 

• ■ .» ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ • . ■ ■ 

many^' aspects of leadership developmi^rit. For example, a Round Table on the 

Managerial Process, with 42 members in attendance, helped organizations 

representing 125,000 wOmen be more effective ia' their management and leader 

ship roles. The Round Table also serves as a sounding board to provide 

input into programming of major interest to families through Family Living 

Education. 

^VYOU CAN DO IT - Over 3 ,500 Michigan family members have participated ^ 
in "You Can Do It" home repair workshops to develop maintenance skills 
and save the costs of programs on TV. Evaluation supports the assumption th 
these families reduced maintenance costs by at lea^t one plumbing call 
or simple repair. Ejttension Service United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates thi^ valbe for ?ili 50 states exceeds $24 million. Thus ^ 
Michigan residents pirobably saved about one-half , million dollara uising 

. : ' J ■ ■ - ' \ ■ 

home maintenance skills they learned in EtKterision programs. 

. ■ ■ ' . . ' ' . \ - 

^- ^ ..*.'■. . . ■ ■ . ^ • 

4- H Youth 

EXPLORATION DAYS EVENT - Sponsoredx by 4-Hj ^ploration Days is a 
threerday event on the campus of Michigan, State University * 4- H members 
and leaders gain new skills and ideas to isHare wTth their Ideal clubs at 
this annual event. More than 100 action lieariiliig programs demonsti^ate the 
breadth of the 4*-H program. More than 4,500 youth experienced this event 
in 1977. Minority participants reached an all timie high dnd enrollment 'of 
urban youth doubled. ' , . 

AFRICAN CULTURAL HERITAGE - This action- or tented program uses food, 
dr(B8s, hair-styles, and crafts of Africa to teach black\iand non-black 

•. . • \' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . \ \ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ 

youth about Africa's cpant.ri^s^ people, geography ar^d c^i^i^pms. Multi-media 
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approach to teach cultural heritage ^nd to promote cross-cultural under- 
Standing of all youths. Over 1,500 people, youth and adults "were involved 

In African Cultural Heritage prqgrams in 1977 and this number is growing. 

J ' ■ ■. ^. . .' . ■ ; . ' ■ '. ■ *.. 

CHALLENGE - Is a high stress wilderness survival program featuring 
caving, climbing, canoeing, cooking, nutrition and other aspects of 
outdoor survival. Target audience: teenage boys. Special effort to involve 
urban yiftilth in a wilderness experience. The program is designed to tax 
the itjental, physical and emotional capabilitl,es of youth! Certified voluh- / 
teer leaders fprm the nucleus* of this program which is attracting large 
numbers of male volunteers into the 4-H program. ' _ 

PfifeR PLUS - This is an interpersonal communicatiojis program utilizing 
group activities, volunteer teaching, coinmunlcatipns exercises , listening 
stills, and trained facilitators to teach the importance of trust, self- 
esteem, non-^yerbal cues and spoken messages in the communication process; 
Teens enrolled in Peer Plus ''act as facilitators for personal development 
, vis-a-viS their peers. ^ 

1 HORSEBACK RIDING FOR HANDICAPPERS - In two years, more than 1^500 

emotionally mentally and physically handicapped youths have participated 

• • • ' " - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

in 4-H*s therapeutic riding program. Using highly trained instructors 
and speci^l^afety equipment, the^program provides the part icipants with 
great psychological boosts and many *have improved physically . Th^prograin 
involves more than 2,700 volunteers as well.. 

PROGRAM EXPANSION -' Through the efforts of 4-H, a growth and' ex-pansioii 
effort incorporating 4-H, Family Living and Agricultural program components 
is currently underlay. Special funds from the state legislature is/ 
responsible for the expansion thruiat which presently involves ten counties 
in a variety of expansion activities. The goal* is to involve more youth,. 
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adults ,f ami lie sV small and "part-time-farmers', and volunteers in Extension- 
education . programs, A variety of clientele outreach and recVuiTrment methods i 
are beiJig, itnplemen^j|j|K] tb increase ou^r cllent.ele ba^e. Also in Michigan ah 
Energy' Program aimed at iavolvihg youth is currently being developed under 

- v:\ ■ : ■ ■■ r • ; ■ , ■ • 

the auspices of the state office, , * - . 

. Norma Bobblt concluded the first; part o^f the workshbp by discussing *^ . 
what she termed the "home linkage/' The focus here is on ways to bettjer 

link the school community (and all the varidus organizations in the 

• ^ ' . ■ : '. . ■ - ' * ' • ■ ' . ' ■ ! ■ • ^ - - ' ' , - " • ' 
community) and the home, sinqe they all have £in Impact on one 4nothej:« 

. *. ■ ■■ ■, ■ ' * " ■ . ' ■ ' • / : ' ' , " . "• x; . 

Because of so many changes In th^ family structui;^, she feels it :is,ne^ces- 
,. . - ■ ■ ■ • • • • ■ 

sary to establish and maintain ^ sound school, and commurij^y structure , 

. . ' ■ . ■' ■ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ ' - ; ■ ',':'>. ■ . . ■". 

• . - ■. . • ■ • . • ■ ■ '« : ■ "^ ■ ■ 
within which individuals can function and grow, "Life Rol^ Competencies" 

was the term applied to describe .all the/dlfferent experiences and events 

that help dlriectly shape the^indlvldual .and the home, (T|ie model iippeara 

on the following page). V - • - 

Discussion by the participants on ways to better "l:j.nk tKe home" 

^.followed the presentation«/9his question- and answer: period afforded parti- 

clpants the oppottunlty to ask as well as sh^xe their views on the Issues ^ 



■: at; hand*- ■ -.>■•:::■-,;-: - ' ' ' " \' ' • ■ 

Other materials are^av^ailable -by contacting Dr. Norma Bobblt, Assistant 
Dean, College of Human Ecology, Room 105, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan 48824. "■ ; 
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The dinner -guest for that evening featured -Ginger- Edwards , a school , 

. • . ■ . ■' ■ " ' ^ ' • 

social Worker for the Flint Public Schools . Edwards was one of the featured 

.if ' • . 

■» ■ .'■,,« 

gpest speakers at the workshop held in Flint. She agreed to. return arid, 
continue the question and answer period from tliat session. Despite the 

fwo month time lapse, the discussion continued with the same intensity it 

. .• - ^ . .. ■ ■ ■ • 

had ended with in February . Ways to more effectively coordinate the efforts 
of conpaunity organizations were discussed, but more injportant ly , methods 
for. getting t3fte families in the community more involved in school functions 
w^lre explored. (Please refer to Chapter Pive describing Edwards' presentation.) 
The second part of the session featured bprothyBlurii and Connie M^ad , 



who serve as school nurses fdf the Lansing Public Schools. The focus was 
On "Mobilizing Community Health Resources Ways to identify community* 
health resources and how to use them were presented . A general description 
of the presentation follows. 

In , the Fall of 1977, the Lansing Schob^l District received a five- 
year grant froth the Kellogg Foundation to help students improve and main- 
tain their -health. The rationale for the Project is twofold : 1) untreated 
or inadequately treated health problems interfere with $tudents.' learning^ 
and 2) no one institution in Our society can be expected to identify Vand 
treat health ^probieras^and to improve the understanding of health maintenance, 

The Project, therefore, is identifying and developing ^ network of 
interested people from the school district^ the community, and the univer- 
sity to do primarily three things: 

■ " . ■" ■ ■ . ► . . . 

* 1.- Identify^ through a needs assessment s conditions . . ' 

affecting the health of Lansing students. ' ■ ' 

2.. Based largely on the data from the needs assessment, 
develop ways to help students improve and maintain 
' their health by curriculum development at elementary 

and secondary levels; a' program With school nurses 
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^" and other support piersonnel giving priority 

-to attendance > self^care skills of students and 
thej.if families; and use of community resources > 
eliminating duplications and gaps in health .V 
• services within the community • 

3, Assessing the perceived needs of teachers for 

medical and health information as it might affect 
their instruct ion/relationships with students. 

It was pointed out. that it is useful for a school district to 

■ . , 

compile a handbook of local health services A*;hich are 'frequently usexJ.. 

Health resources can be divided into at least two categories 
screening. . progr ams aijid health care services. Screening programs are no 
substitute for^ health care services, but* can serve a useful purpose for 
prevention and support. One par'^icular program, Project Health, is a 
screening program for Medicaid 'youth (ageis 0-21), It is sponsored by the 
Michigan Department of Public Health and Social Services with local 
/Clinics in counties and 'is a preventive health^program, . l.t is also Called 
the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis , and Treatment Program, 
which adequately describes its function. Usually patients need to be 
referred for diagnosis and treatment, and that j^s arranged by' Project j 
Health. ^ 

The- problem of appropriate exchange of information between agencies 

Q needs to be addressed .Agencies sometimes say that schools do not make 

the reason for referral clear. And schools often find it hard to get 

• ■ ' 

. feedback from the health facility. a 

Health services include facilities • for physical problems, mental, 

ft * ' ■ ■ ' 

dental, etc. These services, may be available from private physicians, 
iftspitals with clinics and emergency cariP, special camps for chronic con- 
ditions such as diabetes and epilepsy. For mental hea problems , school 

' . - '« 

might redomi^end. comjnunity mental health facilities. Big Brother or Big 



Sister programs .when mostly supportive servijce is needed. Catholic Family 
Services, or Family and Child Services, 

County Health Departments,, State Health Departments , a'nd County 
Social Service Departments provide screening, education and service compo 
nents. Carolyn Meade described those agencies as well as Alcoholics 
Anonymous ^nd other possible resources from local community colleges 
and/or the university. - w 

The participants were provided with lists of several agencie^ and 
descriptions of their functions. These follow. 

A. County Health Department * 

1. Public Health Nursing services to assist individuals . 
, and families in ir^cognizirig health needs and * 

appropriately utilizing community resources . 

-2. Responsible for control of communicable diseases, in- 
cluding provision of immunizations. 

3. May have Health Educator and-/jor Nutritionist to 
function as resource person with school personnel. 

4. Child abuse and neglect school nurse should see 
child ' s injury to assess- extent of injury. 

<■ ' ■ ' . 

5. Usually responsible for vision and hearing screening 
of schoolrage children. • 

6. Responsible for tuberculosis control. 

7. May have clinjtc facilities SMCh as dental clinic, 
pediatric and/or general clinics Available to the 
community. 

8. Recommend that school maintain periodic contact with 
' Public Healtfi nurses as they are of ten- the first to 

identify a young child with special educational needs. 

B. Michigan Department of Public Health 'has 'available : 
1... Nutrition ^nd dental consultants. 

2. Extensive film library with many health films. 

3. Information arid consultation regardi*ng communicable 
. disease. 



4. Division of Services to Crippled Children 

provide diagnostic services and often followrup 
medical care to children with disabling or chronic 
diseases. Administered through the County Health 
. Department contact the Nursing Division for 
specific information. , 



* • ■ • .V 

C. County Social- Services DepaCrtment: of fers : 



it- 



1. Medical insurahc^(Medicaid) for eligible families. 

2. . Foster Care - voluntary - availaible to parents whfb 

■ have medical or oth^r emergencies that temporarily pre- 
vent them from caring for" their children. 

3. Often license private homes for child care. . 

4. May provide emergency food orders for eligible 
; families . . • 

5. Protective Services/child abuse. 

D. Alcoholics Anonymous 

■ • - ■ ■ . . 

1. Usually offers children of alcoholic' parent services, 
even if parent is not involved in a. program. 

E. Local Community College and/or University. 

1. In this area, we'have the following services.: • , 

a) Dental Hygiene Clinic - available for field trips 
- and/or to clean individual children ' s teeth. 

\>) Speech and Hearing Clinic. - * 

c) Genetics clinic . ^\ 

d) Colleges of Human Medicine and Osteopathic • 
r Medicine offer consultation and clinical 

. ' services ... .. 

Jeff Case 'of Michigan State University- s Department of Extension 
Services concluded the second part of the workshop. Case discussed a. 
guidebook of community. resources entitled ."Open Your Door To The Communitv 
The guidebook was developed during a workshop influenced by the Land Grant 
philosophy ^pf providing services to citizens, in their local communities. 
The purpose of the guidebook is to help students, teachers, and school 



administrators identify and relate to the many facets of the greater 

Lansing area that will help provide opportunities for learning. It was 

explained that the community resource guide ^s expected to make A' signifi^ 
.** - " • ... -^z " • ' * V ' ■ 
cant contribution to t^e Lansing area, in this case, the career education 

program, by assisting schools to arrange for field trips and speakers, 

to organize student on-the-scene "observational" experiences, to develop 

co-op work stations, or to^place students in part-time jobs. 

If such a guide, which can.be developed for any community, is utilize 

correctly, relationships between the community and the school should take 

on some new "healthy" dimensions. 

* 

Basically the guide is a compilf^tion of agencies, businesses and 
other various organizations in the area. Hopefully by Viewing this guide 
and estimating its potential , the wor'kshop plarticipants will be motivated 
to develop a list and description of organization in their community. 
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CHAlrrER EIGHT 

PREDICTING EMPLOYEE POTENTIAL AND EVALUATING PROGRAMS 

Obiecttves . * \ 

I.. Personnel Management 

A. Human Skills . . 

!• Recognizes the need for identifying and gaining support 
. of building and community ' leaders . 

• . B. ' Conceptual Skills - - ' ■ ' . ' 

^1. Involves him/herself in the process, of change. 

2. Clearly delineates expectations held, for employees . 

3. Utilizes staff in a manner designed to achieve maximum staff 
potential. 

C. Technical Skills . ^ 

_ 1. Demonstrates decision-making sljills that are based on accepted 
problem-solving techniques and^ are democrat ic in nature. 

II. Curriculum _ 

A. Human' Skills . 

1. Peinonstrates a personal commitment to the . education of each 
individual student in terms of learning capacity , style and 
rate.. . ' . • , 

B. Conceptual Skills 

1. Demonstrates knoi/ledge of curriculum development in the full/ 
^ range of instruct ional area^. 

. ■■• ' * ■. . ■ . " ' 

2. Demons^trates ability to assume the continuing and sequential 
planning, development • and evaluation of . programs . / 

3. Evaluates new programs and practices and applies them to his/ 
her building. ^ . 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' <* . ' ■ . 

C. Technical Skills ' 

•. !• Demonstrates skills in assersing programs. . ^ 

2. Demonstrates the ability to provide continuous and effective 
,;monitoring of school programs. ~ 
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III. Plahnirtg and Organization 

A. Human Skills « . 

1. . Encourages staff suggestions and. criticising. 
,2. Demonstrates initiative ' and persistence in goal attainment, 

B. . Conceptual Skills 

1, Involves those persons who will implement the results of a 
decision in the making of a decision, 

2. Ap'pli^ research to practical situations . 

C. Technical Skills ^ ^ *s 

l/ Demonstrates knowle^dge of local, s'tate and federal funding, 
sources . , 

^.IV, Public and Community ]^elatlons 
A. Conceptual Skills 

1, ' Utilizes evaluative data to* assess school/coiomunity jieeds. 

2, Has ability to und^tstand, relate and implement . 
■B. - Technical Skills 

1. Listens to people effectively. ' - 

2. ^ Has ability to understand, relate and implement, 

V. Supportive Services 
A. Human Skills 

1. Understands the methods and 'dimensions f or helping teachers 
gain insights into their own teaching styles. - 
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; introd uction .... ' 

• . ■ • ' " . ' ' ' 

The primary focus dt this workshop was on how to effectively assess 
the qualifications of a potential employee, as well as how to more effec- 
ttw^ely^ manage and assess current employees . George DePilio, Director of 
^taff ^ers^nnel and Labor for the Flint Public Schools addressed these 
important! issues during the opening session of the workshop. DePillo, who 
has been trained as a teacher perceiver certified by Selected Research ' 
Incorporated (SRI) and who is now a traiper himself , conducted a mini- 



w;orkshop on SRI procedures toward becoming a more a^pfurate predictor of 
potential emplc 



employees, ability to succeed. 



SRi's Origin ^ . 

DePillo eiixplained that t,he SRi group began to form on the campus 
at the University of Nebraska during the early 1950s, The individuals 
who formed this -group had a common interest in the "Scientific Study of 
the. Thought Patterns of Successful People. " Their interest in positive * 
developmental behaviors. cqntras ted to what is perceived as the traditional 
approach of psychologists studying failure to determine how people 
could be helped. "Talent" be^;ame an important topic for this newly fomed 
SRI group. ^ 



In an effort.,^feo learn about "talent , " they studied talented counselors 
stimulate strident achievemetnt;^ cbiild 
facil^itate ^^^Iti^ s^lf-concepts in children; talente who cared . 

f or patierjbl sb that- they recovered sooner ; talented student .leaders who 
could measurably improve the human environment of a campus or dortpitory; 

talented salespeople whoVeould Bui Iql, trust and help peoplfe extend their" 

. ' ■■ . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 

iinageg; and talented managers who could help people develop their potential. 
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thought ' 



SRI has as its commitment a pledge to study^ with intensity the thougl 
patterns or what t;/hey term "themes" pf people who make a significant ' 
difference in the liveis of other people. 

SRI has been used extensively in the private sector where it has 
provided industry with prompt and authentic evaluations of its entire^ 
working force. Such a program, it was explained, offers bbth private and 
public sectors systematic analysis of its people, including management 
as well, plus an accurate guide Co the selection, training and motivation 
of new employees which was the major focus of this mini SRI workshop. 

Predicting Success Potential • 

Because of declining enrollments which drastically cut down oti the 
number of new teachers coming in, it becomes even more imperative for 
administrators to select from among a large number of applicants, tho^e 
who' are predicted to have the highest level of potential for. success. And * 
again, because so few new teachers are being hired, it also becomes 
extremely tjnportant to maintain a high level of motivation among the 
present staff in the constant effort to l^lp them grow. 

DePillo spent the majority of the time training the participants 
to become: better predictors of potential employees * success . Because this 
was only a'mini-sessipn, the participants received a brief overview of 

what would" actually take place tn~a; normal training se^ - 

It was explaineif that in an actual 'full- length training program, 
trainees are required .to listen to over fifty tapeis of interviews with 
potential employees. From the tapes, trainees were to determine , using a 
prescribed sequence of recording materials, if they perceiyed this potential 
employee to be a success or failure. (Because pf copyright laws, we are 



not allowed to reproduce or* present, any paS^s of thef actyiial content of 
the ^RI perceiver materialsv A general summary only will be 
presented. ^ 

Before contjLnuing, the participants, using a teacher perceiver 
response sheet ,* listened to. several interview tapes. They were, required to 

check off if they predicted from the statemen'ts made by the potential 

* "' " ' ■ 

employees, hi$/her ability to succeed* Participants were to listen for key 

responses when the pctjlfential employee was asked such questions as- ^'why ^ 

'* " > ■ ' • . ' ' 

• -< ^ ' ' . * ■ ■ ' . ■ ' 

did you becpme a teacher." Part icipants %had to decide from the, response 

■.<t ■ : . ■ 

if there were any key statements 'that could be used to predict possible 
success . ^ ' . / 

Without being provided with the SRIrdetermined key responses, partici 
pants used their individual judgment in predict ing new employees'* 
potential success . . ' V ' , 

Participants were next prbvidetl with a SRI booklet describing twelve 
.key themes they have^ developed throughout th^ir research, the^. themes are 
as £(illows: 

^ « • . . ■ .■ ■ ' '»■■..' 

1.. Mission is what takes som^. individuals and groups out 
. of society^ mainstream in 6rder to assure the quality . 
and purposef ulnes§ of that mainstream. * 

2. Empathy is the apprehension an^ accept anqe of the state 
/ of. mind of another person. , . 

: '3> Rapport drive is evidenced by the teacher's ability to 
have an approving and mutually favdrable* relationship 
with each sj^dent , . . 

4. : Individualized perception means 'thaj;; -the teacher 

' \ ■ ' .. spontaneously thinks about the interests and^needs of 

. each student and ngakes every' effort to personalize each 

' studeat's program. ^ • v ' 

. ^ /. ■■■■ ' . ■ - - ■ . 1^ ■ ■ ■ • ., ' ■ 



5^ Listening theme is evident whe\i a person 

spontaneously listens to others with responsiveniess 
, ; • and acceptance. 

■ ■"• • ' \; • •.. ."■ • ■ > ■■ - •. • ■ • • 

• \ . 6, Investment theme is indicated by the teacher's capacity 
to recede satisfactibn from growth of students. 

■....*"'■'"•.■ > •' . 

7v Input drive is evidenced bjr the teacher who is continu- 
dusly seiarching for ideas, materials g,nd experiences to 
help students . ' ^ 

8. Activation indicates that the teacher is capable of 
.^^ stimulating students to think, to respond , to feel and i 

. , -V to learn.- ',■ 

/ 9.* Innovation ts indicated when a teacher tries new ideas 

and techniques. , 

10. ^ Gestalt theme indicates the teacher has i drive toward* 
r completeness . Tlm-^eache'r sees in patterns is 

uneasy until wo^ is finished, ^ 

11. Objectivity is irfdicated when a. tea'cher responds to the 

total situation. Get the facts and understands first ^ 
as compared to making ari impulsive r^actioti, 

12. Foe us is indicated when a person ha^^ models and goals.* 

The person's life is moving in a planned ^direction. 

• . . . • ■ ' ■ ' . - ' " ' 

After describing 'the^^e twelVe. theme? DePilld-' further elaborated on 
six that SRI perceives to be "pov^r themes.** The power ^themes are empathy, 
rapport drive, individu^alized perception, listening, activatioru and 

objectivity. This is to say that these themes are of utmost importance 

■ •• - ' • ' ■ . • ■ ^ ■ ■' . ■.■ " ■ • ■ 
to listen for when engaged in an* interview. 

*•■ ^ ■ ' . . ■ / .■ ■■ 

After having the themes explained , participants listened to several 

demonstration lessons.- Each w^s an interview with a potential employee, . 

■ ■ ■ ■ . * ' ■ * ' - . 

each focused on a particular theme. Again, participants were asked to 

determine if in fact the potential empl5)yee made the necessary key remarks 

/ • ■ * ' . - ^ . 

that would give some indication on his/her potential success. After completing. 

r' ■ t- ' ■• . . ■ ' ■ ■ . • ■ . ' • 

several tapes an.d response sheets and receiving feedback from DePillo, " ; 

participants were required to respond to all twielve themes to test their 

comprehension level of the mini-workshop. " . . ; 



. Although participants were not allowed to leave with copies of the* 

■ ■ ■ • ' ■■■■■■ ■ • .• .■ 

materials used throughout the session, they 'we r6 provided with a first- *' 

..." * 

hand systematic assiessment procedure for predicting potential ' employees 
success. Participants were Also provided with the option tt taking a 
^complete training session by SRI experts. ' - ' 

For additional information about SRI / contact sSRI Perceiver 
Academics, 2546 South 48th Street:, P.O. Box 6438, Lincoln, Nebraska 68506 
402/489-0351, or Dr. George DePillo, Flint Public Schools , 932 l^st . . 
Kearsley Street, flint, Michigan 4950?. ^ . 

Pfojgram Evaluation - ' ^ \ - 

Ihe'second part 5f this workshop featured./Larry Le^otte of Michigan 

■ * • ■ ^-Z ■ , ■ ^ ' ^ • 

state University'^ College of Education who addressed the tissue of 

"Building- Level Erogram Evaluation Stxategies . Lezotte' s presentation 

'.■ ' " ■ • . 

centered around two ma^or themes: 1) in the firiXl analysis, the individua 

' ■ ■ ' ■ * ' ■ ■ ■ * " , : . ' 

schodl principal is held responsible for the effectiveness, or lack of 

effectiveness , of individual teachers and the curriculum within his/her 

■. ■ . ■ ■ • i ■■. ..' , . 

building and, 2) the development and implementation ofi a building- level . 
program evaluation system can be a valuable asset to the. pi:in<tipal by ' 
providing data which will lead to better decision-making.; Lezotte made 
it cleir that these two statements, include many complex and- controversial 
issues and could not be easily and quickly be discussed in any detail. 
His primary efforts during : this session were to articulate Kis rationale 
for believing their, validity and suggest some strategies/ that building 
principals could use if they were interested in implementing a building ' 
level evaluation system.* ^ 
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Role and Reaponsibiiity of the Principal in Context 

It ^as pointed out that many of the local school/dis trict pplicies 

defining the authority and responsibility of the principal are not precise. 

Duties are complex and at times contradictory. Prinq^pals' in many cases 

are perceived as being a combination leader, m^anager, coun&ieJ^r, evaluatol:, 

■disciplinarian and^public relations . specialist . Lezotte, in/hM research, 

• " ^ . > ' '^--^ / " . l\ 

has found that the majority of the principalis time is devotedj t:\j those- 

i 

aspects of the job which are necessary to "k^ep the lid on." A^a) result, 
the role of the principal as instructional 'lej| , der has 'not beeri eraphaeissed 

^ even though the building principal is still heW accountable > for the 

* ' \ ' * ■ " ' ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ^ \ ■ ■ ■ ; - ^ ■ • • 

biiildirigs' instruct ioi;ial effectiveness. ' V ' > : 

'\, This observation, Lezbtte explainerdj* is- evifi/l more important When one ' 

• • ' >* ■ ■ " * ■< * . . ■ • 

..looks at the* ayailabTjfe research evidence which supports the view that 

. . ■ " ■ . ■ ' : " ' . ' - ' ** ■■ ■ ' ' . " 

■ ■■ . ■ . . . V ' ... . • ^ » . - '. - . ■ ■ ■ ■- o- 

Students' academic performance seems to be directly related to the 
- principal ' s effect ivenefs as an instructional leader. A, program evaluation 
model was presented. Such a model, it was explained, will prove useful to 
building principals as they functioti as ins tructlonal leaders . in their 
' respective settings! It is Lezott^e's belief that such a model can.be developed 
and* maintained by most building principals .without ^additional resources. An 
initial commitment of time and energy would be n^e^ed to "get started,'' 

-^ y. .^-v. : ■ . . ■ \ ^ . , . ■ >■ ; . . 

but it should be maintained fairly easily. 

Before describing the model / Lezotte provided a word of reassurance 
to our participants.. "Contrary to common pfisFceptipii, program .§valuation ^ , 
does not necessarily imply cfamplex and sophisticated statistfical ji^iocedures . 
On the contrary , a^ program evaluiation sy'steto can be fairly simple and 
• "Straightforward." „ ' '■ - 

>.' ..... . ■' . . ■' ■ ■ ■ ' / ■ ■ 



^ He defined a program evaluation system as ah information system 
which routinely collects and reports information seen as ^useful to the 

decision maker (s) responsible ,for the programs. In the cas^; of schools and 

• • . ' . • " ■ • ■ • • •. 

principals, such .a system Includ^ information elements which reflect 

the goals and priorities of the school program.. The elements need be only 

as complex and sophisticated as necessary to describe the extent to which 

goals, objectives and program^ priorities ate being realized. 

Before presenting the model, the following Assumptions were stated, 

. * 1. All programs operating in an individual school are 
intended to contribute to the leveL of satisfaction 
/ within the school and to the level of productivity of » 
. ^ ^ the school. 

^ 2. Each program can be described in terms of its intents 

relative to satisfaction or production. Usually such 
intents are reflected in statements pf program goals 
or object ives . " * * " 

3. The program intents (satisfaction or production) can l?e 

operat ipnally defined in such a way that they can be used 
to make judgements about the extent to which stated 
* - intents are being realized. 

Examples: jjf _ 

• ■ * 

productions The school may select a reading program 
because the staff believes this prdgr,am will serve CVget 
students to read at grade level. A testing program would ^ 
represent one Indicator .of the extent t^o which this program 
is achieving thia goal. 

* Satisfaction »* The -school may establish a resource center 
in which students can freely choose activities which are of 
interest to them. Information regarding the extent to which 
all students use the resource room may constitute useful^ 
evidence about its ef fecjti veness . — 

If .we can assume then that principals, in cooperation with staff , 

could identify -the productivity and satisfaction intents of the programs, 

then we have the basis for a building-l^vel evaluation system. 
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A second dimension of a program evaluation system would include 
information aboiit the dimension of programs that principals may 
expected to be called "to accounts." There are four general areas which 
must l^e considered: 1) resources, 2) materials, 3) deeds and, 4) results. 
The principal must be abl6 to provide evidence of the following sort: 

1. Resources Describe how available resources are * 
allocated and used, . . ' 

2. Materials — Insure that available personnel and 
instructional materials are being distributed 
equitably. • 

3. Deeds, Insure that the principal! , istaff and 
students are operating with normative constraints 
of-J^nterpersonal ^interaction, 

,4, Results Explain the outcomes, or lack of outcomes, 
* that are found to exist as indicators of the schools 
instructional productivity. 

Conclusion . 

Presentations on teacher interviewing techniques and program assess- 
ment proved to be worthwhile areas of discussion as the participants 
found each helpful in contributing to their professional growth. The 
participants expressed satisfaction about both sessions and felt that such 

exposure will definitely assist them in the areas of concern. 

i ... ■" ■ ■ ■ . . 
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Object Ives 

i. Curriculum and instruction 

A. Human Skills . 
!• Encourages staff suggestions and criticisms. 

B. Conceptual Skills , , 

1. Demonstrates knowledge. of curriculujn development in the full 
range of instructional areas. • 

zJIl^ Demonstrates ability to assume the continuing and sequenti£il 
. planning, development and evaluation of programs. 

\ ,. p- 

3. Demonstrates an understanding 6f strategies for initiating 
change. ■ < 

4. Evaluates new programs and practices and applies them to 
his/her building. 

C. Technical Skills 

... 

1. Demonstrates skills' in Implementing new programs^ 
2. 



II. 



I. Utilises neighborhood, district and statewide resources in. 
the 'implementation of the instructional program. % 



Planning and Organization 
A. Human Skills 

1. Demonstrates ability to gain active support of staff. 

2. Encourages staff suggestions. 

3. Demonstrates initiative^ and persistence in goal at tari^nraent i 
Conceptual Skills 

1. Has a clear understanding of limitations. ' ■ ' ^' . 

2. Involves thos6 ^persons who will implement the results of a 
decision in the making of a decision. 

3. Undetstandfi the relationslpip between needs, proposed acti-ons, 
procedures and structures. , 
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•C. Technical Skills V ' r 

1. Demonstrates ability to assess school/community wants and 
needs . " ' - ' ^ 

2. Demonstrates ability to set up new programs. ^ I 



III. Public and Community Relations 

- A» Human Skills 

1. Is able to get school aad/or community groups to work together. 

* 2. Is 'able to work wit?h people who have different degrees of 

authority. 

3. Has ability to understand and relate to people, 
B. Conceptual Skills 

1. Deals with different types of people In different situatioas. 

2. Demonstrates ability to analyze and assess community power 
structure and leadership. 

3. Demonstrates knowledge of how to effectively utilize community 
resources . 

4. Demonstrates ab'ility to design methods for community/school 
interaction. \ , 

• ■ - . 

IV. Supportive Services ^ 
A. Human Sl^ills ^ 

' 1. Helps people bring to bear relevant information and helps 
them becom*e aware of alternative behaviors. 
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Introd uctlon 

Michael Boulus, assistant director of the Elementary Principals ' 
project, and Howard Hickey, project director , were the featured speakers 
at this workshop, Boulusy who also serves as a legislative consultant 
for the Middle Cities Education Association, addressed the group on "How 
To Affect Legislation Before It Affects You." 

•Leglsiation - 

Boulus expressed the need for educators to become more actively 
involved in the policyTmaklng proceigs at the "grass roots" level where 
the' ne6ds of children and the goals of education are best recognized and 
understood.* . : 

Boulus pointed out that the fault of our present system is that only 
a limited number of special interest groups know how to use the legislative 
political process to achieve, their goals . As community leaders , elementary 
principals need to better understand the legislative structure and process. 
There Is a great need for dn increase in general citizen impact on the 

decision-making process. He stressed that individual communication on 

■ ■ ' • ' ' . ■ .• 

specific legislative proposals doeff^ have ~a^^ And organized 

community groups can further multiply the impact of that "individual effort* 

Lobbying^ Boulus streiased, has a vital fqnction in the iBgisLative 
systerti.. It was goiiit^d out that the most per^uasive^ lobbying groups in 
our society -- labor unions, the oil ipdust ry , and the defense, establish- 
ihent learned long agto that the'^first "commandment" of a democratic 
society is to "know thy cpngress These "groups, know how it works and ' ' 
how to make it work for them. In order for 'any person or group to develop 
nec€5ssary contacts and clout , they .must first st^rt with ^a basic 




understanding of the legisliative^procesai iis are the othet 

A. • ./ ■ • ^ • ' . .■ i ^ 

'coinmahdments'' presented at this session. 

The, policy-making process is a political one , 5 
influenced as much by what you can get as by what 
you want. To be more specif ic, politics is .the art 
of compromise, i.e., the craft of fashioning different 
coalitions for each occasion. 




2, 




The politicians' primary interest is servin; 
own constituencies and theix regional, ethnic or 
economic interests. > 



Politicians, in general, are poorly informed on 
educational issues^ They seldom take the trouble 
to ma3ter the complex Issues we as educators have 
to deal with. i 

The basic desire of tnO^t legislators is to pass 
legislation. Legislato^ pass a lav and proclaim a 
policy. Their typical response to solving problems 
Is to "pass a law. " But tpe problem is that 
educatars can't count on these laws because jfih another 
year the legislature will- have forgotten about last 
year 's programs and passed on to new ones. Or else, 
legislators don' t fund programs they' ve enacted , 
which leads us to the next point. 

There is a significant diffetence between the authori- 
zation process and appropriation process. Members of 
the money committees krj[OW in advance that they "can't 
please everybody," and they don't try. They see 
Jtihemselves as "tough" while they view their colleagues 
on*authorizations as "soft," particularly those who 
serve on the "do-gooder" liberal committees such as 
education. 

Appropriation members 'like to say that they give* 
dollars only to "proven" programs and would lUce to 
terminate bad pYograms. This Is why educators^ave 
got to become more evaluation-oriented if they are 
going to maintain and expand programs . ^Legislators 
need to know find want to know what works and doesti't 
work; whether a program's objectives are being achieved 
arid to what cost; whether one program. Is less effective 
than some other pi^ogram; and what factors make for 
succeiss or failure of a program. Xocal educators have 
a responsibility to demonstrate that they are aware 
of changes taking place In government and can take a^ 
stand In expressing their needs. '^In turn, legislators 
have the expertise in making the political process 
respond to those needs. 
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7. Most legislation is managed and directed by a handful . ^ 
of lawmdkfera and their staff (usually no more than vf ive 

to fifteen.) Eaich issue is normally shaped and resolved 
in Qdmroittees or sub-c'oiranit tees and later ratified 
by the full House and Senate, Each tdember has a few - ^ 
^ trusted friends with knowledge in some particular area. 

These trusted friends may be from his home town, members 
of the staff , lobbyists , or departmental officials, 

8. The number one goal of all politicians is to. get re- 
elected. Most* members do not support ideas which they 
feel do not . have or could not get general .public support. 
Contrary to general opinion, legislators do read^ their 

^ mail and are sensitive to public opinion and the media. 

, 9. From a different perspective, the ninth "commandment" 

is the Golden Rule/which says: "He who has the gold has 
the rulQ4"^he most influential legislators are those , " 
who sit^on^pte money committees • They con^trol the 
purse^trin^ and , conseq succ^^s ?o^ failure 

of legislatively mandated programs. Legislator^l generally 
throw their support, or at least are more sensitive, 
• 1^ to tnose interest groups/individuals who financially 

suppArt their efforts to get elected or re-elected 
everjA two or foiir ye^ars. Thus, those individuals 
and otjganizations that have the financial capabilities . ' 
to si/pport the candidates of their choice often find 
themselves in a much stronger bargaining position on 
legislative issues ^ip vhich they haye'an interest. 

.10. The tenth and final "commandment" is : "You don't. go to 
f> / the poker table without chips to play with. " More so 

than money, VOTES talk. Local building administrators ^ 
n^ed^tp do more^ to keep their community abreast Df 
major educational ls.s*ues and^. how. they ^ian have an 
impact on, the decisiot^-makirig process. T^his requires ah 
understanding of the legislative $tructure and process, " 
and an organized effort by /citizens to effectively 
• demand represent at ion. Democracy presiiunes that public 
officials respond to t;;he people who^elected them. 
Too often, because of our negligence , the voice of the 
general public is heard only at election time. Keep 
i^ mind that "politics is too important to be/left to 
the politicians • " _ . -^-i^ 

Boulus provided each participant with a copy of "A Citizen's 

Guide To Lobbying," compiled by Michigan $t ate Represent iaitive Perry 

Bullard.- The major attepipt of th^ guide is to provide some of the 

specific information one anight need t;o get .in touch with, as Rep. Bullard 
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states., the "right people at the right time." Boulus concluded his 

presentation with. a quote from Thomas Jeff er^on : ; 

^'If once the people become inattentive to thfe public 
affairs you and I and Congress; and assemblies and. 
judges and governors shall all become, wo i^ves . It ' 
seems^ to be the law of pur^'general aature, in spite. 
( ■ of individual 'exception's. " 

' ■ •' . ^ ^ , ■ * 

Innovation 

Howard Hickey, in his presentation, addressed the area of 

innovation. He prefaced his presentation by pointing out that the 

** ^ . » - ' ■ 

Ford Foundation has been the largest isingle c„ontributor , apax^ from 
governmental agencies, to educational innovation in the last twenty yeats. 
This money ^as us'feti-^ to test new ideas. The Ford Foundation was 

interelfe^ in looking at their ability to measure succ^essful innovations. 
It was felt that if an innovation was good in one setting, it should be . . 
able to be transferred to another getting. This, to them, constituted, 
success. Unfortunately, only^S percent of th6 time did they find them- 
selves successful, given their definition of success. ^ * 

Hickey feels that we, as educators in general, have ptogrammed 
ourselves for failure. 

He discussed tlie phenomenon of "education lag 'which he defined aj 
that period of time between when we perceive what is a "best practice" \xp- 
until the time it becomes "usual practice. "For example , firmly instituting 
drivers' education in the schools took at least seventeen years. Innovation 
then, is what takes; place between "best practice" and "usual practice." 

As a process, innovation does not take place rapidty. Hickey pointed 

out that a common fallacy, many people hold about, innovation is that giving 

*■ ■ 

people knowledge will cbange their behavior. This, he feels, is not true. 
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Smojcers, for example, know smoking is bad but continue to smoke. People, 
Hickey stressed, are haird : to change. !'We all commit ourselves to a certain^ 
attitude and it is difficult for someone to change us . " He related this . 
to, the schools, which, in essence, attempt to change students i although* it 
. is very vdiff Icult to provide experiences that will change st^idents' 
attitudes, values and beliefs. Good teachers can, however, positively 
influence students' behavior. • 

Reference was made to several researchers in the area of innovation. 
•Rogers "(1971) documented experiences with the Peace^ Corps, which attempted 
to teach life skills to help people save their own livesV^ Simply providing 
> information seldom produced desired changes . Hickey pointed out that 
ionqvation can work in two ways , that is, a bad thi ng . as- well as a good 
thing, can be* innovated 

Rogers (1971) identified five adopter categories . The^firSt type he 
calls "innovators, *Vwhich makes* up 2.5 percent of the population. 
Innovators are described as venturesome and eager to try new ideas T 
Innovators will jump on an idea and envision a blue print even befo.re the 
« idea is well thou^t otft. They clo rfot care if an idea fails. The second 
rclafrsiflcation is early adopters (or path finders). Thlfliigroup makes up 
13^5 percent of the population .. They let the innovators; start the idea 

. and they pick up on it. .These are usually already successful people. 

■ .<>-, ■ ^ • ■ 

Ma^y of the high risk modern math advocates would fall into th-ts^roup., . 

The third type is the early majority, which makes up l^Sf^pelscent of the 

population. These^he described as the "show , pr^^ it to me, give me 

an example" grdap. This group has to be able to s^^j^tt^wor of somethjLng 

before engaging in it.. It is the early majority people and early adopter, 

Mickey Suggests , that fche barticipants should work with in their build;(.ngs. 
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The fourth group is caviled the "late majority," which makes up 34 percent 
of the population. These people- are described as the good fa*ith people 
whp provide stability in an organization, "They have to know that a person 
just like themselves can complete a 'given task. " These people are convinced 
in groups; they are hard to convince alone. Late m*a^ority people are 
influenced by the early majority who are- influenced by early adopters . ^e 
last arid^fin^ type is the "laggards" appybximately 'l6 percent of^^he 
populat^^^^These are the people who take up all of yout time. They aire 
your "yeah, but" people. This type is very hard to change, in fact almost 
* impossible* Rogers goes so far as to suggest that attempts should not be.' r 

made to change their minds as they will prove ineffective. . 

. . " .* r . 7.. * ' • 4- 

It fias Been found that early adopters ranlcied first in terms of' opinion 
leadership; early majority ranked second; late majority third ; innovators 
fourth and laggards last. The early adopters are the ones Hickey u^ged the 
participants to work with. - \' - ^ * 

An imporJt;s^n,t fact regarding innovation is thaf ilxcaHndt be "mandated, 
it has* to occur on a voluntary basis. Htckeyt in i^ajcjitt^ thi§ 




particular workshop, stated that a one weekend per^^tt^'ii^'^^ 
change people. In order to effect innovat;^ob, or jt^t -j^lii^ 
activities must be done regularly on an inte'nsive basis and wit^ 
group, that is , people who are going to have an .impact \on the change must 
be involved. ' . « 

Re^erei^ce was made to Bent^en (197<^) . Changing. Schools ; The Magic 

' Feather 'Principle . She states^'^at whcn^ something will, 

. ' ^ t> * \ * ^ ' J , ; « • . ' y ' \ 

; happen or change,/it does. She staties that a principal can present change 

■ ' ^ J ' : ■ 

.from occurring btnt he/she cannot make it happen. An intact group mu#t also 

■l.-.-V:-.^ .. ) . 

b(B large enough to create , change .^^^^ the workshop ; \ ^ 
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participants, as principals, must provide teacherg with support to'< ; 
succeed. ' 

Hlckey concluded with several ways the participants can effect change 
in their buildings: ^ ' 

^ • 1. Establish "In enyironment^conducive to o[fenness ^ . 

- ^ and do not^ depend on mandated cliajfige. ^ , " 

. 2» Tro.vide intensive amountsj|fo£ time for teachers 

and do nbt/lox>k for >sj:arti^ change. 

3. Manipul£efe-a goodie (reward) system, e.g. , sending 
: teachers to conferesytes; quick processing of 
' , suppliers, etc. ' , - ■ ^ ' 

4« Provide these people with the necessary emotional support. 
Giving teachers recognition does not require a4ditlonal 
fundThg. ■ ^ ' , • 

This session was the last official workshop for the participant s^^n^ 

the second Say oJE tJhis final- workshop f partlcitiants we^re asked to share 

their vie.^s , concerns and overall- assessment of all the sessions, f This ? 

Information will assist .toward nfore ieif feet iy0 planning of next year^ 

(1979) workshop for . the Middle Cities school districts, ' er. 
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CHAPTER TEN • 
EVALUATION. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 




The training 'prpgr am be ing^ evaluated consisted of a seri'es of presen- 
tatiotis- and activities designed to train elementary school prihcipalsnk 
order to i^ncrease .th^ir .understanding of and active participation in 
coromuni4:y education. The training activities were designed to focus On a 
variety of daily management skills and job related problems which would 
enable tlje participating/ pr?nc5^^ better understand "and practice 

tommu^ity education. The activities were interdisciplinary in nature and 
were designed, to conceptually integrate the school, family and community ^ 
ystero.s/ 'l|.inkage specialists" were utilized in the training to facilitate 
his integratian. process/ The p y^re, elementary school 

principals from various Michigan Middle /citie^ 'school districts. Each 

participant was expected rto iattend intc/tal of twenty different training 

■ .. ■ ■ ■ ' . — " ■ ' -A,'* ■ ♦ ■ 

sessions beginning in October, 1977 * aryd ending in MayV l978. 

Evaluation Report 

This evaluat ion report contains .at} an^I^sis and summary of fafbrmation 

■ . ■• < , . . * . , , ■ ■ ■■• ■ ,1 

^received from the program particip'arits p^^* to and at^ t;Jie Conclusion o£ 
the ye^r-.lpng program. Several, different types of evaluation strategies . 
^®^^^;£t^ili"d. The .questionnaires that were xlistributed at the be%inniijg ^- 
he^Wsa were designed tb assess, 1) th.e, participants ' 

?^i^^^^iOS5^^ 2). 'their expectations and 3) ' their perceptions 

atlon concepts. The questionnaires distributed at the 
^J^^'^S^^ ^,|ifbgpam evaluative comments "^bout .the 





the* individual training elements and whether 'participants 
their understanding of whatvc.ommunit^. education is ' all abbiit. 



In addltloDs^to these questionnaires, a pre- and pod^t-test instrument 
was completed by ibhe supeirylsor^ of each participant In his/her respective 
school district. The supervisors ! questlonaalre was designed .to give an 
Indication of perceived changes In the Individual participants' skill 

levels as a result of their in volvemenit in the training program: 

* ' '. ■ • . " . . ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' * • . 

■*' — . ^ . " 

The various evaluation strategies-were developed and distributed by. 
the program staff. THe completed questionnaires and other .evaluative 
instruments we r^ made aViallable to an outside evaluator -- Dr. Larry 
Lezotte, professor of educational psychology and urb^n studies whose 
report,^ as written," appears below. The evalfe^t^^on report will be' utilized 
by the project staff to plan the training program which will be available 
to^a second group of schpol administrators during the 1978-79 school year. 

Assessment Instrument / . 

. ■ - , ■ ■ . . .■ 

The project staff developed an asses sinent instrument which was ^ 
administered to the partj^cipants and their supervisors prior to and at the 
conclusion of the program. (See Appendijc C.) The assessment instrument 
required program participants and supervisors to indicate their perceptions 
of the importance of as well^as the participants' competencies in six 

: . > ■ . ■ ' . " . & - \ - ' \ . . ■ 

areas: 1) Personnel |lanagement ; 2)^^urriculum and Instruction, 3) Planning 
and Organization, 4) Finance and Budgieting, 5) Public /Community Relations, 

■ • '; ■ . ■■. ■ ':■ . . ■ >'■■ ■ 

and 6) 3uppDrtiy6. Services. , tr. ^ 

The assessment instrument was designed in such a way that the 

• ' ■ ■ - , ■ ■ ■ . ,,j ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■■ ' 

re;spbrfdients were asked to react to each "area on a five * point scale with 

five indicating ^eitther an ajrea^ of perceived Importance or an area in - 

which the participant wa6 -extrJemely cbmp^etend ' 



. Table 1 contains a summary of the participants' self assessment -and 
the supervisors' assessments on both the pre- and post-quefetionnaire^ 
Table 1 contains the average change that was observed from th6 pre- to 
post-assessment in all six areas for the tot-al group of principals . 
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- Table 1 

V Summary 
.A^ssessment Iristruipent* 
(Aversge ScoWs Across Part icipants and Items) 



Part icipant 









Importance 






Competency 








Pre 


. Post 


Change 


Pre 


Post 


Change 


1. 


Personnel Management 


4.30 


4.68 


+.38 


3.27 


3.48 


+.21 


2. 


Curriculum Instruction 


4.09 


4.64 


+.55 


3,. 22 


3,53 


+i3l 


3. 


Planning/Organization 


4.32 


4.74 


+.42- 


3.31 


3.52 . 


+.21 


A. 


Finance/Budget 


4.26 


4.65 


+.39 


3.26 


. 3.52 


+,26 


5. 


Public /Community 














Relations 


4.47 


4.82 


+.35 


3.47 


3.69 


+ .22 


6. 


Supportive Services 


4.60 


'4.84 


+.24 • : 


3.57 


3.61 


+ .04. 










X=+^'38- 






X=^.iO 










Supervisor 












Importance 






CompeCengy 








Pre 


Post 


Change 


Pre 


Post 


Change 


1. 


Personnel Manageme.nt 


4.25 


4.46 


+ .21 


3 . 24' 


3.39 


+ .15 


2. 


Curriculum Instruction 


4.22 


4.30 


+.08 


3.30 • 


3.36 


+.06 


3. 


Planning/Organization* 


4.21 


4.22 


+.01 


3.30 


3.34 


+ .04 


4% 


Finance/Budget -» 


3.91 


4.01 


+ .10' 


'3.34 


3.43 


+.09 


5. 


Pu Bl ic /C.ommuni t y 














Relations' 


4.35. 


4.31 


-.04 


3.45 


,3.59 


+.14 


6. 


Supportive Services, 


4.56 


4.44 / 


-•,12 


3 . 46' : 


3.52. 


+.06 










X=+.. 04 " 

1 






-X=H-.09 



^cale Key: 



5* = High Importance 

4 « Above Ave, Importance 

3 = Average ^ 

2 = Below Ave* Importance 

1 ^. Low Importance 



5 = Outstanding Competence 
4 =» Above Average dfoiripetence* 
3, = Average 

2 = -Be low Average Competence 
1 = Low level of Competence 
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Examination of Table 1 reveals the following; 

1. Both participants and supervisors indicated that all six areas were 
perceived as important competencies for principals. 

2. Both participants and supervisors indicated that the participants' 
level of competency in the six areas was average to above average 
prior to the beginning of the program. ^ . v 

3. The program paLrticipants, on the average, indicated that their skill 
level In each of the six areas had increased ks a result of their 

: participation in the training program. • Z'. 

4. The supervisors, oa the averagei, indicated that the skill level of 
the participants in each of the six areas had increased aS a result 
of their participation in the training progr-am. 

■ •■• * 

5. On the average, the participants* perceived increase in competency i 
the various areas was greater than their supervisors' perceptions of 
their increased competenc ies •* 

Post Program EvaluaMon Form 

The project staff developed an evaluation form. w'hich was completed 
by all participants' at the conclusion of the training program-. (See 
Appendix iE.) The evaluation form' consisted of . sixteen open-ended and 
check-list type questions. The p.articipants* responses were coded and 
analyzed. The_follovlng section contains a summaty of ; theise "responses . 
1 • Rank the top three sessions and resource specialists and why they 
were . beneficial to vou . 

The participants indicate^! that three presentations were 
clearly perceived as the most useful. Tl^e three sessions in order 
.^x of their ratings were, 1) The Interpersonal Process Recall (IPR), 
preseritor Norm Kagan-; 2) Corrective Discipline, presentors Lou 
Crew Bill Niinez and Tom Eyeritt; and 3) Interviewing Techniques ; 
preseritor George DePillo.^ ..^^ : : • 

_ While the ^Djjpee sessigps mentioned above were clearly perceived 

as the most use tt^^ ^pt hue jc'^ s receiving some recognitioqjwere : 
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1) Educational Planning and Needs Assessment at the Building 
Level, presenters Richard Benjamin; Richard Featherstone and 
Gary Wegenke; 2) Flint Community Education Model, presentors 
Pete Clancy, Jack Hudson arid Gi^er Edwards; 3) Improved Inistruc- 
tion through Staff Evaluation, presentors Lou Cr6W, B^ll Nunez 
and Tom Everertt; 4) B^uilding Level Strategies for Progr'am Evalua- 
tion, presenter Larry Lezott^, 




The sessions judged most use:g^i|^re those that the '^tartici- 
pants believed were practical and^cofflLd be immediately ap^)lied 
in their individual- sett ings. The same sessions^ als(5^included a* 
Relatively high level of active participation by , the principals 

during^ the presentation itself. 0 

•■ ■ - . .' . , . • ■ " ■ ^ . . , 

Which sessions would you drop if:we had to reduce the number of 

programs from 10 to 7? Please give your reasons why . 

The respondents generally agreed that two presentations, 1)^ 

The Family, and Community Structure, presentors Norma Bobbltt, 

Sharon. Anderson"* Beatrice Paoluccj. and Ginger Edward^, and 2) 

Mobilizing Community R'fespuroes ^ Presenters Dorothy Blum, Connie 

t ■ . ■ ^~ ' ' ■ ' * ' 

Mead and Jeff Case should be either Restructured or ' deleted . The 

■• ■ . ■ - ^ ■ 

respondents' reasons for their choices suggested that these 
sessions did not contain new or practically applicable information 

The Saginaw Model for Planning and Budgeting, presentors Don 
Steele, Jan Konzak and Richard Benjamin wa^ also judged to be of 
limited value but for a somewhat dif ferent^.^eason. The participant 
indicatied that ^hey had either adopted zero based budgeting or 
had" considered it and rejected it and , therefore , this-xsession 
was of limited value. 
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\ In response to; this question, many respondents suggested 
that ratheir than- delete ;3ny sessions totally, thought should be 
given to restructuring those sessions arid rethinking the overall * 

sequence of the total set of presentations. , ! 

. , . ' ■ ■ .1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

'What topics would vou add next year- if we expandefl from ten to 

thirteen? Once ' again J be, specific ^is to why^ 

The re'spondentis offered a variety of suggestions for 

additional progr^s. ^Several respondents suggested the foly^wing 

, topics, 1) Elementary School Curriculum, 2) Relatio^nships with 
Bargaining Units especially Teachers, 3) Program Ey^luatidn^ and 
»4) More opportunity for particip^ts to share experiences with one 
another. Other suggestions included,/ 1) Supervising Professional 
Personnel, 2) School Law and the* ElementOTy Principal , arid 3) 
Alternatives ,to School Closings * • 

and 6. In y^r opinion, were the sessions too structured or too 
loose? How would ydu do it differently? Do vou feel the size of 
the group (20-30)' wa5„ too large or too, small ? '-^ • . 

The par tic i points ' responses to questions four and six cah 
be. summarized together because* the • responses were uniformly 
positive and interrelated . The respondents indicated that' they 

. felt the group size was about right. "They also reacted positively 
to the level of structure of the program and individualTsession^ 

^Participants were comfortable with the degree of flexibility that 
was.pjceaent thus allowing for discussion arid teactions to- the . 

..presentations • --r - 
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Please" cortiment on the structure and format of the agenda. Did you 
prefer the Thursday p>in, - Saturday noon format (used in October 
and Nov ember)^or the~ Friday noon -Saturday p,m. format? Was the 
^ length of the programtoo long? hAw. wodld you do it differently? 
vSeyen of the respondents expressed a preference for . the 
Thursday-Saturday format, while twelve respondents preferred the 
Fridaiy-Saturday format. In addition, many respondents indicated 
that being away, from work and the family created some conflict. 
However, no clear alternatives were suggested and, in the final 

analysis, the program was worthwhile enough 'to offset these 

■ '■ *^ ' . . ' - ' 

conflicts • , _ 

.7. Should we have been more s.trict with regaard to attendagce? (t,e> , 
report participation back to participants , supervisor, etc/) 

The majority of respondents, thirteen, werd not in favor of ' 
more strict attendance rules since they would serve no useful 
purpose. However, seven of the respondents indicated that s'omefc Z; 
^tten^ancfe' requirements shourtj te. considered so as to enhance the 
' cohesiveness of the group and mi^ntain full participation in 
disussions, etc, . . ^ . ' / . 

. 8« Were the homeworR assignments useful? Should we have^''1>ftej^ more 
persistent iVi demanding ail ass ignmea^ completed? Should we 

have a different- policy for those parttc iparits taking the course 
for credit? Do you have any suggestions for improving the tv^e 

and quality of asslg:nmehts ? 

•■ . , ■. , ' '■ ^ ' ■ ■ . . 1 ' ' '■ ' '• ' 

^ The pverwhelming majority of participants indicated that 

_ ; ■• ■ o ■ - . _ ■ , ... . • ■ '■ ^ - ' \ . .;• 

they felt the homework assignments were useful. A few respondents 
f^lt^ that more follow-up on the homework assignments would add 
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to their usefulness.. In addition, ^some participants felt that 

\ . ■ ■ ■ ■ * . »• > . . ■ 

those enrolled.;for credit should be expected to cojnplete, , ^ . 

■ . • . ■' « . * \ . • . . 

^-'s ^different or additional assignment^. Finally^ a few respondents 

■ . ' y.-' . ■ ■ : ■ • _ ■ . . '■ . : a 

» felt that. some homework assignments lacked relevancy to the ' ' 

* overall program and these assignment s^^^sitould be deleted or redesigned. 

8. Please c^scuss your impressions of the s taffy a^id^he it role in 
the program * • ' . 

' •* 

The respondents were unanimous in their view that the staff 

■■\ ■ ■ - ; . ■ ■.: ^. ■ . ■ ■ " ■ . _ . . 

was excellent* TheV noted the staff's ability to function as a 

^ ', . ■ - ■ ' • ■ ■ 

team. They expressed appreciation for- the ^amount of time and effort " 

the ^taff gav6 to the planning and implementation of the . grogram* 

^ ■ Many respondent's * indicatsed that the staff 's communication vith^ ' 

the participants 'was excellent. ^ 

9. How fre4q[uent were your discussions with your supervisor (s) 
jcfllative to th^s program? Charactetize the nature and number of 
discussions you had this year with your supervisor (s) compared 
to prejyious years, • . ^ • , 

The respondents V reactions to this question " revealed no , ' '\ 

■ . ■ f V . 

clear pattern. The reported extent of information sharing with 
supervisors ranged from almost none to extensive discussions of 
each^session. The participants ' comments suggested that. the 
pattern of discussrions reflected the normal pattern, previously esta'b- 
lished'with the slipervisor . The resRondentW IhdiigEfjtijfed^^^ 
patlon* in^ the training progr^ did/ not . aiiter the numbe*r "level 

■ X- ' : ■ ■■■ ...^ 

of diseTtssions with their supervisors. ' ' . * . , 
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How o ften did you share ideas and expe'riences with-^your colleagues 
and 6t raff? Be 'specific as to what vou shated^ Wer^ there a 'couple 
' of; programs that generated iinore discussion than others? 

The respondents rieported a wide range of the level qf inter- 
actions with staff and colleagues . While the majority of respon- 
de|i_t§ reported sharing* ideas and experiences frequently , a few 
also indicated little or^no sharing had occurred. Regularly . 
sche'cJuled Staff meetings seemed to-be the most common setting 
, Iri which the sharing occurr^ . A few individuals indicated that 
they were routinely afforded "agencJa time" to discuss the, program 
sessions. ^ ' 

The Interpersonal ~?t"ocess Recall session of Professor 
Kagan's was cited as the single session receiving,- by far, the 
most discussion in the work: settings. 

Please describe what effect this year-long orogrami- has had ton , 

• ;. .. ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ .' ■ ■ ■■' • 

your life outs ic|e^ the workshops , Have you improved, as a building, : 

• . ' ^ . ■ ' . -J ' * • ■. . 

adminiatrator? Have vou impiememted any .ideas , activities . or 

■ experiendes. in your building and/or district? Please include 

• . • . . ' - ' : . ' ; , ' ' . \ . 

any written information regarding programs, policies , proce - 

dures, public *relatj.ons oy otherwise that have occurred 

(directly, or indirect ly> as a restilt of your* participation this 

year in the program, ; ^ . ^ / , 

. ; Without exception, e^ach participan^^^ that he/^he had « 

experienced personal iand prof essional growth as a result of hig/he^ 

participation tn the year- long pro^raip. The specific nature of 

this growth varied acro&s participants^. Some individuals hoted^ 

changes in their educational philosophy while' others indicated 
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an increased knowledge b4se relative to how to plan and implement 
community education programs, 

The following list of specific examples serves to further 
illustrate the type *and magnitude of change reported. 

1. "I extended myselffbhroughout; the GommunlJty 
by. becoming a memfr^r of a community task 

- force, joining a local* businessmeijl* s associa- 
tion, " etc, . 

2. "I became more sensitive ,to .the /complex needs 
of my community arid I have begun to identffy 
community resourced appropriate to address 
t4iese needs, 7 

3. have combined thevPTA Board and. School 
^.^ Community Council intb one good working group." 

■'; ' • ,^ . . * . . o 

4. "I have done the groundwork for -setting up a . 
\ . coiftmunity council at my school for next year." 

• 5. have a much greater insight into the kinfjs 

^ of activities, programs and problems that 
exist in ^school districts such* as mirne. ". 

6. **i have begun to develop better long-r 

projgram go^l© with .management .objectives that 

- include an evaluation proqe-ss for continuous 

; ; monitoring. ■ . • . • ' ' • 

■ ' 7. "I have ' strengthened my parent volunbeer 

- groups in my school and we have had many' • \ 
more par^ent involvement programs this year^" ' 

In addition to these specific examples ^ the respondfents all 

■4' . > ' ■ / 

shared the bejrief that the program served to increase their 
awareness and commitment to ^ommunlty and quality education. 
Nearl^evejry participant expressed pptimism that experiences, * 
gained tl^roughotit the year-long program w:^ll become a part of » 

; ■ . y .■ „: •••• ^, ' . ■ ' 

th^^lr. mode of Operating. All were qptimi's tic that change would . 
be forthcoming' in their schools and thiat the changes would be 

"■ - ■■ ■•' • - . . • ' . ■ . ••■ • • . ^ ■■■ ■• •••• 

linked to the program experiences. , ' ^ 
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1? • Have you broaden ed your uadersCanding of what cdnnnunitv education 

• is all -^about as a result of your ;part icipatian this program? ^ 
-J^at ar e- some of the majbr 'road-blocks (both att ttudinal and- 
"administrative) toward implementing a more comprehensive community 

e>ducation progra m within your building/district? Hav^ you^become ; 
more sensitive towards t*he concepts of Qommunity education and 
your ro le in becoming a coinmuni.ty/school adm inistrator? 

^ ^ ^ ' ■ ' v.- — ~ — ? 

Each respondent indicated that he/she had a better under- 
standi^ngr of coimmunity education as a result of his/her participation 
in the program. Sogie fndicated that they ^ffeit they entered the / *\ 

• ■ . • , . ^ : - f i»_ . . . . - ? 

*,•■'••..' • . ■ ' * . •. ' *» 

|?yogram "well vietsed" in community education . but left the program 

* ^n^:h a deeper And broader understanding of the Concept, A few " i 

respondents* indicated that; they began^the prfogram believing that, 
commlinity Education was synonymous ^^d^h "adiilt education'' but 
» . the program rch^ngeS** thjt- view. Many respondent s indicated that 

■ -^'^ ' - ■ ' • ... \. \ " ' "^^^ ' ^ 

they were- leaving th^ program much mpr'e enthusias^tic. abbuti. - 
community education, > rs 

* The respondents^ lis a nTimber' of igipedimien ts , they face in 
attetfipti*hg to implement commuxiity educatign in theirv di^strixi£s^ 
and^ schools The following impediments werejcited in d^cending 
order of frequency : - , 



... . ...^ . . , ■ 

Lack, of firiaTicy.al resource*^. 
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2. Lack of commitment on the part of policy makers 
and * top/lever administrative vseaff, ' 

'3i. Lafck^pf supftbrt and coopjerat ion frpm teachers 
; and teacher orgajnizations* • i 

.1- ' " : - ■ : ' / " . ,^ : 

4, Busing, programs make i'jt difficult to involv^ ^ 
parents. • v ^ ^ - ; 




• • *."■■* 
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^ _ '5* District goal's and. priorities tend to be in 
, conflict with the concept of community ■ 

education* • > 

■ ' " • ; ■ ^ . *' ' • i ■ .» , ■ . ■ 

• ^ 6. General resistance to c^hange which ^seem s ^to 
< * (ari%e whenever a new" program is C)r5nsiidered • 

" ^ . Contrast your feelings coming into the ^ program- and your feelings 

^as you leave the prjDgram. V 

The majority of respondent^ indicated that thay enitei^ed t;he 

programs somewhat apprenhensively because 1) it required a lot 

■ . :■■ ^ ■■■■*-'; ' ■ ■ " ^ 

of time away from^work and family, 2) theyi>were unsure about their- 
. ' ability, to' contribute and 3) unsure that community ^education was 
wor.th*while or at^^inable ia their school. y ^ * * 

Regardless of^hether thiey entered thh program enthusiastically 

■ .' \ ' -^r ■ ■ ■ " '. . . . * . - ■ 

or apprenhensively V all indicated that the *pro^am was^wotthwhljle • 
„ V to them. , The 3*pec if ic areas of grojwth included , 1) skills which - 

.• ' ' ■ 

. . will improve their administrative effectiveness,, 2) a* bet^tfer 

, understanding of "'and increased cornjnit^ . 

educatiop concept;*,, 3). a realisation *of the maj^oif -probleiq^ jand - 
* . ' . . <?, - . . . ■ . '•. ••. 

o . - issues faqing princifie^ls , 4) a reassurance that:^a pi^incipal/ s ' - 

- : , . .*-problems«are shared by others^ from different . districts , conlmuni 

■ ' ' - ■ • ■ ■ '"'v ■ S ■ . ; ■,; .' ■ ■■./ r , • ^ - '„ ' 

^ V. . <^ y ■ ■ ■ ' ■ V. .v^:-, ■ , . ' 

, i4* If a prospective candidate for next ye^r'g l^rogram cfnfe tV a^sk 



;^ * you about yd^^experie'riceslv^n thi^ year* s program:,^ what Ow^uld 



you tell hiagiher ?v 

- All resppiiderfts indicated that without l^es^rvatipn^ they 0 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ y ■ ■ 

. i^o'uld reicdiiini6nd the iJjKJgram to a prospective • candida'tei iSp.ecific 

\ comments includ"ed : - - ', • . • i . 
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1.. Tb^ program is weil wortjti the tifie it . v' :; 

i^pq^xix^s. ■ V. 'r. ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ^/ ^r ': -j^ '' '■ . 

' ■ '■ , ..;f " .;, -i" ; '•■ , 

2m The participant^ were competentv interestiVig " 
' Und' dedicated j^lnclpalB^^^^^w frDm.each 
* other as ^well as tti^ preterit atKLt^ns^ ' . ^ ' 

• • .. •■• . ; t ■ . . • • ... . - r - .' 

3v.. The .program^offers an excellent: chance for 

/professdon|il growth and in3ight into compiunity 
. education. . \ 

^' - ^ . V. ,; : : * ;- ^ ;■ •. 

4. Tha ^pt:o grant was an excei-leht ^i^i^perience ajrid iyou 
. wilJL come out with k vast background of useful 
-i/iformatibn, . ^ ^ 
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5.. Th|e program pt'ovides an opportunity to explore 
new ideas irf Community Education programs w 



j^ortunity t 



In ^uiiffldciry^ p>i:ticipants were unaninious: iti .th£ view, tt 
,they^would strongly recommend the program. The specific reasof 
..^ for their support varied somewhat depending .on w|iich ^s'pects «of 
^ the' program" ^^.t^ ijjdivj.duai p^rt^oipaqt f oijj^^ , pjSTSdn 
, ^meaningful. ' / <. - ' \ ^ 

16. Please jnajLcate' thfe/sesgiQns you attended during ^the year.^ ^ 
The year-long program included a.'t0tal .of twehtjp 's^s^ioris . 
The WeragW^^tteridance rateVacross all *tvJen^ ses^^ohs w'as ^^^^^^^T-^ 
percent which is high considering the participants were full-rtime 
- 'p.rpte9^c(paIs^-]fchV dittances. traiveled., and ^he f amily Situations. 
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Hfowever, the 84 percefDt attendajice r'ate^. is really ^misr^epresent at ive; 
^^becausVytw at the sam^ time the state experienced 

■ C . . • V »»» . V ' » - ■ ■ • . . : 

b.lizzards this p^st winter . If f-hese'- two sers^ions v^ere reui^v^d * ' , 
' f rcttn the <£alcu lations , the average attend ancje- .would be well: ^abbve . : 
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^ -t. l17 ^ To- help us suimnarizg^ your feedj^afak' about yoiat: fe^ bi 



^ eifieriees in this * 



workshop,, thj^ followij\g scales ^lave beedk^^ c'i.rglfi 
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the number -on each sca4:»^hlch best Indicates- the level of vjour 



1 



experiences over the yfear. 
^ ' * 1 -2 



3 ^ 4 



1, Bored: no personal _ 
involvement 'Average = 4,5 

2, Conttent had no perspnal 

- relevance to me Average = 4.6 

'.3. Felt highly threatened 

arid "anxious during^ the , 
pirogram " Average— 4.5 

4* Confused about concepts 

presented Average = 4.4 

5. Ideas and - experiencejs * 
ate likely to have no 
effect on my life out- 
side the program Average = 4.4 



Highly involved with 
-content and experiences - 

Content highly stimulating 
aind relevant to me 

Felt completely at ease and 
{ comfortable during the 
program , ^ 

Understood concepts and 
how to implement' them; 

Ideas and experiences are 
likely to have .an effect 
on my life outside the 
program 



An examination of the average responses given to the various 

• ' ' ' . A ' 

scales clearly indicates that the participarfts were uniformly 
positive in* their summary evaluations of the program. ^These data 
seem to cross validate the responses provided in othev sections 
of the questionnaire.' 
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Small Group Evaluation . . 

In addition to the evaluation^questionnaire completed by the individual 
respondents, an evaluative de-briefing session was conducted at the con- 
clu3ion of the program. The project staff chose this format on the assumption 
that the participaQta, through interaction, would identify additional 
issues, concerns , problems, etc, , which might not have been apparent on the 
individual questionnaires. • ' , 

The small groups were asked to address four questions:' 

r. What are the strengths of the program? 

2. What are the weaknesses of the programs? 
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* 3, ; If you ver;? asked by' a felloe 

describe the program in a paragraph, hoy ^ould you , 
describe* it? - " .. ■ ** V ; - \' • ^- ' 

. 4. What Couid have been* broaden your\ under- - * > . ♦ . > 

standittg o£ Coinniunity Education?^^^^^^ ^^^^ * \ « • ; / 

The resnonses offered by the. participants have beenl summarized and 
are presented below. • . V. - • ^ 

- ^ . !• What are the strengths of t-he program? ^ / r 

i) Staff (immediate):. . v . . " ' 

• 2) Resoiirce people (consultants) . • . ^ / 

3) Participants had similar needs^ : i-^ 

4) Issues were timely. \. ' .; ' * 

V 5) Interaction (group rapport). ^ * ^ \' ' 

6) Deli,very systen! (well organised), l"" ' v 

7) Handouts excellent -for future reference! " « . 
&) Excellent facilities (cliadge ojKscenery pleasant). - ^ , 

J- 2. What are the weaknesses of the program? - * ' 

1) Abplication of some of the programs^ to Community / 
. Education (more in educational research.). , ; 

2) Sfome homework seemed like busy-work (never any / 
collbw-up on ..assigriments) . 

3) More time, needed for follow-up (formal .group / 
/interaction), . . 

4) /Lack of group input into resource personnel 
'selection and topics. 

. 5) / Lack of continuity and proper sequTence of topics dis- 
cussed. ' ' . . 
■ ' . . . . " ■ " . • • • • * 

6) [ Friday evening (6-9 p.m. ) .not very productive (tired , 
inattentive at this point)*. ' /' 

7) // Longer sessions for IPR> Interviewing Techniques and j ■ 
Corrective Discipline. * I 

8) Begin sessions in the morning^ 
Program should be at least two years. 

' ' . ' ' ' ■" ,' ' ' 

,:.v 3. If you w6^e asked by a fellow principal to describe the 
• .program in : a paragraph , lipw would you describe it? 

, • . It is a management training course involving budgeting, 

evaluating, interviewing, etc. Jtis practical, informal, ^ 

. with wide variety of presentations , an opportunity to 

V * Interact with peers from various [situations . The program 
■ ' , -'V .* . ■ » 

is- designed to improve management skills. It will expand 
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your perspective about ConinHinitx.- Edu^ 
as Stimulate your/thlnkigg. The pXogram is supportive^ 

to the patiicipj^nt as an sindiv^'^ual* % ^. 

.■ ■ ■ <•...?*/••'■' 

What could we have done to b«|aden your understanding 
of coijraiunity education? / 



1) Question take apatrf put back together / 
(tie in'\Coinmunity. Education with each session./ 

^i;The effect of Coicnunity Education on / ; 

instructioti,^ if/any). ^ . / 

2) ^lore Hime needed to/discuss Community Education 
as a Pirpcess/ ' > - 

•3) Would like /^"chance to participate in an on-going 
:/. • pro'gram. '/ ' " » ^ / 

4) Need roor4 time to develop a needs assessment tool 
for owri ccfinmunity. / . 



Definitions of Gommuiiitv Education 



' As 'part of the ^total evaluation strategy for the program, the program 

staff, asked each participant to develop Wis/her definitio)^ t)'f Jtihe term 
/ ■ • . . . . - , . , ... _/ ■ , 

"Community *lducati6n,'Vp:he first definition was written by each respondent; 

at the iriitialyseasion of the program. A second definition was solicited^ 

/ ' '/' ■ t ■ . ■ ■■ ' 

at the/conCl;iiding session, A content analysis was conducted/ of each , 
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per;^on*s t2wo definitions. The purpose of the analysis was to determine : 

■/"'"•■'■ ■' ' ' ' ' ' " 

what, it any, definition^al changes occurred as a result of participating/ ^ 

....... ... „ . ... . . ... . _ , ... , . .... ^. ....... ^ 

in tKe year- long program. * 

The analysis of the definitions of "Community Education" generated at 
he two points in time lead to the following general conclusions: 

1. Substantial differences in the definitions generated 
prior to the Mrogram were obvious. Some participants 
seemed^tP havP a. rather sophisticated understanding 
of the^Tfrm,' while others were much more general^and ^ 
vague. : /V . 

2. A number, of characteristics appeared in the definitions 
given 4t the conclusion of the* program which were not. 

' ' prese/it in the earlier statements. 
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^ Many mor^ lnot4d that ^comttiiinity 

• education for all nijerilbers of the confimanity. 
.V and not liinit^d to elemerijtary agfed students. 

-"Many ihore respohcterits Inoted that connnuhity 
education emanates froU cbmriiunity needs. and • 
utilizes available coiimiunity resources, 

- Many more respondents reccrgnized the necessity 
for -.inter-agenjcy , intejr-in^t^utional cooperation 
as an essential aspect; pf jiomM^ty eduQatioh, 

-'Many more respondents jindlfcatied thit schopt should / 
serve 'as the focal point for connnuni^ education 
programs ■ ^ ■ . ' i " 'i ■ . i - X ' .' \ 

. . : '<. '. ' " ■ ■ ' ■ "• 'X ■ 

- Many mor^ respondents indicated that *the principal 
have-'a ce&tral role do play^in providing leader- 
ship in cofqmunity education. 

- Many more re^spondents /acknowledged the divi£?rsity 
r of community \tieeds and groups which mu^t -be considered 

in a responsive community educatioraVptogrsim. 

■ » - ' ■ • ' ' - J, a ; 

3. The definitions ofv ccmmunity education o£ferei^ J 
conclusion of the program, while stil,! rie^lkcting/ 
differences in emphasis , etc . , were m^^ 

especially in those areas judged essenti^Liltb community 
education. Furthermore, contends, concepts and ipleas. 
presented throughout the program were often reflected 
in the definitions^ pffered, thus, pijpv/ding additional 
evidence that the participants , in faqt, were able to 
integrate aspects of the program inib their p 
. ' orientations to community educ at ijc^nv 



I ■ 



Summary and Recommendations 

; The purpose of this evaluation is, 1) tb detej^ 
•effects (strengths and weaknesses) as perceived by/particiaaqts, a 

2) to make suggestions as tp how the program mlglif 'be alters in 

, /■ • ' ■ ,. ' ' i T^y 

liEuture to improve its overall effectiveness. ThlsV^section /summar 
the generalizations that c^an. be drawn from the diVer.se ^^l^a soi 
^nd * includes recommendations which seem apprdprtate^^ Xhis sect 



be 



jj^r^an 



ized around six^areas: 
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A. i Program fitticfeiilatida: w school,,districts^j }, 
'5.. Rgcus on Cq|rimu^ 



1 



6.^ Prqgram ijevalyiiat ion 



Prokram Structure * T?Jie pt^ participants wetis satisfied with the 




feVerall^ struQjturfe or the^ Wt^Lle some coricerri was expressed 

jS^^ , .abopt the ampunt^^^gf timeV taken away from work andi^Eamily^., the. - 
participants ^fer0<J:^*iio viab and / in fact, cpnclv<5|ed '^^ 

that the. 



vj^lue oi tWe program' justified :f he time devoted to itiJ^Tlie s^^. . ' 
^4na jpr it pf jJ^?; ttcipWtl f Svored-^ t Friday- Saturday f ottnat . 0;; \ : v v ; ? 
- thie size ^nd cpmpci^itipn of the group was I perceived a^^^a fi^ 



feature the program. Xh^ a^ittendance^^ outstapdin^^Ad most-of th^e^^l^^^ 

indivSdfci^l^'be^sibris were i/fe lA-s true turied • Some thought ifhduld be giveti'r i , 

• . V:-^^ \ . ■ :t- r, /^v, ■ ■ 

to th€i- outside assignments^,^^^^ spcie assignments were hot seen as /^^-^ . iiV^ 

■^-eljev^nt; ai^d; o^ oh assignments occiir^d* " V^^^^^^ 

RecormendcLWcm i The basic '8^.i^ of the trjzinim proff^^ ehoutd^he ^^-^A-} 



2L Proj^jy am S t a i£f Without excfeptip^ the program piai?ticjp^nts werie^^^^^ 
extrem^ely sat^ staff . They perC^eived the staff as 

knowled^eableV welt ^ energetic and cp^ncerned. The partlc i: 

pahts expre^de^^^^^ view thatythe staff had '*a tremendous positive 
influence on the group4 Their warm, openness and congenial manner 



0i V Proftfatri Contentli In gerierli^. th^^ satis'fi/e.d with 

tt^^ >pr<^i3e-ni While- t^e pai^ticipantg d 

''\i:^--tiie±v ienthuslasm for th^ various sessioqsi feW participant indicated 
the a^ssidris should- ti^^ However^ some Gommenta 



rfef lected; t>^, the^^ further consideration^ For -example, 

supine partixx^^ se<|uen6ing of the individual 



sessions sKouldi^'^be reconsidered. Apparen some felt that related 

_ , ^, . . ed together rather^^ times in 

VE^^ felt 'that'^a inore^in-depth .treatment 



■ ■■ r 



of some topics \^ould .be us^^^ no clear in,dicat.ion of which ' 

sess^ons\ ^hp^ . 
Recormi^dat^n ^d-W Sin(:ie ;scm^ program pdrticipknts felt that aspects 
. of^:t^e^.,proc^ content v should be reexmiinedj, .the - foMowing 

' rkooifmeH^ti^i^ staff should' s^^ect a sm all 

. ' ; nianber^rof pa'rtioipants^^^^^ or^jfour^ and t ogether, care fullu " 

review the contents anS^egi^enaefpf activities/'dndl %here feasib le , 
: the - group 's recomendat€bns should be used to gwtd^e the scheduling. 
4. Program Artictflat ion witti School Pistricts Thev part icipants 

indicated . that'^t he iij: intejpctions with their '^upjervisors were relatively 
'■'^ ■ unaffected by ^:^e program ^l^rTo .the extent that, the program could be ' 
; strength^nea by clcj^er a3?ti,cuiati(i>ti w^th school districts such 
. I .; strategics should -be cbnsideired. |; '| . ■ V- 

A second*. observatiqp emerged from the j participants'* responses; 
They. .indicated ia desire \b and follow-through in 

the- next year. Many believed' t fiat the^' prx)biems „they would, likely 

\' endounte-fc as tihey mqv^dj tow^^ ofr jfch^ .aoncepts could 

W'. '' , '■ ■ ■ -j^ v':^ • "•• ■-■ ■ • ' . ■ 



r 



^ ^ \ ...be facilitk&ied bjr thje^i^iittnuous-^^ 

ERIC ^ -J- -. ---^-. ^ .; ^ 




... tir-mm)' 
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) :, . . ■ ^ , , : ; -. ••• .■• ,;■ .V,.-. . .y ^ 

ReooTmendatian 4i The program -staff shoulS^exp lore strategies * ' 
\ which could be i mplemented to insure that jxrincimls .and their , 

■ : ~ — : — ' • • , * '■ — ' — jw ■■■ ■ . ' - ■ ^ -^.'^ 

• • . ' .. • ■ • '.i^;. • " ■ • ' ' ■ • ■ ■ ^ - ' 

■ stcperviso:^^rt^'eract on a ^regular and in-depth basis. Perhaps th^ 

' suverviBors rSduld be invited} to ^participate in the 'program ^once or ^ 

twice thjoioughout the year.: . ?^ 

Recommendation 5 .' The program staff should develop :1a method that ' 

will injure a continuous relationship between the program a^d thet 

' = poi^ticipants after the program has been completed. Sme of ^he 

' -7^ . first year principal 's might be asked to ^velop presentations for . 

the second year group. The presentations could focus oh the. H 

participants' efforts to implement concepts learned in the pi'ogramy 

. especially programs designed to* implement -community education. 
5. Community Education The participants felt that their knowledge . of 

and commi'tmient to community education was increased signifixiantly by 
the program. The participants of f^red a -variety of suggestions ^hich 
provide the basis 'for the following rel^ojipendations , ' v. ^ ^ 

Recommendation 6' The program staff and individual presenters should 
strive to re late each session to the community education condepi. 
Recommendation 7 . The program participdnts should have cm opportunity 
to observe community education programs in operation. The staff - 
should select a variety of program models and a diverse set of sites. 
^ Recommendation .8 The 'proffiflpi content should give more attention^ to the 
ipipediments known to exist in implementing community, education 

programs . The"- program shou Id . suggest, strategies for overcoming 

• ' . ■ ■ ' - ' ' ' ' ■ - - ■ ■ ■ . 

these impediments. Special consideration should be given to the ' 

■ *' ' • ' • ■ ■ • • ' ■ 

• role of policy makers ^ central administrators and teacher, organi^ar ^''''^:- 

7- 

tions in imfplementixig^ community education programs. 



> 19.1 
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6» Program Evaluatibn Ihe evaluation report is based primarily on the 
self^eports of the participants • The /feedback^^^r^^ 
*be highly informative. As the program coatinues through the /Second 
' or even suljsequent cycles, continuous ihonitoring an(J evaluation would 
further strengthen it. 
Reaormendation 9 The program staff should consult with an\eValuaior 

as they plan the 1978-79 program. The program ^taff should ..' . 

consider aucrmentinc}' the ' participants ' self-report data with . V ' 

adkiiional information gathered tkrough.ij^tei^views^ dbJiej^atidns^ , ' • ' ' ' ' 
etc. Such information would prove to be especially useful if '>ther ':' 
participants seriously attempt to develop tend implement : a) c'c^^ 



eduaation program in- their sahool' 



./ , .',iy :.;■/:' 
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I-':" 'APPENDIX 

• PARTICIJPafl:iffe felilMENTARY PRINCI^^ 
,: . IN 1»77-78^TRAinISG PR0GR4m * • 



; ^ Fl^ii^-;Eubi^ Schools. ' • 

: :;:f \^ . Farii:i3-"S . . Coppage;, Ji:^. ; - >; 
. ; y Tomlinspn Elementary r^chobl 

Jackson Eublic Scho^Ls;. 

Jackson^ Mij&higan a 

I''>y.-%.^ Zoetta ..Davis- ' • ' ' 
Houghtop School 
^, .Sag^^ aw ^ P^^ 
Sagiqaw, Miehigan 

• ■.Lawrence GreeinT- . V:v^,'''.:':'-- 
Jackson ^E^ublic School's^ y: 
: \ Jackson ^ Michigan ; 

Shirley; Ev Gregory^ 
. KalainazOQ Public Schools 

N : Kaiiarnazi^/ Michigan 

Arvdres Gutierrez 
. . "^ Lansing Public Stehpols 
> . . Lansing, IMichig^ :'^ 

Clement LL Kayia ^ 
Bay City Public Schools 
Bay Ctty^ ttichigan 



George E. Loder • ■ 
Morton School 

fienton Harbor Public 'Schools 
Benton Harbor, Michigan . 

Richard A. Luc zak f 
Longfellow School 
Saginaw Piiblit Schools 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Harry^ Mial , ; 

Ann Arbor Public Schools 
Ann Arbor,' Michigan 

Ronald F> Miller, 
KalainazoQi^^Public 'Schools 
Kalafcazoo , Mich^gjEtn 



ERJC 
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Richard Mroz i nsk t •. ' ■ > ■ ; 

6ay CityrP.ttba,ic $ch^^ . ;;jtiV 

BajD'City , Michjikan;-' ' v • -.^'^^'^ - ■ 

Debotah J. l»atton i'^i'l'v^ 
Sheldon Elfementary Sc|iool:2v'' 
Grand Rap ids . Public " Schop'jfs^ 
Grand R¥pids , liichi;g^|y 

Frank D. Perry ^ i^-^ j^^^ 
Longview jEleme lit ary* Sctioo t 
Midland KEblic SchoiJls 
Midland, Michigan " ^'t:^^^-^'- 



Margaret M. Pyciak 



JacXson Public Sjjjioo Is' ^ 
Jackson, Michigap^^^^^^ . _ ■ • >>' 



.Thorny C. Sanglllt^ ^ f V ' ^ 
*C^dy Elementary ^Sisiifi^ 
Flint;Pubilc Sc^^li' - ^ 




Flint, Michigan 

' Richardfj. Sasia.'; 
-Fraijklin ; Element^ryf^^^Sb^^^ 
Battle Creek i Public :^^obl^N^ ? 
Battle Creek, Michigalg^; ^ 

Herbert F, Sco^ / , * 
Plymouth Elementary .S6h6i>l ■ 
Midland/ Public Schools i; 
Midland\ Michigan . '\ 

Margaret E. Skidmore \ 
Roosevelt -Elemi^ntary ^choipl ^ 
Battle Creek Public Schools 
Battle Creipk,. Michigan" 

Patricia W. Steti^r?^ ; v ' 
Woodcrest Eldm^ptary Schc«)|^ : , 
Midland Public Schopls ^• 
Midland, Michigan' 

Arnold J. Stiickj^. - 
LincoXn Elemen^ry^Schopl^ 
Battl:^^' Cf eek P^llc Schools - 
Battiife Creek, Miehigari ^ J- 



■i<r- r # ^ 



1' . 



; .1- 



lPi |f^tctpatlng.Elemei^rv Principals ' it^ 



Janies L.^ / Sypjilewski ,^ 
Grand Rapids Pulj^lic Schools 
\ Grand ftkpllds'; Midiigan- 

Sara A. Thompson • - 
Longfellow ?l-^inentary School . 
'Jackson Publip Scl^fools • • 
Jackson, Michigan 



Cathernmae Welldron * 
Bay City Public Schools* 
Bay Cit/, Michiga 

T. C. Wallace^ . 

Stei^e Brinsdn /Elementary School 
Benta^p Harbor Public Schools 
Benton. Harbor , Michigan 



I 1 



• > 



i ' I. . 



Lawrence V. Wells 

Benton Harbor Public Schools 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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COMMUNITY E&AJIdN lNSERVICE ™ 



MICIilQAN STATE UNtVERSITY 



BIQGRAPHicAL DATA 

' ^ — — — — tr 



APPLieATIOIS! FORM 



NAME. 



first 

HOm ADDRESS 
HOME TELEPHONE 




street , 



area 
code 



SOCIAL SECPRITY NUMBER 



NAME OF ORGANIZATION OR INSTltuTjON 
PROFESSIONAL TIT A I 



X 



AD D R ESS O F ORG A N 1 2 AT I ON . 
OFFICE TELEPHONE NUMBER. 



street/: 



city 



state 




zip 



area 
code 



ext 



EDUCATIQN (Please giveorn^ first) ^ 

: :.; • ..... ■ . ... • . : . . u-/ . • ■ ... . ..■ 



'DATES OF ■ 
VTTENDANCE. UNIVERSITIES 
FROM TO & COLLEGES 



^ MAJQR; DEGREES.^ ■ ' DEGREES— ' 
LOCATION J=IELD RECEIVED DATE AhfTIClPATED- DaVeS 



J 



i 



ERIC 



.to 



/ .■ 



1 



NAME 



EMPLOYMENT^EXPERlENCyiPleastfgi^^^ ^\ 


YOUR riTLr . • ^ \ 


DATES OF 
^ FMPmYMFNT* 




1 • * - ' 


» 


' NAME AND ADDRESS . 

OFEMPLOYFR * ' 




— fl 








\ ^ 








■■■ • • • -r ■.. 


• y^' • 








NAME IMMtDIATE SUPERVISOR 






• 




NUMBER AND KIND Ol EMPLOYEES YOU SUPERVISED 






1 — 




DESCRIPTION OF OUTIci AND ACTOMPU^HMENTS IN YOUR 


worj: 














« 














■ ■ ■ • . 




* ■ • • • . ^ ^ ■ , ' .... 

' « : ' ' ! - J 



NAME OF IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 



NUMBER AND KIISD OPEMPLOYEES YOU SUPERVISED . 



DeSCRIPTION 01 DUTIES AND ACGOMPLI$HMENTS IN YOUR WORK , 



. ^ . DATES or W 

YOU8 TITLE ^ . ^ EMPLOYMENT 1 

NAME ANP address: . ^. ' ~ ^ ' ' 7^ 

OF EMPLOYi^R ^ ■ 



* ' DATI&OF 

YOUR TITLE 1 EMPLOYMENT • : 

NAME AND ADDRESS < ^ 

QFEMPLnVFR ■_ ' 



NAME OF IMMEDIATE SUPFRVlsnft v ^ ^ . ' ' - . f 

NUMBER AND KIND OF EMPLOYEES YOU SUPgRViSKn ^. . - 

DESCRIPTION OF DUTIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN YOUR WORK ■ ■ - ■ . 



NAME 



/Cist any ^professional associatiojb to which you belong. 




ARE YOU CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN AN ADVANCED DEGREE PROGRAM?" 
YES 



NO 



IF YES, WHERE? 



DO YOU PLAN TO PURSUE A GRADUATE PROGRAM AT MSU? 



YEi 



NO 



J2r^StIccl^f'oI^!;!S,?[!^^^^'^^°'^' ^^S^USS YOUR SHORT AND LONG-TERM GOALS AND HOW 
THE INSER^iCE TRAINING PROGRAM COULD ADVANCE THEM. (Maximum one typed page) 



^SIGNATURE OfF APPLICANT 



Ple«<Send Applltattons to; 



Mr. Michael ^Boulus * ' 
516 Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 
(517) 355-1720 



DATE 



DEADLINTr- FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1977 



FRir 




■ ' APPENDIX C .. . \ 

PROGRAM ASSESSMEMI MODEL! LIST. OF MANAGEMENT COMtoNCIES 



Individual -Being Assessed . 

Name , 

Position 



School District 



Evaluator ' 
_ Self 

: Supervisor 
Naoie 



Posltlon_ 
Date 



Priority Rat ing • Read the statement • ' 
and rate how important jfou perceive 
each'competency as it relates to the 
role. of the elementary principal. . 



Effectiveness In Competency • Read the stafte- 
ment and rate the degree of proficiency the. 
principal identified above now possesses in 
each of the particular competencies. . 



Priority Rating 



PEjlSONNEL MANAGEI 



lANAGEMB^ 



f 



Effectiveness 
In Comp&tency 



01 

y 
c 

0 14 

J 0 



0) 

c 

00 £ U 

1 X'a ^^^^^'^'^^^ Management 



1 2v3 4 5 

I 2 3 4 5 

l .2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

I 2' 3 . 4 5 

<i . ' • 

,■ • 'A , • . 

0 2 3 ,4 5 
ERIC 



A, Human Skills 

• ' ■ ' ■ ■'. ' ' ■ ■ ' . . 

1. l^lle. leadlt^ a group, maintains i balanced concern for the 
task at hand and group morale, 

2. Is able to get people to work together, 

3< Recognizes the ,need for effective employee supervision without 
over-participation and intimidation. 

.4. Delegates responsibility, 

' ' ' , ■ ■ . ' ' ■ ' ' • 

5, Understands the dimensions of corrective and/or preventive 
discipline of employees. 

' 6* Recognizes the«..need. for identifying and gaining support of 
.. . building and comunity leaders i . . .. 



i 

0 

4 



60 



1. 2 3 



3J 



4 



3 4 
3 V4 



1 2 '3 4 



20? 



! 2 3 A 5 ' 7. Functions Effectively under stress. !~ 1 2 3 

1 .2 .3 4 ,5. 8. Understands contract Inplementatlon an(^iiialntenance. 1 2. 3 

12 3 4 5: 9. Is able to resolve conflicts between groups/persons* 1 2 3 

, B, Conceptual Skills 

'. .' ■, , ' ■ ■• ■ ■ ■1 ■ ■• 

1 '2 s 3 .4 5 1, Involves him/herself in the process of change. • I 2 jl 

1.2 3, 4 5 2. Clearly delineates expectations held for employees. 1 2 3 

1 2 3 4 5' 3. Leads groups toward goal attainnient. ! V T 2 . _ 3 

1- ,2 3 '4 5 . 4. Utilizes stajEf in a manner designed to achieve maximuiii staff 1 ' 2 3 

potential. . ' ■ , 

' . " , ' < . ' ' ' ' » ■ ■ ■ 

} ,2, 3 4'5 , 5, Understands arid has ability to' analyze individual group dynamics, r 11 

1 2. 3 , 4 5. ' '6. Leads staf^t'oward' an- understanding of the legitimacy of the 1 2* 3 

role of the principal. , 



C;"' Technical Skills 



V 



■ 1 ^ ,* 3 4 ; 5 ' . 1. , Implements an evaluative. design 'which relates intentions, ' .1 ' 2- . 3 
/■ ■ , I , observatjlons^ standards,, and judgement sT , ' V .. 
|■. . ■ ■, ■ " ' ' - • " ■ , ' L' ■ ■ ' ; " 
1.2 3 4 5 2. Demonstrates effective interviewing techniques. . 1 ■ '2 . 3' 

• ■ ' . ' ' , ■ /' ■ \« : 

, I ■ 2 ;3 '4 -5 -Si^^ Understands contract language afld implications, .. .1 ' . '^2'?' ' 3 

1 ..2' "'3^ 4 5 4. ■ Functions effectively under stress. ' ' I . 2 ' 3 

1 2 |'3 ,4 5 p, Demonstrates decision-making skills that are. based on accepted, .'1 v 2 .3 

j . \. problem-solving techniques and arfe democraj^i^c in nature, 



1 2.3 4 5 H, Budgets ^me effecUvely to meet the manageiill functions of a'" l:'*^^^^^^^ 3 
• . ' .. building administrator. . 



... t 



Priority Rating ' , : ' ' ; • ,: • CURRii AND INSTRUCTION. 



\ Curricujum/Instruction 
A. Huinan Skills 



1 2 3 4 5 
l: 2 3 4 5- 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1^2 3.4 5 



l.y^Encouragesr staff suggestions and criticisms 1 

if. ■ . \ ' 

,2. Demonstrates a personal commitment to the education of. each ' 1 
Individual student in terms of learning capacity, style and rate. 

B. Conceptual Skills ' . . | *' 

. I. Demonstrates knowledge of curriculum development in , the fulj 1 
range, of ^instructional ■ areas . 

\ ' ' ' ' ' ■' : '.. ' ' ' 

. 2. ; li^monstrates ability to assume the, continuing and sequential , I 

planning, development and evaluation of programs. . . .', 



3. Demonstrates an understanding of strategies for initiating 1 
change. 



1 2 3 .. 4 5 . ■■ i Evaluates hew programs and practices 'and^applies them to' his/her , 1 
' ' . building, . . '■ : ^ ' 

12 3 4 ,5, • 5, Recognizes the differences between good and bad instruction.' I 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ r ■ ' . ■ 

: , C. Technical Skills 

''. . , ■ ■ ''..>'. ■ ■ ' . ■ . ' ■ 

■ - ' 

1 2 3 - 4 5 1. Demonstrates skills In assessing programs. . / ;1 

1 2 3 4 5 . \ 2, Provides productive ih-Bervice programs and staff orientati-ons. 1 

■'1 .2 3 4 5 3. Demonstrates skills in implementing new programs, .1 



1 2 3.. 4 5 



I '2 *3 V 5 



I 2 3-4 5 



4. Oemonstrate^tht.abiUty to- provide cont^^^^^^ I 2 3 ;4 
monitoring of, school programs, . . 

5. Utilizes neighborhood,'" district and statewide resources in the 1 2 3 4 ' 
implementation of the instructional program. " ' > 

■■t !■ . • ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ : : . ' ' ■ ■ ■ . .\ 

6. Demonstrate) an ability to interpret, and use test results.. 1 2 ' 3 4 



,4, 



■+- 



Planning and Organization . \ ^ . ' . ' ■ ' 

A,.' Human Skills - , ■ ' ' ' ' *' 

. ' i^ ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

^ 2 "3 4 : .5 1; Demonstrates ability to gain active siipp^ W staff./ * 1 

' ■ ' ■ . '■ ^' ' ■ ■ , . * '' ^ . ■ ' ' •' ' 

1 5 . 2, Encourages staff suggestions/ , 1-2 3 

■ ■' * ■ I ■ , ' ' ' ■ • ' 

^. 2 3 4 5 /3. bemopstrates initiative and persistence in goal, attaitont* .1': 2 3-4. 



2 ; 3 



1 2^'.-3 4 5 



, 1, 2 '3 4 5, 



4 5^ . 5. seeks. additional information and evaluates alternate solutions ~ 1 2 
. , ' to solve a problem. ' > 



J 
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. 4. Delineates clearly the expectations held -for individuals' and/or 1^ 2 . .3 4 
groups. ., '■ . . ' i . i ■ , ' 



B. Conceptual Skills .. . ■. : ' ^"z, •. • 

■ :■ '■ . ■ ' ■ ^ ■ .. ' i „ ' ' '. ' ■ ■ ■■ 

1 2 3 V?.. 1. Diagnoses priority needs.' " i |. f ^''[^i^ \ 

1 ■ 2 3 •4 -5 ■ 2. Develops both long and short •tenp goals. ' ' , ■ ^ l; 2 3. '• -4' • • 

I 2 -3 4 5 . ^ 3. 'Has a clear. understanding of rimitations. 1 i ■ 3* 4 

4. Involves those pe^o.ns who will 'implement the results of a ■ 
; decision in the making of a decision. , , 



1 2 .3, 4 \ 



3. 4 



1.2 .3^. 4-5. 6. Applies researcli to pifMtical situations,'/ • , I ; 2 3 ,4 



1 ..2' 3.^ 4 5 



i >2 ,3 4 ,5 

■■' /" ^ 

I 2 .afi; 5 
i^;. 2 3 4,;.5 



. 7. Understands the relationship between needs, proposed actions 
. , procedures and structures. ' " ' ' ' ' 

C. Technical Skill^^' * ' ' \ ' 

:i. Demonstrates ability to assess ^chool/connnunity wants and . 

.'needs,, • , ' ' ■ 

2.' Clearly identifies goals. 
' _ 3. , Demonstrates ability to s^ uj> new'.prbgranr. 



1 3 /4 



■rkf' 



'if; ■ 2'/^3' ■ 

2';-'3 • '4 ■ 
i ' 2 3 4 



4, :.: 




..sourc| 



of locial , state and f«deral, funding 1 I ' ' 3 .4 



5. ^Makw 9nd efficient use bf.buiUijg^ facilities and ' . 

■■• ground© ^'h.- : ■ i. . . , 



12 ;^ 4 




1 2v 3 i 5 

I- 



■ 1 2 3 4 5 

' 2 3 o4 5 

* i" 2: 3. 4 *' 5 

o ] 3 4 5 ' 



1. • Knovs^how to gain suj^port froi staff and coiraiunity in supporting, 1 2 3 ' 4 - 
school iniUagfi and fusid raising activities. 



^ i' Effectiy'ely Involves, groups In budget plannlnjj^ 

B. Conceptual Skills 

1. Diagnoses priority needs. /■ - : , 

2. Has^a clear unWtandlng of budget limitations. - 
/ 3, Understands the. (jlmenslOns of school finance. . 

C, technical SkiUs • . 

1. Denonstratellskills 'noci^^^^^^^^ develop an adequate, budget 



I . 2 f 3 y 

• / ' ■ . 

■1 .1 ; "3 4 " • 

2. 3 4'. 

1" ,2 ' 3 .4 . 



1 '2 3 4 



'I 



,(' f 



Ssli? V'i^i^;*^^^ hoii"' t6.tudget ' funds. 



■ pljises of finance that 

^ '■■■■'0^:^ to his/her buildii|i|erafion,;': , T- . ... ; : ' : - 



SJ, 1 2 3 ' 4 

1 2''ra 4 



|^>l.r:f^,;i|.:4/ wnte;ipfiosal^;V 



1 2 



needed |tp orgaoiiyi nillage caiapaigyt the• 




■l": , 2 3 4' 



■Effectiveness 
•/•In Competency 



■■'■■■•1,' 2 ^.'3-^;'4^^'.: 
■• l;:2*'3'^'4 ,5' 

i.":2--3 .4;i 

; 1 '2 3 4 ; 
1' 2 ' 3 15 ' 

" i; 2 3 4 .5 
1 :2 3/4:5 
1 2/ 3. 4 5: 



3. Is 



i>'2 :3 -4 5_ 
I 2 3 4 5 



A, Human' Ski Usr''i'^^^^ 
fl^S ^considerM^ 

• 2. Supjwrts an individual!s;ne6d for personal de3;elopnienti' -. 

• ■ '■ i V, ^1 ; ■ / ' ', 

ble to get school and/or comunity groups to work together. 

5. Displays empathy and concW for, others i • 

6. Fosters, a trust and belief iithin the coomunity. 
7v, Listens to^ people effectivejly. / 

■ .8. Has ability to understand and relate to people/ \ ^ 

B, .Conceptual .Slcills ■ • ' .' ' .■ . ^ ■ , ' {" ■ . ■, ' J ,|" 



■i . 2 3 

1 2 3 



:4 ■ 

♦ 

A • 



1 2:: ^ ■■3;,;;'4 

1 2 .3 4; 

I 2 . 3 ,4 

1- 2 , V' 4 



■ er!c217 




L. Deals with different types fc^^^^ 

2. Utilizes evkluative data to ^ssess ^Mt^^m \ 



1 2 t 
1 ''2 '3 



'4 
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1 Ilk 5 



1 2 J 4 5 



I 2 J 4 5 



1 X 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5- 

1 2 3 ^5 

1 2 3. 4 5 

•1'2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



J. Deioii8tratM)llity to analyze and- assess coimuolty power . 
8ttucture4nd leadership, / - 



1 2 3 4 



4. Demonstrates knowledge of how to effectively utilize cooiunlty . 12 1 4 ' ^ 
resQurces. 



5. Denonstrates ability to design methods for community/school 
■ Interactlbn, 

C. Technlcarskllls' 

.1. Speaks dlearl'y in a language understandable by cwunity. 
2. Writes clearly. ' , 

■ . ' ' ', - • * 

; '3, Has ability to understand, relate and implement/ ^ ', 
4. Effectively condiict|iDeetings,, hearings and/plannlng sessions. 



1. ■ 2, 3 . 4 



1 2 3 4 

I 4 

I . 2 .3 '4, 

1 2 y 4" 



. ■ ■ ■ . , ■ . • ■ 

5. Deiqristrates ability to assist in the devellpment of mutual' goals 1 
, with other agencies and organizations. ' . ' 



2 3 4. 



6. Involves district's community rehtlons department and media in' 1 2 3 
school/community activities. • 



Priority Rating • 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 



1 2 ,3 4 5- 

12 3 4 5 
1 l, 3 4 5 



o ■ Old 
ERIC ^AV. 



Supportive Services ' 
. A, Huiuaft Skills ' 

1. Understands the mitnods and dimensions for helplirg^teachers gain 1 
insights Into their wn teaching styles. ' 



2. Accurately understands and senses the needs pf people. 

I Helps people bring to bear relevant' Iflfoia^^^^^^ 1. 
become aware of alternative behaviors* ' ! 



.Effectiveness ^ 
In Competency , 



2 3 , 4 



12 .3 4 



2 3 4' 



• B. Conceptual Skills ' ' 
^ ^ ^ \ 5 l^^'Understands and utilizes ^supportive seMce^ 1 



1 2 3 4 5 



2. Assists teachers to gain insight into the individual learning 1 
needs of each student. ' • ' • 



V * ^ . 3. Works at . removing road blocks for teachers.. ' - ' r 

. C.l Technical Skills ' ' 



l 2 3, i 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

'■ i ■ 

1 2 3 4 5 

1, 2 3 "4 5 

I ■ 2 3 4 5 
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! 1. Comonicates to teachers infpnnatibn concerning the jjroblenS' of '1 
students in their classes. 

2. Involves teachers in discussions with student supporUve. services 1 
and parents concerning the problems of students In their classes. 

3. Provides special help and programs for those students who are not 1 
• achieving at a functional level. ' 

' 4. Knows "how to generate and jjse data to. promote personal growth. 1 

5. Understands district goals, policies and priorities and how to 1 
effectively promote them,. ' . ' 



APPENDIX D 



TABLE 1 



AVERAGE POPULATION PER HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY* 
(Number in Thousands) 



Average Population 
Per Household' 



Average Population 
Per Family 



■ ■. * ■- 


Total 

House— 
holds 


All 
Ages 


Under' 

18 
Years 


18* • 

Years. & 

Over 


Total 
Families 


All 
Ages' 


Under 
' 18 
Years 


18 

Ye a If s & 
' Over 


1950 . 


43,554 


3.37 




* 

2.31 


39,303 


3.54 


1.17. 


2.37 ; 


1-955 




1 

3 33 


1 14 


2 19 


41 951 


3 59 


1 30 


2 - 29 - 

., • •• ■ ♦ 


1960 


52,799 


3.33 


1.21 


2.12 


. 45,111 


3.67 


'1.41 


2.26 


1965 


57,436 


3.29 


1.21 


2.09 


47,956 


3.70 


1.44 


2.26 


1970 


63 ,401 


3.14 


1.'09 


2.05 


51,586 


3.58 


1.34 


2.25 


> 

1974 


69,859 


2.97 


' , .96 


2 .00 


55,053 


3.44 


1.21: 


2.23 


,1975 


71,120 


2.94 


.93 


2.01 


55,712 


3.42 


1.18 


2.23 


1976 


72,86-7 


2.89 


.89 


2.00 


56,245 . 


3.39 


1.15 

1 


2.23 


Source 


: U.S. 


Bureau 


o.f Census 


, Current 


Population 


Reports , 


Series 


P-20 . 



From 1950 to 1976, the average size of the household and of the ftoily 
has been declining steadily* The average population per family was 3.39 / 
In 1976; preliminary data from the Census Bureau for 1977. indicates a further 
decline. to 3.37. The average population per household has similarly 
de'clined from 3.37 in 1950 to 2.89 tri 1^76. the most dramatic change has 
occurred in the growth of one-person households ; in 1950 a'uch households * . 
we^re 9% of all householcfs ; by 1976 that figure had risep to 21%. 

* Note : ^ A household is all persons who : occupy ^ahousing unit, including 
related and unrelated persons arid those.. living . aXon6. A family 
is a group of two or more person^ related by blood, marriage, pr : 
.adoption and residing together'l'^n a household. 
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TABLE 2 

SR^ OF FAMILIES AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL HOUSEHOLDS . « 







r 'Percent 










90 


.• ' * 




1955 

• _ ■ 




88 ■ 




• r 

*i .■ 


I960 
1965 




85 
83 






^ I97(i : 




' 81 ^ 






1974 j 




79: 






1975 ^ 




78 






1976 




77 







Source; \ U.S. Bureau of Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20 



Non-family households are increasing in nufhber, while families are 
becoming a smaller proportion of all households. There has been a rapid 
rise in individuals living alone .since 1970. Sixty- four percent are women, 
thirty-three percent are women aged 65 and over. The number of /young 
males (under 25) living alone has tripled since 1970. 
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TABLE 3 



TOTAL FERTILITY RATE" 

(Total Fertility Rates are the Sums of Birth Rates 
by Age of Mother Multiplied by 5) 



1950 
• 1955 
' i960 
1*965 
19 7Q 
1974 
. 1975 
1976* 



3',091 
3,574 
3,654 
2,928 
2,480 
1,857 
1,799 
. 1,760 



Source: National CeAter for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the 

United States - 

The total fertility rate has> declined steadily since 1950, and is now at • 
a record tow. The figure for 1976 means that the avierage number of children 
per woman oyer her child-bearing years is 1.8. According to the Census, 
this is well below the rate requl^red for natural replacement of the popfulation. 
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TABIE-4 
MARRIAGES' AND DIVORCES 







Marriages 






Divorces 










Rate Per 






Rate Per 






Rate 


1,000 




Rate; 


1,000 




Total 


Per . , 


Unmarried 


Total . 


Per 


Married 




(In 


1,000 


Women 15 


(In 


: 1,000 


Women 15 • 




Thou- 


Popu- 


Years Old 


Thou- 


Popu- 


Years Old 




sands) 


lation 


& .Over 


sands) 


lation • 


& Over 


1950 


1,667 


11.1 . 


90.2 


385 ^ 


2.6 


10,3 


1955 


1,531 


9.3 


80.9 


377 


2.3 


9*3 


1960 


1,523 ' 


8.5 


73/5 


. 393 


2 2' 




1^65 


1,800 • 


9.3 


75.0 


■479 


V. 2.5- ■ 


10.6 


197a 


2,159 


10.6 


76.5 


708 


3.5' •.. 


14.9 . 


■1974 


2,230 


10.5- 


72.0 


977 


4.6 


,^ 19.3 


IS 75 


2,126 


10.0 


66.9 


' 1,026 


4.8 


20.3 


1976* 


2,133 


9.9 


N/A 


1,077 


5.0 


N/A 



Source: U.S. National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of 
the United State's , Annual 

The divorce rate per 1,000 married women 15 years and older has increased 
from 10.3 in 1950 to 20.3 in 1975. The Census Bureau now estimates that 
about one-third of married persons between 25 and 35 years old in 1975 
may end their marriage in divorce. Those with higher inppraes and more 
education are more likely to have stable marriages. The greatest number 
^ of divbrces occuj: in the first seven year^ of marriage; the likelihood of 

divorce*" then diftiinishes with each successive year. / 
■ ■. . ' . . . ■ ■« ■ 

*Pr<5vislonal v ' 
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1921 1925 1930^ . 1935 1940 1945. 1950 , 1555- } 1960 . 1965 . 1970 Will 



P'l •pifsl mamajeS per ^ 
' 1,000 single women 
"vv^ 14 to 44 years old. 



^Ciiyorccs per 1,000 
married , women 1 4 to» 
44 years' old. 



•Remarriages per 1,000 
widowed.and divorced 4c6 
women 14 to 54 years old. ' 



Figure 5. Median Age of Typical Mothers 
at Selected Points in 
the Life Cycle \ 
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APPENDIX E 
EVALUATION FORM 



1977-78 COMMUNITY EDUCATION INSERVICE -TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY 'PRINCIPALS 

Name ' . > . ' ' ' ' ' 

\ — \ -~ ■ ■ , . • , - 

.School • . ■ 



School District: 



•1. Rank the tofv three sessions and resource specialists and why they. were 
; beneficial to you. , (Please refer. to pp. 11-13) 
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2, 



■ . ' . ■ •» ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ » ■ ■ ■ . _ ■ 

Whichjsesslons woulcf you drop If we had to- reduce the number of programs from 
ten to seven? Pleas'e'^lve reasons; as to why. ' 




3. What tS^ics would you add next year to our, pi^ogram if we expande°d front ten 
to thirteen. Once again, be spiecific as to why. 



r 



o 

ERIC 



In/ youl: opinion » Wer,e the . s^ 
you do It differently? 



3 



tbo structured or tba loose? H5w would 



.V 



Please comment on tlje structure 9nd format of the agenda^ Did yofu prefer the 
Thursday p.m. - Satijirday. noon f pri6at .".("s^t^ in October and November), or the . 
Friday noon - Saturday p.m. form'at? Wks the length of the conference too long? 
How^would you do it differently? 



6. bo 3jpu feel feh% size of the group (20-30) was too large .or too sm.pll? 
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2 



4 



7. Should we hav,e been more, strict with. regard to attendance? (i.e., report 
particJ.pation back to your supervisor , etc.) 



8. Were the homework assignments useful? (i.e., were they practical applications 
of,. the program topi'cs?) Should we have been more persistent ir) demanding all 
asaignments "be completed? Should we have a differer^t policy for those participant 
taking the course for credit? Do you have any suggestions for improving the 
type and quality of the assignments? ^ 



\ 



* . • ... . ■ 

9. ^ Please diatcuss your Imprefisions of theV staff and our role In the program. 






6 



10. 



How frequent were your dlscUssions with your supervlsorCs) relative to 

this program? Please explain. Characterize thd nature and number of discussions 

you had this year with your supervisorCs) compared to previous years. 




11. How often did you share Ideaa^and experiences with your colleagues' and 

stafp Be specific as to what you shared. Were there a couple of programs 
that generated more discussion than others? 
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7. 



12, Please describe what effect this year-long program has had on your life. 

outside of. the workshops. Have you improved as a building administrator? - 
Have you implemented any ideas , activities', experience^ that were presented 
in yocrr building and/or district? Please include any written information 
regarding programs, policies, procedures, — public relations or otherwise 
' th'at have occurred (directly or indirectly) as a result of your participation 
. this. year in the program. ^ » 
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10. 



How frequent were your discussion^: with your superviaorCs) relative to 

this program? Please explain. Characterize the nature and number of discussions 

you had this year with your supervtsor(s) compared to previous yfears. 



11. 



How often did you share ideas and experiences with your colleagues arid 
staff? Be specific as to what you shared. Were there a. couple of programs 
that generated mdre discussion than others? 



Please describe what effect this year- long program has had on your life 
outside of the workshops. Have you improved as a building kdministratpr? 
Have you implemented ''any ideas, activities, experiences that were presented 
in your building and/or district? Please include any written informatiop 
regarding programs, policies, procedures, public relations or otherwise 
that have occurred (directly or indirectly) as a result of your participation 
tills year in th^ program. 



13; Have you broadened your understanding of what community education J.s all 
about as a result of your participation in this program? What are ^ome of 
the major road-blocks (both attitudinal and administrative) toward 
. ^implementing a more comprehensive community education program within your 
V building/district? Have you bee pme more sensitive toward the concepts of , 
community education and your role in becoming a community/school administrator? 



*>•• 



14. Contrast your. feelings cc?mfng into the program and your feelings as you 
leave the program; 
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15, If a prospective candidate for nekt yea?'g progAm dame to yoii Asking about 
-your experience in this yeaf's program, what would you tell him/her? 



J 
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HI 



iPlease check the sessions you attended during the year. This wii;t be' used v; 
as group data only. You will not be identifiejj by name, so please be honest, 



SESSION 

October 6-7-8, lft77 



ATTENDANCE 
Yes Nd 



Thursday. October 6 
Program Ofieotatlbn 



Yes No Friday. October 7 

Needs Assessment! and Understarid^lng 
Community Education Concepts 

^ Dr. Lou lasse 

^ Dr. "Jack Mlnzey 

Dr. Donald Weaver 



Yes No ^ Saturday, October 8 
Reaction Panel * 
Tfissee, Minzey, Weaver 



'November . 3i-^i4>^5^>l 



Yes No Thursday.. November 3 

History and Development of IPRriitodel 



■ T •. 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



V 



Friday, November 4 

Introduction to Concepts, Purposes 
and Methods jof Affect Simulation 

Reactions to IPR Stress Vignettes 

Dr. Norm Kagan. ^ , 

i — . . , ■ . . . ■ . 

Saturday. November 5 
Counseling/Recording Sessions 
Recall Theory/Recall Sessions Activity 
Recording ^Session 
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'^December ?rXO, W? 



Yes No 'Friday. December 9 

Parent/Community Involvement 
In The Schools 

Carolyn bowman . 
Cheryl HalV 



Yes No Saturday 4 December 10 

Duane Brown - Flint Community Councils ' 

Jim Kaiser;- School/Community Activities 
in Lansing \ 

Larry Lezotte - Survey of Research \ 
pn Parent/Cornraunity Involvement 



January 6-7, 1978 



■A. 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



Friday, Januyv 6 

Educational Planning and Ne^ds 
Assessment at the building level 

Dr. Richard Benjamin 

Dr. Richarjd Fe^atherstone ^ 

Dr. Gary Weg6nke , . . ^ 



Saturdjav, January 7 

..." ■ . ■ . '.*,''■,'■■ ' V 

Saginaw Model JPor Planoing and 
* Budgeting/ 

Dr. Don Steele and Ms . Jan Koosak 



OCT 



^ ' Dti Richard Benjamin 



February 3-4, 19^8 



Yes 



No Fiflda^. February 3 

Flint Community Education Model 

Dr. Pete Clancy " 
, ; Mr. Jack Hudson . , 

Ms; Ginger Edwards- 
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Yes No. / Saturday, February 4 

■ . * Mr. Dan Cady - Undetstdnding Others 

Dr» Doug Procunier - Grantsmanship 



Us 



Marjsh 10-3,1, 1978 



Xes 



No 



No 



Friday ,^March 10 

Correfctlve Dlsclpllhe 

■ " * ■ ■ \ 

Lew Crew - 
Bill Nunez 

Xom Everitt i 

Saturday, March 11 

Improving Ihstrucfciori through 
Staff Evaluation 



April 7-8, 19 7& 



Yes No Friday, April 7 * 

The Family and Community Structure 

Dr. Norma Bobbltt 

Sharon Ant]er;son 

Dr • Beat rice Paidlucc i 

Ginger Edwards / ' 



Yes No Saturday, April 8 

Mobilizing Gommunlty vResources 

Dorothy Blum & Connie Mead . 
'. ■■ ■■ ,■ ' Jeff Case ■ ' . ' ■. , • ■ 



May 5-6 » 1978 



May 19^20„ 1978 



I- 1 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes . ' No 



Yes No 



Friday. May 5 

■ . ■.■ ■* 

Ihtetviewlng Techniques 

Dr. George DePillo 

;. . ' ■■■ ■." . ■. ^ ■ 

Saturday, May 6 

Building Level Strait egies for 
Program Evaluation 



Ijarry Lezotte 



i 



Ftidayy May 19" 
Eyaluation of Project 
Saturday^ May 20 - 

How to Affect Legislatibn - Mike BouXus' 



To help us summarize your feedback about your expeiriehce in thli workshop 
the following scales have been devised. In /addition to ypur written 
comments, please circle the number on ^ach "of the following scales which 
best indicates the level of your experience ovpr the year. 



Bored: no personal 
involvement 

Content had no'persona.l 
relevance to me 

Felt highly threatened or 
anxious during program 

• • ■ » .' 
Confused abo,ut confeepts 
presented • 

Ideas and experiences are ^ 
likely to Ijave no effect 
on my life outside of the * 
program 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4-5. 

^ : 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



Highly involved with 

content and experienjdes' 

1.' _ ■ . ■ . ■ " ' " 

Content highly stimulating 

and relevant- to me 

^ . .. ■ 

Felt completely at ease and 
comfortable during program 

Understand concepts and 
how to implement them 

Ideas and experiences are 
likely to have a profound 
eff^t on. my life outside 
of the' program 



me: i-for 
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APFEIilDIX F 



RLET OF BUILDING ACTIVitltS i=^OIV^THERI^ 
ME-SGHOOb-GOIIMUN ITY EDUCAT lONAL PARTNERSH I P 




OMMUNITY 




SE OF EDUCATIdN * MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY - 
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Introduction , > ■ 



• There are many. ways to get a community ihvolved, in what goes- on in our 

. ■ ■> ■ . ■ ■ ■> . . . . ' ■ - ' • • " ., 

schoolsi All schools do this to ^^ome extent. Simple reporting of grades is dne ^ 

method. Open houses, parent .vt^tation days, parent-teacher-student conferences^ 
and PTA's are others. ^ ^ ' 

To get the community Involved in more than information exchange is a 
different concept takes, a different kind of openness and willingness oti the - 
part of the entire, school community and requires a much more systematic planning 
process". In other words, community- involvement doesn ' t just happeni It takes • 
a lot of hard work. It takes a willingness, to leave the school and the classroom 
doors open. It takes the* courage to say "Let ' s work together" and "to mean it J' 

The following are a series of building activities that have been used 
successfully by elementary principals; The booklei: is the product of one of a . 
series of monthly in-service training workshops for elementary principals con- 
ducted by the College of Education at Michigan State University in cooperation 
with the Michigan Middle Cities Education Association. The in-service. training ; 
program is funded under the U.S.O.E.vCommunity Education Program and supplemented 
through a Mott* Foundation Grant. 



.Dr. Howard Hickey Mr. Michael Boulus , 

Project Director: - - • -"Assistant Director - 

, - 420 Erickson Hall 516 Erickson Hall 

Michigan State. University Michigan State University 

East Lansing, MI 48824 E^st Lansing, ^MI 48824 



D. Brown 

Flint Public School District 



- WHAt^S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT . 
(An outline for presentation of what's worked activities) 



Activity: ' * 

' . » ■'.■*.■.■ 

"Thursday Morning Parent Group" and lEelated conununity lunciieon. Spaghetti 
Contests can you top this atinosphere developed (fun- related). 



Objec tives : * 

^ 1) Parents every Thursday a.m. -to discuss mutual concerns and plan 

meaningful programs that will assist parents^ in coping with their everyday 
. problems and thus create a better home environment, for ouf students. 

2) Make parents feel that they are welcome at all times. ^ 

3) Let children know that schools are not just for kids. 

4) Gfet acquainted and enjoy each others" < 

5) Establishing "easy" commuriications. * , ' 

■ . " ... . ; ' ■• • V 

J . . ' . " ■ ■ .. • . '' ' . . 

Materials/Personnel Needed; : 
' ". ' ' . ' • . * ~ 

1) ^ Facilitator 

2) ;^* Various speakers , group leaders , agencieis 

/ 3^ Group members > " 

buration : 



On-going for approximately twenty wieeks per year. 



B udget ; 

Donation ($1.00 per person) 

Strategies; How to Do It 

1) Assume leadership 
.2) Identify interests 
3) Seek existing resources 



EKLC 



.4 4'^'^ 



Ha 




Evaluation; How do you know it works? 

1) Over 200 parents and teachers attended luncheons. 

2) ^Many favorable comments. 



Adaptations ; 'Mlnoir change^ which can vary the activity 



Follow-up; , '\ 

Figure out ways to deviate from program so it does not become "old hat' 
'Leave 'em laughing'. 
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Farris Coppage 

Tomlinson Elementary School 

Jackson Public Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(An outline for^ presentation of what ' s worked activities) 



Activitvl 

Title I Lending Library for Parents 

Tomlinson Street Elementary School 

730 Tomlinson Street 

Jackson, Michigan 49201 

Farris S. Coppage/ Jr., Principal 



Object Ives ; I 

1) To make available materials for home teaching which will assist parents 

in working with their children at home. " , V 

2,) To encotfrage parents to become "teachers too" at home. 
3) Encour^e and establish better home/school interaction. 



Materials/Personnel Needed; 

Commercial (educational) games Assortment of educational toys — Mini - 
library sets Random House Articles on childhood education — Ext^ra 
textbooks and skill books Cassettes and tapes — Personnel -r Title I 
^^i^; Teadhers . 

We attempt to encourage parents to check out" and in materials each Friday. 
We do include flexibility by allowing parents who work or have other problems 
to come In when thiey can during school. 

Budget^. V ^ . 

This is our 2nd year of operation. Initial cost was $200.00 Title I money. , 
This school year, $100'.00 in materials were added . 

Strategies; How to Do It . 

1) Needs assessment poll parent at various school functions to see if 
they will utilize the service. 

2) ' Order material from Title I Teams Center Budget pr other Ex Chap III 

or regular school. House materials in Team Center. 

3) Send put special flyefr with each child explaining' benefits of library 
and time to check out materials. 

4) Include information in monthly schoal paper. 

5) Have Title 1 personnel counsel parents in/selection of material. 



0 

\ 



Evaluation: How do you know it works? 

, . ^ ...... ^ . 

We log materials by writing the name of parents and. what is checked out; 

How long they kept materials. We question parents on how effective the materials 

were. Will continue as long as it is effective. < 




Adapta tions; Minor changes which can vary the activity 

■ i ' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ • 



Add materials each year. Discard material which is not used (give to parents). 
, Increase the number of materials used frequently, 



Follow-up ; • 

1) Check the number of parents utilizing library service and materials. 

2) Note positive and negative comments by parents.. 
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Larry Green 

Jackson Public School District 



WHAT'S WORKED. IN PARE NT /COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

(An out^line for presenilation of what's worked ,activii:ies) 

. « t' •■ ■ . ■ 

. ■ y ^ ■ ' \ ■ . ^- - 

■ ■ > 

Activit y_l ' . 

Carnival . ^ ^ ^ 



Ob iect Ives ; 

1 . . . • ■ ' ' '. 

To bring parents, children and significant others together as a family unit.' 



Materials/Personnel Needed: 

Games pf chance Games of skill Booths Prizes — Food Parents 
working within each booth and dealing with the food. 

Duration ; 

4 hours : ; 
B udget : ^ !. 

All materials and. games are provided on a. per'ceritagfe basis. 
Strategies: How to Do It 

Several planning sessions with chairman; ^- 



Evaluation: How do you know it works? 



By the number of people involved and amount of moneyoin^de, 



Adaptations I Minor changes' which c^n vary the activity 



Weather 



Follow-up ;^ 

Elans for future carnivals Prioritize money to help school financially 
materials not ear-marked within budget. 
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Larry Green 

Jackson Public Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARE NT /COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(An outline for (Presentation of what's worked activities) 

• . . . . , V 

' ^ ' • , . ■ ' ■ . V 

Activity; - 
Make it - Take it Workshop 



Objectives : 




Parents get involved with making hands-on type of gam^ to take home to help 
and enhance their child's reading and math skills. Also, child sees his/her 
parents' involvement with activities that they are doing in regular classroom. 
One of the objectives is to get children to reflect their parents attitude 
toward school. » 

, * • ' ■ • 

^ Materials /PersonneF'Needed ; 

' - ■ • . ■ . . ■ 

Title I teacher " Teacher Personnel — Crayons, pape^r, laminating 
machine or plastic stick-on to preserve games: model of, various games « 

Duration : ^ 
2\ hours 

B udget; 
$20.00 

Strategies; How to Do It 

Parents are invited --Options given as to the -best time of <iay or evepings 
for majority of parents. All materialis and supplies are provided for parents. 
No children are present. Parents are asked to only tDake two games. Provision 
made for par^ents that bring small children. 




Evaluation; How do you know it works? 

-Parents. Immediate feed backv EnthuKasm during activities. Suggest4.ons for 
.'future workshops. 



Adaptations: Minor changes which can vary the activity 



Follow-up , 



Appreciation letter the parents for their involvement. 



> - ' \ 
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Shirley E. Gregory 

Kalamazoo Public Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLvkflENT 
<Ah outUne for presentation of>^hat's worked activities) 




Activity; 

Parent Involvement In Career Education Awarene$s ' 



Oblectives ; ^ ^ 

I' In ;l"V0jve parents in sharing about th^ir iob with their child's classmates 

1°^-?? ^S^^'^r^"^" ^'^'^ ^"^""'^^y 3 work-oriented society 
especially for those students who come from families where no one works 

3. To create enhansed self-esteem for both the parent and his/her child 

aSd ia'tcS^"" ^« valueH:hem enough to listen and question . 

4. To provide for parent input into school curriculum. 

Materials/Personnel Needed; 

]* ?n2!ll'^!J2I P^!;®S*r n° in presenting their occupati^'dn to the class 

2. Total staff and P.T.O. committment to the project «.ne ciass. 

3. Parent laiai son support to obtain parent involvement ' ' 
^^j^^^ortation. booths, tables for a career night. 

Schoo.l year 



B udget : . ' 

I' SnnLf /^^r fo'^^^^.vertising publications and evaluation 
2. Monies for busses to Visit. places of. work. 

Strategies; How to Do It ' ' 

In individual homeroom classes: • siuoent. 
: . : ' ■ occupalt'on*,'' to ■«hool and t^k with the class about her/his 

■ ^^IX "-y or 

3. Classes win then go to observe, the parent at worir c™.,, ■ *' 

■ TotarSr---- 

Er|c ''''' ""''^"^^ '••••°"9h a school. Car^ 



2, In the 'spring, through the cooperative efforts of students, community, 
parents and teachers, have a Career Day at schooV with booths or tables 
set up for each career. Career Clusters could work together. 




ERIC 
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2. In the spring, through the cooperative efforts of students, community, 
parents and teachers,^ have a Career Day at school with booths or tables 
set up for each career* Carieer Clusters cbuld^^rk together.^ 



, 9 . 
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Evaluation; How do you knbw it works? 



V. 



1.. Use a parent feedback form to check on. parent perception- qf presentations 

and Career Day.- Prepare the same for itadents and for teachers. 
2. Survey student understanding of different occupations at the end of "the year. 
3^ improved learning -envirooment. should be observed. 



Adaptations; Minot changes which can, vary the activity 

1. Students' nbt abVe to obtain parent cooperation may bring a neighbor 
Or.friendv ' - • .4 - • \ - < 

" 2. -Shape' information, with other classes verbally throughlthe use of 
a student reporter. . - , • ■}, ^ 



Follow-up ; 



Modify the program fdr the next year using the evaluations. ' 



/ 
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^ A ' . ^ Andres Giitierrez 



Lansing Schpbl DistrLct 



WHAT'S Worked in PARENrycOM^UNITY INVOLVfeMENT 



(An outline for presentation of what's Vorked activlti;fs) : 

•. " ■ • ■ ■ • ■ ' '• ' ' ■ • • ■ ■ . 

- - ■ . ■ . . ^ • ^- . , ' ■ - . • . ^ 

Act ivttv: - ■ ^, ■ i ■ ." 

Parent /Teacher conferences " / ^ 



Objectives : \ ■ . 

' To conduct 95% of parent/teacher conferences 

■ NOTE: ^Arelated objective la to cobalt the parent tjo one reinforcing 
> *«ivlty related to 8 tudenta needs . ^- . ' 



Materials/Personnel Needed ; 

cjponfer^ce forms (see attachment) ^ : 

2. Teach^^s, aides » principal, parents. 

Duration : - , ^ ^ 



% hour per conference form; ^. 
20 mln. per conferehce . ' 



B udget : ; 

Teacher time and forms amount to $10, GO per conference. 



Strategies; How to DoTb « 

^ 1* Send appointment forms home . ^ ^ V 

^ 2. Call parents not respdnding to appointment "^form, 

y. Schedule time for parents regMardless if parent has responded 

. 4. Notify parent of appointment. - « 

5. Have teacher call pkrent, if it's * no show, to rescheifule. 

6. . Have teacher call for home visit. 

7 If all fails sei>d conference form home in mail. 
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Eyaluation: How do you know it works? 

1; Fornal evaluation reaulta are tabulated for pchboV district. 
2. Individual attident progress related to results of parent 
.^conference la not available. 



Adaptations: Minor changes which can vary the activity 

Sending the conference forms home prior to parel^t/teachet conference 
may i)iiotlvi|te parenta to come aa well as give them time «to formulate 
questjLons for teacher. 



Follow-Mp ; V 

• , - . i' ■ ' • , - ■ 

=rlf all hap fail^ed the principal may conduct a home visit or parent 
to come in for « meeting. 



C lenient Kaye , ' . 
, Bay City Public School 'Distri 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(Aa outline for presentation of wha^ S worked activities) 

■ ■ ..■ (, . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ * • ■ 

Activity: / ^ ^ ■ / 

■ ■ ■ • • ' " ■ .■ , " ♦ ' * ■ • 

Senior/ Citizen Involvement to enrich the elementary program. 



Objectives : 

■ ■ •■ ' ■ " . ' • 

1. Teach each Friday afternoon for a period of 1 hour and 15 minutes a 
talent which has been developed , by the senior citizen. . 

2. The progtara is to continue for five (5) consecutive weeks with a recess 
of one month between each five (5) week period. ' 



Materials/Personnel Needed ; ^ 

■" - ^ • " ■ ■ c 

1. Twenty-five senipr citizens 4. Teaching supplies 

2, One gerontologist 5. Sewing machine 
'3» Twelve teaching stations 6. /Ceramic kiln 
Duration : / # 

• . * ■ y 

Five week cycles with on'fe month recess at the ^jjd of each five week period. 
The program is continuous. # 

' . ■ ■ y : > 

B udget ; : v 

Privately financed — $200.00 per year 
Stratefties.t How to Do It 

1. Recruit senior Citizens from highrise apartments. --S^^ 
2.. Secure cooperation of gerontologist and Housing Commission. 
.3. Develop interest with faculty and parents. 

•4* Plan meeting between administration, faculty , parents , gerontologist and 
senior citizen no more* than one person from each group. 
5. Set up appointments with individual senior citizens. 

6i Schedule and go« , " . 




Evaluation; How do you know. It works? 

1. Pre and post attitude inventory of children,; 

2. Pre and post attitude inventory of senior citizen. 

3. Evaluatioa sessions with seniors , faculty and parents • 

4. Newspaper publicity highly positive. 



Adaptations: Mlncrr changes which can vary the activity - 

One hour vs. one hour fifteen minute sessions. 
5 weeks, vs. 6 weeks. 

Friday vs. other days. * . . 1 

Public funding vs. private. 

Transportation who transports insurance, etc. 
Recruit for specif ic talents. 

Fbllow-up ; , 

1. Continue mqnlt or Ing program through discussions with participants. 

2. Continue committee of senior citizens, teacher, parent, administration 
and gerontologist. — .. 

3. Publicity. ^ ' ■ ^ 

4. Continue private solicitations. . 



1. 
2. 
• 3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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George Loder 

Morton School 

Benton Harbor Area Schools 



WHAT'S WOR KED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVQLVRMRNT 
(An outline for presentation of what's worked activities) 



Activity; i 
Math make-it take-it wOrk shop. \ ■ 



Objectives ; 



Bring, parents into the classroom to work with their children to make different 
fun projects that can hk used in the home. To incourage parents to work at 
home with their children. Also to become familiar with what goes on in the 
classroom. 



Materials/Personnel Needed; - 

Basic items used in the home, forks, spoons, knives, food that can be counted 
and/or separated into groups. Bottle tops -- empty qans and bottles. 

Duration : 
. About 1.5 hours. In the classroom. 
B udget ; 

None, have parents bring in unused home items. 
Strategies ; How to Do It ^ - . 

Invite parents to classroom by sending letter home with all itisttuct ions and 
materials on a list. Be sure you contact all students' parents, and explain 
the purpo.se. 
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r 

Know 



Evaluation; How do you |ltnow .it vorks? 

V . ' • ■ ■ 

Increased participatioti in basic math programs and Incre.ased understanding in 
basic math concepts. , ' 



Adaiptations ; .Minor changes which can .vary the activity 

Use jceadirig and language art materials to change the workshop to fit other 
subjects. 



Follow-up ; 



These workshops should take, place at least oncp a month, 
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Dick Luzak 

Longfellow School 

Saginaw Public School -District 



. WHAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(An outline ^or presentation of what's worked activities) 



Activity; ' 

School Community Council 
Decision-making bodyl 



1^ /Oblectives ; 



Parents iircjolv^d in: 

1) Policy-making 

2) . Final decisions 

3) Inservide/classroom work 



Materials/Personnel Needed: 
None/New* 



.Duration ; 

1 -year + elections each year 



B udget ; . ' 

None/self contained 

Strategies ! How to Do It 

1') Hom6 visitations 

2) Written communications 

3) Telephone calls 

4) Open door 
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Evaluation; Row do'ybu know it works? 

1) .Participation/number of meetings 

2) Community fund-raising projects-: 

3) Increased classroom visitations' 

4) Ppliciea ^eye loped 



Adaptations ; Minor changes which can vary the activity 

1) New principal 

2) New staff 



Follow-up; 
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Dick Luczak 

Longfellow School 

Saginaw Public School District 



^ WHAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(An. outline for presentation of what * s worked . aptivities) 

Activity; *. ' ' . ; 

■■ ■■ ■■ ■" ■ . - ^ ■ ■ ■ ' •■' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ," ■ • • " ■ ■ .• 

Skills Week Heid each year in May - Awards in all areas; we even Invent 
some. 



Objectives ; 



Childrien collect the best of work -r September - May. 

Children, are recognized with certif icates/open house/awara^ dinner, artd 
special classroom recoghition. \ 



Materials/Personnel Needed 2 i^ ' \ \ ^ 

1) ; Staff to develop, |>roject3 throughout Se;ptember' - May . * . ' ' ' 

2) Judges Use cdtranunity peo^ple. ' ^' - 

• *■ • ' ' . • 

Duration ; " * ' ; 

Each year , ■ 

B udget ; ^ • • , . / ^ 

- " - .*' ■■ , ' . . ■ . . .■ ■ * ' J , ' ■ ■ . I ■ ■ 

Depends on how far you want "to go. / ^ 

■ , ■ -i' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ * 

Strategies : How to Do It , 

. ■ ■ "■ • . . ' ■ . * 

' ,t ^ , ^ ■ ■ ■ ... ■ ■ \ ' ' * ■ . ' -■ . . 

Began In September Bulletins to staff, childxen, parents —Foliow-up 
each marking per iocf Efeve lop time line. ^ , _ *^ ^ 



4 



Evaluation; How do you know it works? 



Participation 



Adaptations ; Minor cfhanges which can vary the activity 

1) Teachers miist participate September - May 

2) Many children want to take work home as completed 



Follow-up ; 
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R. Michael Meyer 

Grand Rapid6 Public Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARE NT /COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT. 



(An outline for presentation of what's worked activiiieB) ^ ^ 



Activity! 

Parent Story Time 



re part IclpeLnts In classroom 



Qb lectins : ^ v 

To H^ijES^rents become actfive 
activities, j 
Ta^o^^ate students^ Interest i*n red^dlng. . 
Tp provide training In story tell Ing for parents to 
uee in their home as well as the classroom. ' 



Materials/Personnel Needed; 

Volunteer parents, a reading expert- to provide ^training , 
ani a schocl library with a larg.e supply of childrens .book's'. 

Duration: ' ' ^ 

•The project, can lalftt the entire year. r . 

B udget ; ; ^"^ . ' 

Teacher time, materials for props to-be used in acting out 
^ stories, an^ monies for refreshments to he served during 
meet i ncscs . ; ; . 

^ ^ Strategies; How to Do It 

Invite all parents, to an Informational meeting. Provide a 
tralnlftg session for parents with a reai ing expert * This 
session wdijlrJ provide- par-^nts with basic skills in story . 
te^llnT;^ and ar-tlng out stories. Eistabllsh t Ime periods for 

- the parents can volunteer; Give parents free use of th*e 
library,. / Parents, then, can rriake "^ook selections to be 

.used ^t' home and /or at school. 




Evaluation: How do you know it works? 

Student recponse lo th'? proQ^ram c-^n be evaluated by 
ccmpartn;? the; amount of books being checked out of thfe 
library before and. after the pro^ra'cn is Initiated • 

Parent response^, can be evaluated th'rougn a questionnaire 
: . '. seeking their rfercentions of the T^rp^ram. - 

* Adaptations: Minor changes which can vary the activity 

The rroffram can be adapter! to upper level students / * The 
approach would vary be havlna; .parents train students to ' 
read to younger students. Parents could also direct • 
production of plays to be shared , with the whole school' . 
which would be adopted from *bboks used by the students . 



L low- Lip : 



X 



/ 
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Ron Miller 

Kalaiaazoo Public Schoolj 



. WHAT'S WQRI^D IN PARE NT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(Ah outline for presentation of what's worked act ivities) 



•N. 



ActivitY: 



Parent participation night : Parents are the students in 30 minute art music * 
and physical education classes. - « xn minute ^rt , music. 



Objec tives : ' ' 

. ■ — — ^« . 

Parents will become more familiar with the objectives and methods in the 
school s art, music, and physical education classes. 



' Materials /Per&bnnel Needed ; 

Art, music, and physical education teachers and the materials they need to 
present the lesson they have selected. ^ • 

Duration ; , ' 

roriroh;"'*T^'^^^"^^-^°'^' P^"' IS Mautes of passing time and 15 minutes 
tor light refreshment. / 

B udget;. . \ . . ■ ..v^/: ^. \ • . . . ^ ■ - ■ 

Consumable art materials , "^75, 00 and lifeht Ufreshments. 

■ ■ ■. . ■ ■ ■ ■■■\- • ■ : :■ • : --^ 

Strateei'es; How to Do It \ . " 

ir Gain the cooperation of the teacK^rs^'volVed and_involve them' in the 
planning. " 



2) Invite the parents to particiR^^through the school newsletter arjd with 
. a special mailed invitation. Cflildiien are invited to attend with itheir 

parent*. y ..• ^ ■ ' ' • 

3) Set up areas for- the activities, 

.4) As parents and children arrive they are asstgned to an adtivity and given 
a schedule to follow. ' 1 / 

^5) -After.ttie actltttiesUU participfrfnts meet for qoolcieri', punch, and coffee. ^ 

ERIC ' ^ - 24 ' , 
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Evaluation; How do you know Ifc works? 

From an enrollment of 179 students, 114 students were represented by at least 
one ip^rent . Activity counts indicated over 270 participants , children and 
adults • : . . 



^ Adaptations ; Minor 'changes which can vary tt^e activity' • 

* ■ . ■ * ' ' . • i , ■ ■ . ■ 

We didn't think big enough; nwwe had planped for a maximum of 120. We need to 

divide the groups which will^equiref more teachers. 



Follow- up ; 



We p,lan to repeat this activity this May*, making provision for about 300 
participants. We plan on utilizing classroom teachers as they are experienced - 
in the different activities. 




I 
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Debdrah Pattoa 

Sheldon Elementary Schoof 

Gi^and Rapids Public Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT i 
(An outline for presentation of what:*s >orked activities) 'o, 



Activity; 



- P.A.q. Meeti?hgs (Parent Advise 



Object i yes ; / L 

Increase parent involvement. 



4. 



Mate rials /t^ersonnel "Needed : * > 

1) Active involvement cof present memberfShip 

2) An effective means of .coinimfunication. 

Duration; - ' , i 



Monthly^ parent advi^ory>cbuncir meetings', thr'oiighout thja* schpal year . 



' B udget ; 

"?i2o6.oo • 



Stleategjes: How to D<» It 



> .1 
.1 



d) Conduct afternty^and evening meetings^ dn a rotating basiiv '"^.^ 
2) Include in.:mont«M^ infotmation ^regarding the agencfa ,;and^ 

r <'at:e of upco*ihg^eetin|s v. previous , meet irigv. 

^ 3) Personal contacts/phpne cTont acts. \ / ^- * ^ >^ . ' 



^1 




V-' 



- Evaluation; How do you know tt worka? . ^ , 

We are in the process of trying various methods for the improvement of — 
parent involvement . *I -am finding it ^ very slow process and am very pleased 
./ that this is the subject matter for this session. ' « 



Adaptations; Hinor changfes' which can vary the activity 

.1)> Occassional pot- luck meetings 
2) Door prize , 
33 Studeht performances . 



* Follow- up ; . ' 

/Verbal and writ teqappreci^ff ion expressed to those -ciembers ia attendanc 
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Frank Perry * 

Longview, Elementary School 
Midland SPublic School District 



WHAT ' S WORKED lH PARENt/COMMUNITY^ INVOLVEMENT 

^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ • . ■ . ■ , y ■ ■ ■ . • ^ , • . , 

(An outline for presentation of what's worked activities) 



Activity; * - - 

■ ' ^ ■ ^' %f\ ^ . • - " ' 

. ChildBen checking blood pressure of parents, and elderly citizens wifhin 
the school' conununity^^/ ^ 



5<' 



jectives ; ' 



Objective 

To relate the seriousness of high blood pressure (the silent killer) to as 
many members of the community as we+could. 



^ Mater^ais/Personnel Needed : * . ' " 

Packet fromJthe Kidney Foundation (incft^ ' 

A Teacher* > ' ^ \ 

. Duration ; ■ . ' " ' ' - ; ■ . ' ' ^ - • ■ 

Appitoxtmately 2-3, Wi^6ks for t^e enti^ unit for. the^ classroom, therv three 
days to get;parenfes apd friends in/ . - ; ■ >; 



B udget ; 

free: r ' 




ftrateRies: How to Do It " V • • 

itact Kidney Fpufidation Th^y have a packet With lesson plans , equipment/ 
, to do the/uftit * First , teach the utiit to the children. Secorid , bring 
snts in. Third, from :nieighborhood door to door leaving notes invito parents 
.graniiparents and elderly tq come to s^^^^ 



Evaluation; How do you know it works? 
We did it: ' . 



Adaptations: Minor chanjges which can vary t'he ai^tit^ity • 

We want to g^t^info^ curvature of the s^ine detection for children. 



Follow-up : . 

■\ ' ' ■ . . ■ ' " • ' ■* ■ 

We are trying to get- aill the adults back every six months by sending them 
reminder postcards. - -J ^ 

Some interesting sicje effects liave hajppend, I beirevie because of this/ For 
the first time in the history of this school community a millage.wa^ passed 
by 6 votes. Some of th^ elderly iare continuing to come back to iacKool jtist 
to visit their "buddy" in the ciaseroom* I belieye we had 71 people in -who 
do not vtiave any children in school. 
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* , * ■ Margaret Pyciak ..^ 

. ' . .' . " ' , Jackson Public School District 

WHAT'S WORKED. IN PA RENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ' :^ / 

for presentation of what's worked activities) 

Activity; % ^ ' ' - 

I. Parent Volunteer Program ^(tutorial and Hbrary wor^ > 
II. Hands-On Activity Workshop for Parents -» ' . ■ , 
HI. Playground Parent Involvement ' . i. 



•- . . -.'>' - ./^ . .' - ' • • 

* • , .. ^ • . . . * . . 

" • • _ ■ . ' • • ^ • '• 

^ ObiectivcB: ' " , v ' ^ 

ll 1° R3"nts in the i^eamipg process. 

2) To opeA communicati-tons with parent/teapher/child - a team effort • 

L°u'^as\:Srai?" school to resolve co^pn problems - scho°J^;tic as , 
I. I) To assise Parents in making materi-als to use at home; reinforce leattrfnas 
' ll^lZ Vo.llZ":'''^ °" sth6ol related materials With stS^^^^ 

Matecials/Personnel Needed ; ^ 

■.: ^. ■ ' ■■^■■»..; % 

•_I. Time — Pre-planning and evaluation; tutorial kit and log sheets 

' * sc^^h pencils, magic markers, iamina?!ni ^^^^ gl.e 

scotch tape, masking tape, and game ideas. - ' P^P"» 8^"^' . 

Duration ; " 

. ■■ ■ ( ' ■ - - . ■ ■ ' ' ... ■ . : ' ■ ' - 

iutor^af A'to P^^ P«^f -"Need 10 per week with substitutes. 

TT n J f; I per day. As many as possible. ' : • 

ix. une half day per semester. 

_B udget ; - ' ■ , 



H 



t Paoer'InH^^ voluhteer work; except investment in tutorial kits, if needed, (a $30 

^^^7 matferia^s around $30 if using some general school supplies. . ' 

Strategies; How to Dn^ Tt- . ; / i^HFiiea. 

I. 1). Send flye^ asking for 'initial^ . V V ^ 

?). Letters recruiting continue during the y6ar. .' / ' 

3) "J^'e °ne parent collate volunteer requests for time and datfe'. 

4) File box in office holds volunteer forms and chart for tutors. ' 

of L ■tte"^a!L""'l' .^"h classroom teacher in the classroom, workroom, 

6) Volunteer records short summary after each session.- T 
t. 1) Gym is used with,ta'ble,s in various corner^. Each corher is a d ■ ' 

n^r^-^?'' ^"PP^^^^^^^^ ceriter -. giving '^ . • 

, . .P^'«f s directions and :help. Parents move fVom one center to the nexf. Four ■ 
' to six are:as x>f interest could be handled. . " ."^^^ • ; " 

^ ttfTH^M*^ post: generaV session is held - what we will do; how we viU do I ^ ^ 
ERIC ' What did we do; and what and ho;* dop#,e 'us.e. it w4^:h^^ur. childrenr ^ . 



Evaluation: How do you know it works? ^ . - 

I have had both activities active in my building for two yeaj^and parents ask 
to have it on-^oing. \ • 



ops^ and | 



Adaptations ; Minor changes which can vary the activity 

• , . ' • _ ■ _ : ' . ■ . ■ £ ■ 

Depending on volunteers and money it can bd expanded to any degree necessary. 



/ 



Follow-up ; 



t.. 




Richard Sass 

Franklin Elementary. School 
Battle Creek Public Schools 



■ WHAT'S WOR KED IN PA^ NT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(An outline for presentation of what's worked activities) 



Activity; * .' 

1) Neighborhood Council (formal name is Neighborhood Redevelopment Advisory'couricil) 
Council has be^n tn operation six years. It is not an in^.sch^ool caser of ^""^^^ 
parent-communityvLnvolvement but school personnel are actively involved in' 
council projectsVand council members become invof^»f=anid informed in 
and about ,schooljl||QLjects and activities, ^ - ^ 



Ob jectives ; 



^ ■ 




1) Improvement of the neighborhood physically is the on-going long-range 
goal . " ■ . 

2) Short-range goal was' advising ^and assisting the city and the school board 

^ i^baur^''^ ^ '^^^^ ^""^-^ ^° replace present school artd getting \. 



:■ Materials/Personnel Needed : 

Varied materials depending on a particular project . Personnel are elected 
and appointed. 

^ Duration : ' ' • 



Permanent and dn-going 

r . . ./■■ " ■ r 'y ■ . ■ , :. ; : - . . . . ■ , 

Bud Ret; ' ^ • , ^ , 

Varied —depending on a given project at a particular time. 

Strategies; How to Do It 

1) Have an activity or. a project that will, grab the attention and interest 
of parents. For example, select a site and get a new school built .. ' 

Z> Keep the group working on;6r investigating- new projects to become involved 
tn. • ' . , . 



0 
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Evalyation; How do you know it works? - ' ' 

There have been changes that can be observed; housirtg has- improved, honie and 
yards are kept better, street lighting improved, trees planted on boulevards. 
In addition, there seems to be a more, positive attitude in -the residents 
toward their neighborhood. *^ 

> . • ■ ' ' • . ' ■ • - '■ ■ . . . 

AdaptTations : iMinbr changes which can vary the activity ,^ ' . . , 



/ 



4 



J!ollow-up ; 



Additional Information ; The council has .been involved in ofher activities. 
Some of these are a neigh6or.hood summer fair, numerous cases where residents 
renting houses have asked the aid yof council members in getting help in 
getting landlord to correct housing problems (heating, ^plumbing, etc.) 

Suiranari5zlng, I would say that the Neighborhood Council has been the catalyst 
in turning a deteriorating, neighborhood around. Hopefully it will continue. 
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Herly Scbgg . 

Plymouth Elementary; ^chobl 
Midland Public School District 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PXRENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
(An outline for presentation onf what's worked activities) ' 



Activity; 



Title I, Parent-Child Education Night 



Objectives ; ' 

Provide parents an ^opportunity to work with their children in developing T , 

some learning games and to help parent work With theiif child in reinforcing 
"the child's learning "program. 



Materials/Personnel Needed: ' ' 

Title r, teacher, principal, parents and children -> Cr^^^^^^ 

materials. t 

f • • .■ s • - . . ■ ^ .... .■ . . _ . 

Duration ; 

Once a week in the evening (Thursdays) , for the school year. Two hours per 
night . V. 

B udget : "^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* Mlnima^l.;^^^ Title-I funds $2,000. Cdffe^, co^>kies and 

crafts suppllea $2Q0.'O0. 

Strategi'es; How to Do It ' 

f Principal r- spent time with Title I teacher; organizing and planning the 
Y Rrogra<q. ^ 



ERIC - . : — -^ 3^ . ^ 



■•9 

Evaluation: How do you know it works? 



The participation of an average of 20 parents and their children per night. 



« Adaptations : Minor changes which can vary^the activity ' <> - : ' . 

Could be done by regular classrooms if no Title I filnds . Teacher r- Principal 
time volunteered basic school supplies could be uaed. * 



EolLow-up : 



■ ■ / 
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Margaret Skidmore 

Roosevelt Elementary School 
Battle Creek PubliQ/ Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PARE NT /COMMUNITY INVOLVEMEi^ • % 

. . . ■" . ' ;. ' ■ • , . i, . ■ . ■ ■ * 

(An outline for 'presentation of what 's worked ^ac^tivities) 



Activity; .. _ - 

■ " • . . • ■ " • . ■ ' /"■'"■ 

The beginning Of a card file on parents Who have special skills to offer. 
These skills are in the area of ethnic cooking, needlework skills, art skills 
such as egg blowing and^d•esigning. Special skills Involving the meji in the 
community are machine repaiJ? for the older boys, wo^odworking for younger 



male students 



1) 

2) 



db jectlves : 

To assist teachers who want to. give ALL students feeling of successV 
To involve parents as resource people rather than to "help" oujC at a meeting, 
fund-raising --give parents a feeling of worth within, the classroom rather 
thati. outside ' the classroom. 



Materials/Personnel Needed ; ^ 



Personnel needed 

■) _ . 
Duration ; . 

All year 



interested materials --'v4i*ate^^ needed for. particular 




B udget ; . ; i>^----^ ' I ' ' ' 

• ;^ . •••'4 .-■ . ^ 0 ■ . ■ ... ■ : 

Minimal as P.T.A. furnishes cooking suppliers -- parents usdally want to* 

suppily their own mate r:ials, * , ^ 

strategies; How to Do It t u ' . * . ,• V : ' ^ / 

1) Establish card-file from questionnaires sent hbn^S. 

2) Inform teachers -- have them incorporate the skills into a specific! unit 
. of work or Use it as a special time, when holidays are near, 

r * ■-. - • • ■•• \' • .• ■ , ' . ■ • ' I ,.y. . . 
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Evaluation: How do ycyr know it works? 



\ 



.At this poipt in time, evaluation is impossible, as the project is just getting^ 
under way. 



Adaptations: Minor changes which /can vary the activity 




Follow-up ; 



( 



» ' 
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\. Pat Stetler^r 

^ .Woodcrest Elementary School 
Midland Public' School' Disiric 



' ^ WHAT WORKED IN PARE ^a: /COMMUNITY INVOL^MENT 
V XAn outline for presentation of what's worked activities) 



7 



■ Activity: • - V 

One to One A jfarent tutoring program. 



Objectives g * * , . ' . , 

■ ' ■ • ■ ' ' if ■ ' 

To giv^. petsonal attention to youngsters who'have academic- and/or , socializa'tiofi' 

problems of a minor nature. To give parents new perspective of .th.e .e^aahing 
and/or learning process. ^ A " 

. ^ " ' ■ ■'■ ■■ ■. ■ ■ ji - 

■ ■■ . V ■ ■ . .- ■ y / , ■ - 



Ma t e r la 1 s / je r s ( 



onnejL Needed : 



1) Volunteer para^nts -who can give, at least one hour a week on an every 
■ week^basis.. '^^ ' " ' . ' ; . . \ . . ' -^V 

2) Tot^ traygf to 'hold tutoring materials 3) Referral cards -r actual materials 
Duration: ^ "s^upplied by referring teacher. ' ' '\ 



■ ]■■• a' 

rs etjt . , nominal A, ^ 




s continue 



Start/eaeh year around jniddle^ of . October and go throughtJut , the ^ear. Youngsters C) 
.V;^ ii^ time as some need only a few Vhour Sessions while ot.her 
throughout the year. 
B udget : - * ■ 

Tqte trays , pencils , pape 




strategies; Howto Do It ^ ' 

a) Send ly)me notes asking for volunteers.^ 

b) ^ Holdj^rientation meeting to explain process. 

c) Parents &et own time but most/'come for one hour 
With two ypungsjters in that tiine. 

•d) Hold other idep excUai^ger gtoe^m or l^format:ional group meetings 

Remedial- rekdi rig te^q^her, ^ school social vc5rlcer* arje somepimes asked' to 
present' a program or, offer ideais and sug^stions, ^ r 

^) Stress child's self-concept at all times.. . . ' ' ^ « 



a veek^and^ gen^pali^y wbrk 



Evaluation: How do you know it works? . - 

' This is our 3rd^ year wit-h this program. We started with three parents the , 

.tirs% ydar and ^how have 12 'to 15, parents e'ach year. We r^lly^v.can' t^^Jiandle 
* ^o many more than that a;,8 spare sp§fP where tutors can work-in privacy is 

limited, and we want to make sure tnat these "^periods are o^ the best quality* ^ — ; 
• possible. Often we use pire .and post -test s /l:o check progress. 



Adaptations ; Minor changes which can vary the activity 



This is a variation of the Bucket Brigade Program sponsored by Learning 
Disabled groups bat we prefer ^to use it with any child who needs specif^l 
h^lp •or needs just a special person who is interested in her/him. 



■ ■ \,V_^ '^ 

Folloii»up; 

Often the youngsters peed short- tl^ie help/to strengthen jsOme basic s as 
"help with the'basic multiplication tacts . Teacher^ arcs very enthusiastic* 
as^^ar^ the parents and students. ' . . 



{. . 

0- 
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A. :&tuqky\ 

:ilheolh Elemerf^ary "Sch 
Battle Creek;^ch6oX District '' 



- WHAT ' S ' WO RKED' PARE NT /COMMUNITY tmS]^E\&m l - t • r ' a 

(An; outline for present at i^fi of What^s Wke4 activities) - : \- 

'.- : ■•• -.1^ . ' ■ . , -1 •■ . , ■ • ■•..-.^ ^>-^--- .V-.;*. >•■ •.. • 



. . - , ActiVitY: "We have found, -the f oUowing'; activities . extretoeljr succeelful: 



I 



' < ••• •• ' -i- ^ . ■ ^-v, / 

: . . / Object J: ves i . ' ^ ;^ • - • ^ ' , • . 

, ; ' . : J-- Help iriafcey-the schooO^^a^^^ piace f or chlldi^n V .:-^ " i ' ' 

2.. .promote feelitigs Of pride in>^pfechpol . "' - * 

^ ; - 3. . •Earn, money to carfy put •Various -scI^odI projects^ 
- . .. - ■ . ^ firing, people togetheV 



' ■ .4 y. ?■ 



,Mate^rial^Vp^erst>|nine3^"!^eed6a f 



,.Orgianizaticaa;-i>rq^ ahd ' poirjraa^ "^ '■^ v'-'v. v/;'- vy^^ ' -^^^^^^^ 

Duration:'. - * ^ . " v./ - ^ . . - ■■ 



'..§horti-Term-^.- ^> '^"..^ • ■ ; . ; * V '. ' ' V:;; . - <^ .- V'' ^' ^ ' ^''^ 



None-.. >i;,.^ • • -v' ■ > ^ ■ , \ . * :,■ ■vtv":^^^^^^^^^ 



. >r-v p.. . 



Strategies: How to Do It " - y < ^ ^ '^r ' / 

. iy /^Get^ child^ren 'intoiv^ . r:":^^ - 

;.2. =Prompt(B. competition . . \ Z^. 

.3.^\ ap^olrt^teM ; -■V";"^'V • V > '\' ' l 

4 .- . • Spe'Qific goal short rii^^ -^speci 



# • • • 
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JiiE ;.S;srpniewski ' 
Gpand llaplds Public Schools 



WHAT'S WORKED IN PAREM T/COMMUMTY. INVOLVEMENT 




(An outline for presentation of what 



s. wotlced activities) 



Parent ^eacar- Assopiatio? mee W Is Happening In Our' V 

Schoor, (explanation and descripyon of various pro-ams, activi-^ 
ties, deiDartiTients, services-, etcV) ' ' 



/ Ob-jectives: • " 

■ To ^et volunteer help in library, Aarnlng centers, pfaysronnd, ' 
lunohrooa, e*c-- area^ ana. aotivitleV in which aadltional amt 
3x,pervision v;ouia help thinn^ r,m>.ucV more smoothly and. areas 
^, and activm_es in which additional EoaVd funding ie. not' a,«iiahle. 




: Materials/Personnel Needed; . \ 

^ w ■■ , n ■ 

Pnly materials, needed :a^those already .in use in bull din-~ 'p-'oVran 
. . ^3o^el include, staff ... embers a^d volun^^exs already se^.i:.^ 

One 90 minute session, ' '■ 
. '.B udget ; v * 

- Kcney for coffee and. roils, other snacl:s. 
Strateeteg; How to Do It 

. Parent ^^roup .(if turnout is bi^ enough, to A 
into several , snaller, more worhable 'croups rhusband7anrv;ives 
. . s^lit , up. Groups .rotate tc dif f oren b statioL , or aro=.s (i iV^-ary 
■ playground, etc J'.- Sta^f .,e-ber5'.are ascignid to tMet.e diffe-ent 
■;stations , and. present informtion aild answer Iquestions and get laeae 
fro:., each pf- ithQ.-eroups . (much as.class.es v;oukd rotate in a socontlar^ 
. -school). .^lareiif 8; ■a:^e, given' .an .o-portunity to sign up for voluntoor ' 
■^'^j-^vicc \-.naii!e, . date, times') at -iJAGH station! - 

ERIC ,'••42 rAr ■ .: 



equiro this) is divided 



■ - • s-f 



E^aJklatTii^? do you know it works? i ; , 

j5oG!^;a c .nujr:bai!/of volUnte€jr,s dujritiG ^ course; of . year-. 



Adaptations i/AtnoV changes which ^'fc an. vary the acti\rlty . 



/ 



Follow-up ; 



Pexsonal thanic you notes for edch period 1 of tiine ^a., volrint Veeij 
■ /^ives serv:-C<s. Serve them a Hot L^jmcli v/hile at v school ^TaiTies 
ner tioned, :-n neT/3lstter;a^^ 
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. S^ra A/ Thompson ^ 
* Longf elipw Elemfentary. Schodl " 
Jackson) Public Scfhopl District:, 



■:\. 



VmAT'S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY tNVOLVEMfe 



(An '%>utline for presentation of what's worked activities)^ 



Activity : 



Organizing aibrs^ry helpers for the Longfellow Schooi to 
aid. teachers ancj students » i ^ 



Objectives ; 

To get parents interested ini some phase of the school program. 

To have thei^ Library open ^during 'the school day from 9:15-3:00 p 
m. ■ ' 

To have an open end tinje-, whereby students can t^se the facility, 
whenever class tinie permits. 
To arrange for stoi^ time and A. V, usage. 

To have a reserved time for the teachers to use with the total / 

class. J 
Matertals/rersorinel Needed: 

. Librar;'' with suitable 'books, records, cassetts , fili^trip projectors, 

and easy cataloging sjcstem* ^ ^ 

• Tot voltmteer mothers' or neighbors* 

■ 'Assistance fr^ora one of the two head Librariians in the school districti 
Duration ; ^ 7 ^ 

October 1977 - June 15. 1978 daily. . / . ; ' / 



Budget: ^ • . . / ,y 

Library allocation from the district and unpaid helpers. ' 

■ ; ■ . ■ / ■ ■] * , \ ' ■ ■ J'^ . 7 ' , // 

■ -• ^ ■ ■ . ^ ■ " i . .-,/'■ 

Strategies : How to Do it . C 



Consult with former helpers,. ; . . : . 

Send out voluhteer letters. 

Make telephone calls; ^ 

Call organizational meeting. 

Have ^head Librarians and prior helpers give orientaj^ion to the 
program^ ' \. / 

Train or arrange, for tl^e training of new peopl»5. /* 



! 
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Eva'iuatibn: How dip vou knov It works? . 



' "ii : :/Usp^]. ah eV(S|l^ t^ . be.' used 'a^ upon by 

, 4 hVijIfei^", isiudents , rJieacfteJ^s, par^ . ' ,V 



Adapt A ttons'y^^Mlnor changes; which can var v ^the activity 

r; ''h- ...iT- — ' . ^ • ■ ■ .... ; • ; ; '^"^^^ ^ ■,- . . ■■ \_ [ ?: • 



'41 



Us^e ihe i^valuaiion as 'a mea^^^ 
Maker changes as ^he : need arise$« ' 
Try suggestions ff^pm a nuiriber cS^' resources 



Follow-up > 



1 



Gather d^ta on the rt^)ading-,iiitere^i 6 body. 



fathers data on the needfe Of teachers as th^y 



content areas.. 



Consider the needs in f orS^ering the m^ter^ 

next yeari' .. . j_: ■-■i;.:''' t,\,'--."'^r' '■ .v" ^;. 1. ^\ 
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• WHAT' S WORKED IN. PARENT/COMMUNn^Yt INVOIVEMENT: 



CAnf du fc 1 ine for fstese nt ation (if ;47hat^' s vlj^QEfee^i vfic t iv^iti^?^ ' 



; Actlvltv»:; 
'•Mini; -sessions" 



,\v-., 



Beat the'' just before Easter*! hlahsj^- , :.' Iv V ilJV ' . . 

l-p : 2> ■ Inyblye pai:.ents; in something;^^ confijient to;: carry oti In school, i 

^ S^^I ^Inc tease ti7u St between-'^$eaq|^ra "V , 



.iki:. Materials-/PersC)ndel Needed ; -fV^ 

■ • ."! *0 ■ ■ ■ . . .iv ■ %• ■ \. ■ . . p ■ . 

; 1 y 6-8 kids Materials accigi^din&t^t^o classfchosen./ 

■ . '-J: ■ ■■■ ■ ■ . ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 'i" " • '^'^ ■ ■ ■■• 

. > . \ Duration ; > ^ . r . 

6 weeks 1 hoi>r pier week -i^ \ >i 



A. 



. it* : Mihimal, 



Stra£'egie^)t How to go It 



1 i: 



•i^'^^ the need |lnd opportunity . List classed of feyed ; according to volunteers 

:V vi^^^^ kids in classes. PMt*"teacheri3 ih'>helping ppsitioi^s.- Kids 

' 'ilvi ^^^8 materials or bioney^ to. cover if volunteer straps/ R^ng' ^bell last hour 
■ ^l^i^^ tb preplanned ^corner of rodm or^hall, tp^^meet^^ith 

>^|iVteapher''; ahd.\arry-^on. ^" _ -T '\. : ' '\ "f\ 5^ • ' ..^ 
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, . ■■■■ 



Evaluation; How do you know it works? 



1)^ Have done it. 
zS Subjective observation 



'■■•r 



Adaptations; Minor changes which c^h vary the actiyity 
Piftet school instead p£ last hour. 



Follow-^ up; 

Evaluate, plan next year. 
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. . .... f ' - Bentoa HaTboir - School :Di&trlc^/ ' " 

' i^^^ •>''" / WHAT ' S WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT ^ ;, ' / 



i' ' .'^^^^ :^/^ .(^^^ for presentation of what's worked activities) . 



^Activity: 



/ Project H.E.L.P, 
. (Home Educatiorfal Learning Program) 



'\ ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ • 



I Materials/Personnel Meeded ; 

/I) 12 learning recipes 
1^ - 2) A committed teacher 

^ 4 Duration : / 

' .:'iT "- ■ ■ ■ 

' School year 

: . ^ . ^ . .. • .N. ... • : - , ■ ■ . . . 

B ud Ret : 
None 



Ob.iiect ives ; . ■ . ' . ' ' \-'-\ V^y '/'vi 

• 1) To coordinate the efforts of home and school 
; 2) ^To supplement the first g^rade curriculum 
.3) To create needed parent involvement 



strategies; Ho^ to Do It ^ 



1) Learning recipes ^sent home with , participating youngsters each designatect,."^ ' .■'^'-i^ 
Youngsters with the guidance of the parents, complete the recip6 apd returned-" 
/ the following Monday. ^ \ :#>S- 

/^^^i^i^i^s based |ipon unmastered objectives and need. They must be simply "^^^^^^^ 
. rt^alistic with eAy understanding and readability. 
4) Family feedback form completed to assess parent reactions to the activities 



'T.'V. 
•■.:/•: 



- -, '/,•,/ 



4 : i. 
' ■ ' i' 



/ ; , ; ' (: i; . . E^^^^ How do you know it ^rks? ' 



^ ; r tnte e^feicttveness -the; progt^ 



1/ . 



(' J' J / 



Adaptations ; Minor » changes which can vary the activity / ' /■. 
Creativity in selecting the activities -- ^he. variation in AUmber p^t activities^i^^^^' 



iFolloWrup ; ' 

■\ ■ 



■^7 




/ 



■ V 



1 



■ 7 

N 
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. .■ ' • •* ■ • * : .* 

S^gfn^w School : I^Mrj 



• f V ♦ - WHAT ^ S WORKEO^IN PAREINT/COMMUNITY INvbLVEt&NT - J ' ; * V V 

^./-•,:. , . /v::!^:f:v;^^P:;v>^^^^^^^^^ ■./i'':'': ^0-^^^^^^^^ 



^ * "i; ; (An out line; ?for'.^ :of Whajt ;i^r^a t Ivi t tes ) V: 



Act^lvitv; 



Sly : Include input and pa/ticipatioh in pchpolt fund rais- ^ 



inif jpto j«.c t's , 



i|£i----:c-. 



Obiectives ; A 



To foster more commijmicatibn and Gop^MBration Ijetween the, school 
and' the cpnmivmity. To stimulate ^atteiit i>articipatio and suppprt j 
for the' -school prbtiraniw. : -,v'M:-^:'>■^*^^^^ 




M^terUla/Pefe'son^el Needed;; I. Volunteers to work in fund, 

■ ■ :';act:i\rities,,' ■ ; ^ I: ^f^^^-^^^^^^ 

V2. liohatiana from parents arid betWeri 



; ent s foid staf f in plgjiniijig program of student 'per f ormair^^ 

V: is also needed. 

DuratlQir: - - ' 

Nine months « , . ' 



* *-.-.f-r/ 

• ■ ' ft " ' 



B udget 



f The;^ current budget is $200.00 



Strategies: How to Do It j/^ \ 

Use the School Community Cduhcil and, selected staff members to 
pjTovide' leadership. Use robijfv mothers as a support group. ^ in- , 
\ciude media use for progr^ disemination in ord^r • 

to generate support from the general cpnuniinity, J . 
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; • WHAT ' S; WORKED IN PARENT/COMMUNITY INVO ^ 
(An vputiine for preae otatlon -of what ' s; worked activities ) 



',//>•• ./ ; Ac'tivitv; • 



iibon Potluck Luiichebn: To provide a comfortable^ j?elaxed s±tuatA)n whe?-e 
parents can feel goc^ abcAit Gomipg to school and'*the individual classirobm. 



Ob lectives 




:. ToJ(earn to talow one anothei^ better in birder to dispel some of the typical 
fe/ra^of teacher-parent relationships. 

'4''' ' ■ : ' : ' ■' ' ' ^ ■■ ■ ■ ■ x' 

share in an informal way ^ome classroom leaniing--such .as bulletin r 
>ard displays, music , rhythftis or dramatizations children, have prepared 
to present following potluck ^ 



yfe^-teertals/Personnel Needed : : ■, 

Paper for'vletters • 
Ai<^e for, telephoning V . 

■Monies for coffee and pTihch, if provided for luncheon 
/' Deration : ' 

Lxanch, hour *of a designated ,day— total" time approximately Ih hours 



B udget ; 



'I-- 
I.-' 



Strategies; How to Do It 



Invite all parents of children in the classroom. Asl^i parents to bring 
food to share in the 'potluck,. - The folloMng formaCvc^uld be usedr 
Meats or Meat Dishes . " Hot Vegetables Salad^sW^^ 

' ■ ■ /'^ ' ■ ' ■ \ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ ' - 1® ■r'' - :V/^'-' 

Prepare room to accommodate luncheon such as tabieyphairis / maltiha 
. -coffee, 'and- p^nchJ ■ -^^ jlM'; ■ 



i 



An eyaltiation form filled oxit by parents could be useuT bu^^ a truer 
test would be- ihcreaspd parent visitation; in the classroom, more 
frequent compiunication betw6^ scbool* and home, ^ 

- ^ • * * ■ ' .* . ^ ■■ ' 

Adaptations ; Minor changes which can vary the activity 

Attach a form to.be returned that would indicate how many people 
are coming and what ftfod they aire bringing. ^ 

1 Prepare with children any fopd they may make for l\ii>cheon, center- 
pieces, placemats, et:c and whatever it is they will be doing for 
. predentation, such as inusic<i" dramatization, etc» 

Send a \ second., reminder nqte giving last minute , details. 

Follow-up; ^ V:s 

• Follow with a positive phone ca^X, further reinforcing date, time, 

fun 'of getting together, a bit of what, children are doing in ant^i- 
* patiorf of luncheon, etc. f ^ ^ 
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Introduction 



Citizens participation does not mean the ittueion of partH^cipdtion^ . 
the semblanae of involvement^ the opportunity to apeak without being 
heard^ the receipt of ' token benefits, or jbhe en^oymemt of stop-gap ; 
palliative measures. 'Partiaipdtion means^articipat^on in every dimension of 
life, of culture, of our economy, our educational system, our political 
system, our decision-^making processes. It means full enfranchisement with^ 
respect to the totality of society ^s activities. ' 

Hans B. C. Spiegel (editor) , Citizen P^rticipatiog in Urban ^Development ^ 
Washington, D..C. : NTL Institute for A|>plied Behavioral Science, 1968, pi 223. 



To get the community involved in bore than information exchange- is a » 
different concept, takes a different kind of openness and willingness ^n the 

part of the entire school community and* requires a much more systematic pl^ahning 

• , . • \ ■ . ' * ■.' ^ " . . 

process. In other words, community involvement doesn't just happeril It takes 
a lot of hard work^ It takes a willingness to leave the school aod the claas- 
room doors open. It takes the courage to^ say "Let'§ work together*' and "to 
mean it."* 

Thdi '.f ollowiag are a series of yeJaxlyi designs for planning parent/coramanlt'y 



involvement. The designs were developed ' by elementary principals tp CKpand the . 

role of teachers and/or administrators in Work With .the home and communlt*y« 

v • ■ ' i ' ■ ■ ■ 

The booklet is the* product ot one of a series of monthly in-service training 

workshops- for elementary principals conduct|jed by the College of Education "^at 

Michigan State University in cooperation with the Michigan Middle Cities 

'* ■ * , " i ■ .. ' ' ' ' ^ 

EducatioVi^ Association. The \in* service training program is funded under the 

U.S.O.E. Cormniunity Education, Program and supplemented through a Mott. Foundation 

Grant . v 

Dr. Howard Hickey, Project Director I^r. Michael Boulus, Assistant Dir€?tt6r 

420 Erickson Hall 5tt6 Erickson Hall 

Michigan State University Michigan St Ate Onlversity 

East Lansing, MI 48824 - Edst Lansing, MI 48824 



t • .. . ^ : . 

([arrfsi S, Coppage, Prinflpal 
jAbmlinson Elementary School 
v^ckson,. Michigan 

MONTH: SEFIEMBER . . MONTH: ! OCTOBER 

1. flbjective j (V*)^^^r"^^ parents for P .T.Oj,, Objective; IK ) Co ntinue rer ru i tment for P.T. 

(2.) Recruit parents for Rbom Mothers. (2.) Plan for annual Hal loM<>pn Party and Parade 

— ■ , \ - ■ ^ ■ • with Room Mothers.^ 

2. Actioa Ideas: Possible ways to 



2. Action Ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective! 

Send home flyefs* wi th students. 

■ • • • i ' * . ■ ' . ' ■ . . . . ■ 

Make phone cal Is ^o five paVents fr om b) Select/ffominate other c< ?fi^mi 1 1 ees for'year. 
eacn ciass (names torwarded by teachers) > 

c> School Picture Day. 



reach this objective » 
a) ^Sefcond PiT.O, meeting. 



' c) Have first P.T. 0. jmeeting; 
j). Form School Picture Committee 



e) 



Comments ; Some parents will work as 
- RToom Mothers arid not work with P.T.Q. 

■ '~ ' r~ ^ ^ 

. Others will work with P,T,0> and not 
as Room Mothers. . \. - 

\ 

. ■ . ' ■ " • . ■ , ■ . 1 ' 
' MONTH: NOVEMBER 

^M. nK|^rf<u^ ^ WQrk with P.T,0, and 
Staff planning thi rd Annual Harvest 



Dinner. 

2. Actloin Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^ 

a) Form coinmittee for purchasing and 
cooking o^ food. . ; , 

b) Committee to set up for Dinner. 

•' * . 

^^iQ^ Clean up commi ttee. ^for Oinner> 

d> Finalize school T-Shirt arderl 



dV Start workon Yearly activiti eSi plan school 

T-ShIrt Sale; Plan treats for room; part ies. 
eV Discuss Halloween Parade Rout e. 

' ^ \ ■ . ■• • ■ . 

Comnenta: Compensatory gducat ion Teach ers (3) 
and* Principal wilT\ublish first issu e •of 




school paper - J,T. Tomlinson's Tales ; 
Copiers attached, ■ \ 



mmni DECEMBER Ir 

K Objective ! york with Staff and P T Q to 

develop plans for Christ paglwalk^Thru and . 

Santa's Shop for parents and students. ^ 
2. Action Ideafin?: Posslbl^e Ways J: 6 
reach this objective I 



a) 



Work wi th classroom teachers and music 



teachers to coordinate songs for pro g r am • • ; 
bV Work with P,T,0. in setting ub gift shop ' 
^ - for parents on nit|ht of Walk-thru j[Werf. ) V 
""cV Work with P,T,0, anfl teachers to se t up • 

gift shop for children (Thursday dur i ngc day) 
d) • — 



A YEARLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT/ COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Farr'is S . Coppage 
Tomlinson Elementary School 
Jackson Publtc School District 



MONTH; JANUARY 



MONTH; FEBRUARY 



2.. Actioi/ Idel^s: PQsslble ways to 
reach thl^ objective ' 



2,, Action I<Jea$ : Pdssible ways to 
' reach this ..objective 1 



a) Contact -other parents who a re 
wi Ming to sel I rafHe tickets. 



b) Send out flyers about the raffle. 




^) Extend an ;inv? tat i on to par^nt^ 

flyer and school pbper. 

b) ReQui sf t ton large icopies of yamf^c;, . 

/v r . laminating film and other materials 

/c) Form a committe e to shop for TV n\ . / ^ner mdcer.ia is. 

iiome,stores wi l l give a large dUc ount ^ ''.'"^"0^ ^^^^ InTtnirt i nnnl -Aid s c to 

* . ' large discount take turns supervfsihg small chfldren' 
• . :, V — ' r*^-^" ^ d) (a^^i^y c;i-^r..3) 



Comments ; 1 Raff le tickets for TV w } 1 1 
be sold until school carnival in 



e) 



Comments ; 



^Hay Drawing will take place at car- 
nival. Last year 's, raff le item was a 



CB Radio. 



MONTH; MARCH 



MONTH: APRIL 



1. Oblective; Meet with parents to assess 1. Objective; Improve P, R j wi th paren fi;. 

^ and the community. • • ' 



progress of the various programs and 
acti vj ties, at Tomlinson School. " 



2*. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

^) Arrange for the Director of Federa l 
Programs to give a presentation. 

b) Send out survey to ^ parents fn fhA 
connnuni ty.: 

c) Have open group d iscussion- 



2. Action Ideas; Possible W^iys to 
reach this objective 

a) Announce a calUin cont^c;t 



Parents must rail in tn th^ grhr^.^1 
for their child stating I like o ; 
c) — Tomlinson School h^ cau<;p - nr^ r : 

. ' dislike Tomlinson Schooh because - ^ 
C) Parents to vote or select two paren tc; d) - • . ' • ' . : ■ ■ • 



to rfttend Compensatory Education 
e) Convention. 



Coomients : 



e) Every tenth/yiOthV caller wins ^ 

$2.00 bi 11 for his child. 
Comments 
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MONTH: MAY / 
: 1. Objective ; P.T.O, Spring Carnival - 
A social and money raising ver|ture. 

2, Action Ideas: Possible way^ to . 
reach 'this object tve i . 



MONTH: JUNE 



0.) 



a) 



Assi^st Carnival Committee. 



Send out P.T,0. flyers. 



1. Objective ; Graduation and A)K/ards D ay 

for students/ (2. ) Rfecognitign for Pa rent and 
tommunity volunteers. T 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways.^tft 
reach this objective / / 

a) Preoar^ Gra duatiop r^r/f rat^*^ f nr all 
graduating students.-/ / . 

b) . Prepare Award* Cert jfl/rafPf; € hr grndpnts 
who achieved in f iveA (5) areas. • 

s and ori f ts for vohm tppr help 



c) Sepd out flyers re'questing pa^-ents ^.j Prepare awards 

to volunteer , with booths, clean-up. 

Contact Ci^ty Police YoutK-Dep^rtment d) Involve volunteers i#l i brary and book 



to help with crowd control 



e) 



e) 



room clean-up in las* week of school. 



Coimnehts : 



-1^ 



Comments ; Forward 1 i sy of volunteer p arents 
• to schools where qraduati no students wi 1 1 



attend next school Vjfe^^- This list s hould 
he Ip that Pr inc i pal.^select volunteers . 



MONTH 1 JULY 



Object ive$^ 



2;* Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
red^ch this objective ^ 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



Cotnment s : 



— -.-T i-v^ ■ : 

1. Obiective: 


■-7 ■ . ■ 




— ~ — 1 ~^ 

2. Action Ideas? Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^ 


a) 




b) 








d) . 








V 

Comments : 





A yEARLY DESIGJ^PQR PLANNING-^- ' 
' - PAREWT/c6MMUN;t# INVOLVEMENT 

; MONTHS > SEPTEMBER 

1. Oblective; Work with P,T,A, and 
staff on Open House PutlucTc 

2, Action, Ideas: Possible ways to 
redch this^ objective 

" - • ■ " ■ " 

a) Discuss date and plans with 
committee (parents ai^d staff) 
^ b) f 

c) send nofaiqes T:^me ^ 

d) e mphasis involvement on P^A; 

e) welcome parents and friends 
. at the program 

Comments: • 



^ o Zoetta Davis V r . 

. : Houghton School 

Sajginaw jf^blic Schools 

■■ ' , ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ • ' . 

MONTH: OCTOBER J ' - ' 

1. Obiective; Work with staff -and P^T^A^ 
on Pare nt Teacher CQnfg>renc;eg 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) Schedule aonfftrfincfts 

b) send noticfjg homg* , 

c) meet wit][> parents I 

d) arrange with- P.T^A. for member-^- 
ship .drive 

e) arrange with p.T.A> foy refre sh- 
^ ments 

Comments : 



MONTH: NOVEMBER - 

1. Objective: Work with P>T,A, 
staff on Thanksgiving program 

2. Action Ideais:' Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) Discuss plans with board mem- 
bers and stdff representatives 

b) ■ • 

c) Invite community residents 

d) 



MONTH; DECEMBER ^ ^ 

1. Objective; Work with staff and P.T.A, 

on Christmas program and Open H ouse 

t >■ .. . * ' 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^ 

a) Discuss date ' and plans with s taff 

b) Send notices home with childr en 

c) Notify m^dia , 

d) Arrancfe w;ith P>T«A,for refresh - 
ments ^ ' 

, e) ■ ■ ■ i ■ - 



Comi^ents : 



Comments : 



MONTHr JANUARY \. 

1. rthjpctive! Work with P,T.A> 

SqhQol council on Fatlie rs ' Night 

<2, Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^ 



a) Meet with committee for 

# . ■ > ' ^ 

. . ■ ■ * /• ' 

b) planning basketball game 

c) Discuss plans and involve 

d) staff (team) 

e) Involve Board of Education 
Admin (team) contact radio & 

Comments ; newspaper 



MONTH; MARCH 

i. Objective: Hfaiping y^ren ts and 



. MONTH: FEBRUA16: . 

1 / . Qb jectiive! Work with P,T,A. 

. on B3?ack History Program 

l\ Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 
- _ , ■ ■ ' 

a) Discuss plans with P.T.A. 

b) Vbiscuss plans with staff com mittee 
py Invite community residents t o 

d) ^ participate • ' 

e) Contact media 



Comments : 



MONTH; APRIL 

1^ Objective: Help school council with 



■Qi-iirt^nf:fl i-c. ini-.erpy i^^-' ti^at scores . fund raising project 



2, Action Ideas: Possible wayjs to 
reach this objective ^ 



2, Action Ideas: Possible wajjs to 
reach this objective 



a) Discuss plans with council 

b) Talk with staff and students 

c) Help distribute candy 

d) Arrange ,with courHBelor for in diviiaual Hetp with record keeping 

parent and/or pupil- meeting e) , ■ 



a) Arrange for director of test- 

b) ina to talk with parents and 

c) children ^ . r 



MONTH; MAY ' • - MONTH; JUNE - 

1. Objective; Work with P,T,A, / i. Qblective: Work with P.T.A,. to 

in planning Patrol/Servicef S qua d reorganize staff and cornmunity . 
^ ' ! ^ , yolxinteers ~' ~^ 

2. Action Id^as: .Possible ways tj| 2. ' Action Ideas; Possibly ways to" 
reach this objec'tive I' reacft this objective , 

a) Plan with P.T>A, and s^irvice a) Help plan annual spring lunnh Ann 

b) services sponsors^ f or^:>lunche on^ b) Have staff submit names of 

1^ "volunteers j . • 

^c) Arrange with custodial staff c) • * . ' .^ ■ " ' ' 

physical setting If: ~~ 

d) - . ■ • ' . dj List staff and volunteers ±n Uo^^ 



e) 



e) 



"Open Door' 



Comments : 



-Comments ; 



MONTH; 



Juiife 



1. Objective: W^rk with staff on 
recognition pt Honor students 

2. Action ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this oj^^jective 

.••V . 

a) Discusi plans with staff 

b) Arrah^e for trophies 

' and .certificates ~' 

c) ^ •' 

d) Invite parents"^ an<a coirnnunity 

e) Xnvite newsman , 



MONTH; AUGUST 

1. Objective ; Work with P.T, A. /Cou ncil 
ex, bd. in planning 1978-79 prog ram 

2. Action Ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) Discuss plans wi1;h board 

b) Arrange wit^ CityNpersonnel f or 
use of school gym 

c) ' / . . ^' 

d) Arrange with secretary to typ e 
of program for distribution 



Comments ; 



Comments ; 



A YEARLY DESIGN FOR 'PLANNING 
PAREOT/COMMUNITY iflVOLVEMENT 

MOMTHi JANUARY 

Roller Skating. 
1, Objective — — 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



': Lawrence Green ; ^ 
• Jackson Public Schools 



MQMTHt FEBRUARY . - 

. ..^ . Ac'tivity night. 

1. Objective ; ; ; ■ ■ ' 



2. Actioa Ideas: Possible ways to 
'ire'ach this objective 

Parent committee 
a) ^ — - 



2/ Action Ideafr: Possible ways to 
reach thls^ objective - , 



Make attractive to students 



' Parent- teacher committee 



A Letters, to parents. 



!v Organize and gather various games. 

' - ^ - ^ — ' — ^ 

Survey of ^ictfevities that students 
d[ ) and parents would like to participat e . 



Comments.: 



This .has^ :;been a yeiry successful , 



Comments : 



activity. 



MONTH: MARCH \^ 

Mother/daughter banquet, t 
1. Objective :_ - ^ 



MONTH: APRIL 



I Father/soa banquet. 
1. Qblftct-ive! 



2^ Action Ideas:/ Passible ways to 
reach this objective 

Parent committee. ^ 



a) 



Letters to parents 



iEngate speaker, entertainer , etc. 



Conmientis :_ 



~"" — : — ^^T"^ — ' 

2. Action Ideas: Possible. ways^ to 
reach this objective f . / 

Parent committee. ^ ' 



a) 



Letters' to parents 



c) 
e) 



Engage ^speaker , entertainer, etc 



rConnents': 



1' 

ERIC 
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MONTH; MAY 

:^ Family outdoor carnival,^ 
i.^ Obiectlve; ' 



2« Action Ideas: Pdssible ways to 
reath this objective t 

Pacent committee. 
• a) : ■ . ' - 

Letters to parents. . * ^ 



MONTH: JUNE 

I. Objective 

, program^ 



^ , Promotional arid recognition 



2« Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective, - 

- Parent-teacher comtaittee, /• 

tetter a- *p parents -- invite relatives . 

b) ■ '» >- '■ ■ , . ^ :; ■ . 



c>- Recruit chairpetsons for various hoot-h»c). Tn^,^^o v:yi rf-r'p prlnplpajn. 

Secure outside consultants that have ' r!'* T 

^j) expertise in carnivals. 



Comfflents : 



/ 



Conments : 



HONtH: JULY 
1. Object ive:_ 



MONTH: AUGUST 



I. Objective:^ 



2» * Action Ideas: Possible ways to 



reach this objective 

b) ' 

c) ;•■ - 



Coome ht s : 



7 



2. Ac tlpn Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective . " 



a) 

c) 
d) 



iCbofflents':' 
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A^Vk'ARIjY 43l-'.SION FOR PLANNING ' 
j^ARK^^T/COM MllNlTy INVOLVEMEN^r . 



Mft ^Hi SEPTEMBER 

„pul> l I tiU iiiou t h ly ac htHTl iiews 1 e 1 1 r. 



2. Action Ideaa: Posaible ways t'6 
r«ach thia dbjeqtlve * ; 

eUi to^r lal St a 
b) Hiiye a plan for obtatnin)^, m^ws t 

1 i teracuro from »t at al school ; 
c ^ li\c i \,ur<i pro c onmm u 1 1 y jt cms . . 



ind: 



4> 



CoiwB«rhta:. 



.1 ■'. ■ 

Sljirley Gregory . 
West Maiji Ei-ementary 
Kalamazoo Public Sciv 



MOMTHi OCTOBER 



1. Qh|ecfctve :Pian and execute Achool . 



open ' house , 



2^ Action Ideas ; Possible-ways to 

teach this oWectJLve ; ' % 

Work wie^teachers *to change format from 
a) Informal to a fo rtnal Dre>^entatiQii> 

h) Dlscusy^ l ^^A wirh PTQ. 



Work out logistics so parents are alile to ,s 

^\ tvovin frori (^11 nf th'" r.hi Vrf » >Pag^^^ . 

d) Rt^ frPfihmpr^^^-"pln n\^^ PTfT -i^nr^f hrmat: ional 

fliers : 



Cocaments : 



1. ftKjogtiva ; Plan a school-wide caree r 
awarenes s week. ■ 

2. Action Ideaa: Posalblewaya to 

r«»ch thla obioctlty* * 

. WorPf w/stafi to get at least 5 parents 

^^to come tn Lo talk ^bout their jobs. 



0 _ 

Thk'e hn Ueld brip to see people 
h\at workj 



MOWTH! DKCEMBER 

1 . Objective ; Work wj rh ytaff td oresentx 
Ch ristmas talent show. ' 



2. Action iae«s: Possible ways to 
reach this objective | ^ 

Discuss date , type of Wo^^^^^ 

a) a chairperson. ' \ 

^ ' Y 

b) Inform parents. 



e^PIO hel> with information to go home . c ) Inform st udents . 



d) 



'd^ Arran^&e for rehearsals % 



Coan^nta : 



Coattenta : 
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: Acquaint parents 
1 . Objective; > :^ ^ 



,v Chapter ^jf^iTitlie I ^ progi?ams • / 



.|e^ing ;p^ai:e^ bi-weekly clis<iu« sionv groups >6n 



to 



2. Actloa I^leas : Posslble^/iwaya- to 
«;4^ach this objective • :. * ^^^^^ 

Meet.with iIs;.-H6rfaeck iorlsyatem-iaid^^ witti C^Wctive m^c^ 

j^y requirements fdr patent Tjiy^olvem^^^ ^^^^ , stud^t^ervtc^^Hg?^ ^ 

. 'S^S? ^P^"^^^^ letters; fio^Ch^pjt^r; 5, ; - Carmela to toht^c^' p^^ 

c) Tifle :I -parents^, ..<t>.--v' ' .-h i. -^-c)^ \' ' r ' 5'.^".^ .. 



Organize PTG^ to help (WitK^ PTC help w>tf^ tiransport^tion, / * . 

9) ^ ■ - J • - d) ■- • ' • . .: ; ' 

^ Arraage^for refreshments ancf general ,^ -^Audrey F. to give input iti what parents 
ey j>nto ^mat ional mee t ing t o expa;ain Vtslta^y can do: > 

■ ■ A ' ■ -7 -. ' V/- ■ .% tion/- ■ . — — ^ —5 y 



Cpmne n t b; Meet vith^ Chapter 3, Title 
I personnel to plan demonstrations. 



Comments :Have parehts v^sit: CR ^ help 

with check-outs. 



MONTH; MARCH ; 

i.' Ob jective ; all-school kite 

day on angel Meld. 

2; Action Ideas; Possible ways to 

reach this objective 

Get teachers fired lip about teaching 
^ykite making* . . % 

Obtain materials with help of PTO^y"^ 

^» ' - ; 

^ Fliers to go home 'to get family 
c) involvement. " 



MONTH; APRIL 



/ 



1.^ Ob1ectlve;Klte day becomes ^ reality. 



2. Action laeas; Possible ways to * 
reach this objective/ ; 

PTO to make' prizes for smallest; rprettiest-; 



b) 




Involve art ^teacher & media personnel. 

^yPosters about kite day. - ^ . 

Comments ; ; ^Q'^^ toward involving famili es tloimnents; 

both in construction and oti kite day> ^ 



*Ref reshmeats. ^ 








^Help laith string for 


those unible to 


afford. ' 




Parents to walk with 


each class to the 


' .'. ,^ ". 
Awards megaphone^ ■ 


- i ' * 




.t '■ 
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. T^" " . :^ . Inform parents;'^bbii£,-wbdtfc^^^^^ -•■''. Outdoor edujcatiort .lfna? class ., 

? . , , r camping for at lea^t^one eLa^s at Sandy Pines • 

aptf hoy of readinf , math & SCIS ins tn: ue - ^ . ' ' ; — 

' tion. bemonstr^tions for PTO meeting. , • ■ 

-2.' Actlotf Ideas r Poasible ways to 2; Action Ideas: Possible ways to . 

\ reach this objective v , A . 

v-'^y Talk up Idea with teachers* - ^ Larsen from WMII to famT^hy. ^ 

v: J^jT commitment trom ^ or 5 to do t^ .'^Commitmenr . from 1 teacher for the experiehce./-' 

b) demogstrations. , ■ ^ ; b) ^ ■■' ' ^ - ' - " " - - ; ; — 

Obtain -help in setting up displays for . Plan with parents fjpr transportation, food 
^^^L' ^-.j 1---:^^ .,j#-u 4-««^u«*.^ cV camping equipmeat. ) 



£eachers and wortcj.ng wJLth teachers 
Co go home to advertize. ' 



r 



Y Trahspoi;tation for, those with none. 
Comonent s : ' • - ■ ' • ' ^_ 



r — r*-p — r f ■ . A 

Sharing with other parents & studiEirits X 
through newaletter. : ' 



e) 



^q|ie 



Coninents : 





;;.);.■,.;■,:.. 


♦ 
f 














MDOTH! AUGUST \. 




1, Objective: 






1. Ob^Mfcive: 















2. Actiolh Ideas : Possible ways to 
• reach this objective , 



a) . 

b) . 

c) 

e) ^ 

Gonments :_ 



2. Action Ideals: Possible ways to 
reach this objectiveu. 



a) _ 
c) 

e) __ 



Cbmnents : 
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.A. YEARLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
/. PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

♦SEQUENCE BEGINS WITH AUGUST 
MOMTH: SEPTEMBER 

Recruit senior citizens 



!• Objective :^ 

for VEEP prdject. 



Cleinent L. Kaye 
Whit tier Elementary 
Bay City Pubtic Schools 



MOWTH: OCTOBER - 

I. Qbl^ctive z ' Continue September 
objective, . 



2. Action adeas: Fo$8lble ways to 
reach this objective 



2. Action Ideas : ^ Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



Discuss plans with t^eachers. 

a^ 




Make speech to senior citizens. 


Solicit support from above 6e PTA.^ 

bl 


b) 


Attend three digh rises for lunch & 


Discuss plans with superintendent . . 


c) 


Individualize conferences w/ seniors 


. Bring superintendent & director together 


a) 


Plan starting and endi||g dates. 


^Cali gerohtojogist for meeting. 
eJ * _ 


e) 





recruitment < 



jCommentQ ^_ 



Coaments : 



l^MtH: NOVEMBER 

Implement senior citizen 

1. Objectives • ^ " 

.prjpject. 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



Write letters describing plan. 



Solicit Bus. Community support . 



MONTH; DECEMBER 

1. Objective ; ^"'^ support 
pro jtect, , ■ 

2. Action ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 
b) 



Assign 8 children for se^nior. 
Teachers to act in' supportive role. 



b) 

Seek financial aid from Bu^. Commurtity. vOrder sufficient supplies. 

c) • ' - ■ c^ ' • ■' • " ' 



^Conduct in-service with seniors 6c teacher^y Invite rtewspapers for publicity < 
: . \ ^jConduct evalu^ation mfeeting. 



Coiunejnts : 



Comments : 
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MOOTHg JANUARY 



MQMTHs FEBRUARY 



I. Objective: 



'Plan second five-week 



Objective: 



.Implement CAT iProgram - 



session and CAT Projects 



Start 2nd round of VEEP. 



2; Action Ideas:' PosBible ways to 
reacfh this objective^ , 

Contact volunteer parents for CAT Proj 



b) 

c) 
d) 
e) 



2. Actloh Idear: Possible wl^ys to 
reach this objective 

Maice schedules for CAT, 



a) 



Order specialized reading materials. Discuss, write f acuity. /'whft shall be serVed" 

Solicit teacher and parent support. 
Coordinate with title I director. ^ 
Write specifications of idea. 



Comments : 



b) 

^ J Conduct parent-volunteer meeting. 

,v Send permission slips to parents. 

— — ^ A- ■ 

V Distribute "interest sheets to students". 
e> 

\. Two projects are starting this 
month. 



MOHIHi MARCH ; 

Involve Attendance Area 
1 . Objective : - • - " - ■ . ^ 



Sr. Cit. Intrd. Project. 



2. Action Idf^as: Possible ways to / 
reach this objective 

Call St. Hyacinths Church- of ficial. 
a) — — — ^— 



b) 



Identify Sr. Cit . officials. 
Set up conference with church and .Sr. 



^^Citizens officials. 



Plan "tea" in school for above. 



a) 

Request FTA to Organize; 

■e) • .. — : — ■ rv • " ' 



MONTH I APRIL 

1. nKi....„. . Finalize 2nd 5-wee^c VEEP 

program & coordinate CAT proj^ctk 

^— — '. * — i'" , ■ .. . . ^_ .1 . . " . 

2. A6tlon Ideas: possible ways to 
reach this objective 

. Present report to bd. of ed. VEEP & CAT. 

_ — ; * 

Vn Send evaluation instr." home, teachers, students 

cV Gonduct eval. Meeting CAT VEEP, 

.■'*■* * ■ ^ ■ • 

Meet with Fed. program official. 

^^Keep newspaper informed. 



/<««MMK A n ^ a 



MOMTH; MAY 

Finallzatlon of projects. R &R 

1. Obicctlvct ^ 1. Objective; 



2. Action Ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Keep names of all participants. 

a) 



b) 
c) 

^> 
e) 



Draft letters of appreciation. 

Conduct "awards'! night. 

Fonn cominittees of volunteers. 



2. Action Ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 
b) 

d) 

e) 



Comments : 



Comments : 



MOMTH; JULY 
1. Objective:. 



R & R 



2, Action, Ideas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

■ ■. ■ ^ 

> a) -■ • ■ ■ .• ■ ■ ■ ' 



b) 

^) 

e) 



Comnents: 



MONTH; AUGUST 



Initiate cooperative 



1, Objective:^ 

plan with Bay City .Housing Commission 
far g q ni o r c itei ga n invol y omeBteii 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Call Director of Housing, 
a) ' • • . * - 

b) 
c) 

^> 
e) 



Set up meeting w'/Director & Gerontologist 
Cdmmuriicate idea with superintendent. 



Comm^ht^^:. 
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A yeAkLv design for planning 
parent/community jnvolvopt 



' i D1ck Lucza) 

;/ ' • ' , -J : Sagi naw f Pud/1 1c School s 

Longf el 1 ow tl enientary ScHool Proposal ' 

1977-78 Call for Action - 



ERIC 



step I -Objectives: ' ' ^* 

A. Develop pilot program In Conimunlty Education. 

B. Expand parent Involvement through development of Commun1l/y Education Program 
based at Longfellow Elementary School ^ / 

C. Expand parent Ihvp'j^ement in these areas: ' / / 

-1. Children's educational program. / . ■ 

2. Parent volunteers. 

3. Adult Education. 

4. Health programs. 

5. Socialization. 

6. Le1sur*e Time activities. . 

Step-^II ^ Needs Assessment - Central Office (recognition and tfssessment clarificatio^) 
\A. Objectives: 

■ 1. Identify personnel » money, and resources. 

2. Explore possibilities and practicality of proposal . 
• 3. Develop time line. . - 



B'. 



Procedures: i > 

1. Meeting at Central Office to include the following in a planning session:! 



Dr. Jerome till man 
Jean Gray 
Don Scott 
Willie Richardson 
James Strach 
Phil Parker 



Dr. Dianne Umstattd 
Jfean Ann Tice 
Richard Foul ds 
George AnderST)h 
Larry Lapding 
Marie McGovern 



2. Format: As designated by Longfellow Principal. \ 

Step III - Needs Assessment - Longfellow School (recognition and assessment clarifl- 

cation) . ; ■ \^ 

A. Objectives: . , 

1. Staff development, Longfellow School teachers. ' 

B. Procedures: 

1. Inservice 1/2 day at Longfellow Elementary School « 

2. Identification, of problems, concerns. 

3. Identification of pigrsonnel , monies and resources. 
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4. Explore possibilities. 

5. Develop time line. 

C, Staffing for Inservlce: • 

Group Leaders, Recorders 

Jean Gray Dr. Diana Umstattd . 

Jean Ann T1ce James Strach 

. " Dr. Jerome Tillman Phil Parker ■ 

\, • . . ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ' 

2.. Group -Made up of Current Longfellow Staff 4 

. 26 r Elemejntary Teachers 

9- Classroom Aides • . 
2 -Para-Professionals 
2 - School Secretaries 
' "S?" - Total • ' 

3. Six groups of 6-7 members plus Longfellow School Community Council 
Group Leaders' Responsibilities - Recorders 
Materials Needed - Supplied by School 
Format - As designated by Longfellow Principal 
Step IV - Clarifying and Priori tiesr ' . • 

A. Objectives: 

, ' ■ - ■ « . ■ - 

1. Identification Of staff. , 

■ ■ ' " ' /■-■:•.,' . ... : ■ 

B. Proceduriss: ' 

1. Meeting of fbllowing departments: 

Longfellow Elementary School representative - Richard A. Luczak 
Superintendent of instruction - Dr. Jerome Tillman 

Community Education Program - Millie Richardson and James Strach 
Community Serv.ices Don Scott 

Develop from existing staff a full time Community Education Director 
. housed at Longfellow Elementary. School . 

Step T- Longfel low Elementary School 's Services Expansion - A Working Format 
; A. Activity Plan . - ' ' 

p 1. The program must provide for the direct and substantial involvement o'f 

a school in the administration and operation of. the program. 

,v 2. The progriim must serve. ..at least. . .the school attenda.nce area. 



3. Program services must be sufficiently concentrkted and comprehensive in a/ 
specific public facility in terms of scope and nature of program services 

- (not limited to one or a limited number of areas), hours of operation, ai)d .. 
other characteristics to constitute siich faciljity as a comnunity center. 

4. The program must extend the... activities,... sirvices,... and uses made of 
the public facility in terms of the scope and nature of program iervicesi 
the target population served, and the hours of service. * :■. 

5. The program must include systematic and effective procedures (J) for iden-. 
tifying and documenting. ..the needs, interests, and concerns of the comnunity. 
.-.and (2) for responding to such needs, interests, and concerns. 

6. (1) The program mTistl Identify and use) to the fullest extent possible. . .edw 
cational, cultural, recreational , and other. . .resources. . .to enhance the 
size ahd quality of the program. (2) The program must... fncourage and 

'utilize cooperative agreements... among public and private agencies to make 
maximum use of existing talents and resources and to avoid duplication of 
services: ' , 

7. The program must be- designed to serve all age groups i-n the community, 
including... groups not adequately served by existing programs within the 
Community. . - r , 

8. The progfam must provide for the active and continuous inyolvemerit, on ad- 
visory basis... of. ..persons broadly representative of the . comnunity served,.. 

, in the planning and carrying out of the program, including involvemefnt in 

- ' the assessment of comnunity. needs and resources and in program evaluation. 

Step .VI - Existing Services at Longfellow School : 



Age 0-4 Age- 5 - 17 Age 18 - 64 65 or over 



•ducat Ion 


Pre^K program 


Regular K-6 
program 


None 


None 


Health 


Regular ^ 
Nurse by 
report only. ' 


Regular 
Nurse by : 
report only. 


None 


None 


.el sure Time 


By Title I 
Program design 


None 


None ' 


None 


Socialization 


Norie 


None . ^ 


. Community' 
Council once 
this year. 


None 


pivic Concerns 


None . 


None 


CO. Parking .. 
Lot & Play 
Ground 


. None 


Recreation 


None 


Only programs 
provided by 
Community Ed. 


None p 


None 



3tep VI ^ Service Expansion at Longfellow Elementary School 

A. Education 
1. Youth 

I' . ' .» ■ , ■ * ' . 

a. Pre-Klndergarten (existing) 

b. Kindergarten - sixth grade (existing) 

c. . Pre-school Story Hour 

V ■ Art for thi^e year olds , 

. , e. Spanish, Story Hour ' 

f. Swlnrilng 

' g. Ice Skating 

h^ Typing 

1. Special Skills ^ Tutoring 

j. Sewing 

' 2. Adult - • 

a. Modem Management 

b. Ma nuf a cturl ng Processes * 
c; Typing- for Persona! Use 

Typing for Speed and Accuracy 

e. Mini-Lab 

f* Business Machines 

, . g. Office Procedure 

„y h. Buslness Engllsh 

i. Modern 'Literature 

j. Law 

k. Human Behavior 

' 1. Photography 

m. Civics ' . 

n. Consumer Education 

0. Minorities In America 

B. Health * 
1. Youth ' 

' • a. Baby Clinic 

b. Immunization Clinic 

c. Community -Mental Health 
. . d. Dental, Pre-K - 6th 

e* Public Health Nurse - all ages 

f. Family Life Education - 5th and 6th 

■ . . 2. Adult ■ ; ■ . ; 

a. Planned Parenthood ■' 

b. Community Mental Health 

c. Public Health Nurse ' 

d. Dental 

e. Special Clinics , 
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Lelstire Time 

1. . Youth./ r: . '':-- 

a. Planned trips 

b. Spanish Affairs and projects 
- c. Academic motivation 

d. Social and educational gatherings of Interest 

e. Family night 

2. Adult - ■ 

a. Wednesday Pot Luck 

b. Noon ItHKhes ' 

c. Planned trips . 

d. Community t-ouncll 

Executive Board 
Regular Meetings 
Special Affairs 
Projects 

e. Title I Luncheons 

f . Parent Groups 

g. Family Night 

tivic Concen)s 

1. Employment « 

Z\ Crime Prevention 

3. Relocation 

4. Traffic Problems 

5. Student Safety 

6. Coninuni cation ° 

7. Housing 

8. Neighborhood Up^keep 
Recreation and Enrichment 



1. Youth 


a. 


Toy Lot 


b. 


Day Camp 


c. 


PeeWee Baseball 


d. 


Basketball' 


• 

e. 


Soccer - 


f. 


Football 


g. 


.Camping 


h. 


Sewing 


1. 


Teen Club 


i- 


Swimming 


■■■ k. 


Floor Hockey 


■ r. 


After-school Movies 


m. 


Roller Skating 


h. 


Ice Skating : 


0. 


Pol I ce Cadets 


p. 


Cub -Scouts 
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q. 

r. 
s. 
t. 
u. 

V. 

w. 

X. 

y. 

z. 



2. Adult 



GIrV Scouts 
Brownies 
Stepping Stones 
4-H V 
Lapidary - 
Photography 
Tumbling-Gymnastics 
Junior Homemafclhg 
Badminton 
Special Events 

1. Track meet 

2. School Fair 

3. ^ Student-Facul ty events 

4. Sklll/s week 
Football 

Spelling Bee * 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Punt-Pass-Kick 



5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



a. Cooking 
• 1. Soul Food. " 

2. Cake Decorating 

3. Party Foods 

4. Ethnic Foods 

b. Lapidary 

1. Workshai^ 

2. Rocks $ Minerals 

3. 0eologV . - 

4. Projects 

c* Photography/ . 

d. Sewing . ■ 

1. Jeans for Teens 

2. Dressmaking 

e. Pottery , 
. f . Knitting 

g. Decoupage 

h. Dancing . ■ 

1. Men's Club , 
ji Women's Club 
k.' Physical Fitness 

Step VI J - Additional Recreational Activities - Qn or Of f School Site 
A. Youth and/or Adult 
1. Swimming 

a. Instruction " 

b. Free Swim 

c. Family Swim 



2. Ice Rink 



a* Instruction 

.b. Free Skating 

c. Hockey Leagues 

d, ^Bfown Ball 

3. Tennis Courts * 

Tennis 

b. InstrQ^tion 

c. Field I^y 

4. Athletic F1el\ 



a. Rugby 

b. Footba 
, Softba 

d. Baseba 

5. Bo*il1ng 



a. Instruction 

b. Field Day 

c. Special Events 



Step VIII - Contributing Agencies, Organizations, Places, and Persons^ 
Social Agencies 

Churches • „ 

Governmental Units 

Individual Families and Homes 

Board of Education 

Labor and Industrial Groups 

Spanish Speaking Information Center 

Police Department 
Media 

Step IX - Anticipated Outcomes Relative to People and or Conmunlty 

Better Understanding of Social Trends 
Reduction of Poverty * v . 

Improved Cultural Tone 
Reduction of SchooV Dropouts • 
Improved Health arid Safety 
' Reduction pf Delinquency and Crime . ► 
Better employment 

Improved Level 6f Literacy ^ ' , 

■ Neighborhood Maintenance . 
Improved Cbmmuntty, Service 
Other Individual and Communal ty Improvement . 
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A YEARLY. DESIGN FOR PLANlilNG 
■PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Ronald F. Killer 

Bunker Elementary School 

Kalamazoo Public Schools) 



MOIttHt SEPTEMBER 



> MONTH! OCTOBER 



1. OMecttvtf t^'^''"^^ ''^^^^ ^"^ :commu nlty^ V Ob1ecttue r°P^^ ^° get parent s Intfi 



participantion. for Bunker Comm. 'School. school. 



2. Action Ideas : Possible ways to 

a) • 

Assure ethi^ic baXance on committee. 

b) . ■• • • ■ - ■■ ■ . - 
Assure that the 3 Bunker areas are all 

^^ represented . , ^ 



e) 



Assure staff i)aYticipation. 

Have first meeting before, end of 
month organize. 



Comnents : 



2 • Action Ideas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective . 

Short meet;ing to .explain what Bunker Cpmra. 
a) School is all about. 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



'Personal . contact . 



Input from committee. 



How can CEC help us? 



Community Halloween Party.- 



Conments: can we use New Horizon 

>^ ■ ■ » . ■ . , . - 

Community Room and East Main Learni ng Center? 



HOMTh/ NOVEMBER 
1 , Ob Jcct ive ; Plan ^agenda for BCL 
committee. 



2. Actl^ Ideas-: Possible way^^ to 
reach tbli^ objective 



^y)iscuss needs. * 



I^j> isciis8 possyble program. 



^^iscuss community prbblem. 



jj^uild needs survey. 



MONTH: DECEMBER 

1. bblectlve: "^^^'^^y P^^^^^°^ Bring parents 
to the building. - . 

2. Action ideas: Possible ways to* 
reach this obJ<|ctlye : . 

a) Teacher involved in proj^ram planning . 

b) Involve student in program. 

c) Parent participation jgi program. * 

d) Refreghments. 
e> _ 



Comments : 



Comments : 
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M?ferHt JAtlUARY 



i. Objective:. 



cbnduct fields survey, 



2. Action Idea* : Possible ways to 

reach this objective ^* 

Send home needs survey with every 
a) stjjdent. 

. lixscuss oucconvB of survey;. 

b) 



c) 
d) 
e> 



Flan |:or implementation of results < 

Plan and investigate 7f inane ^ 
Flan agenda for nexjt meeting. 



MONTH ; FEBRUARY , . 

• * Prograpi on famotiis peo 

I . Objective i ° 

Kalamazoo. ' 

2» Action Ideas: Possible nays to 
reach this objective ' 

.Gain staff support • 

a) : ' -. • - - - . 

Combine with social science and 

b) education. 
Programs to be presented to all 



Comments : 



c) 

Comments : 



- .r 



MOUTH; fiARCH 
1. Objective:. 



iZ. Action Ideas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



MONTH; APRIL 
1. Objective:. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



Comments :. 



Conmectts :_ 
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MOKTH: MAY 



Help . parents** understand 



1. Objective: 

role^ of support staff. 



MQMTH! JUNE 

1. 'Ob^ctives ^^^^"^^^ program of year , 



2. Action Idens: Possible ways to 
reach this objective r 

Introduce all strpport staff, 

a) ■ ' •• • . \ — . 

Each support staff member will discuss 
i^y services. 

Survey of students* directly and 
c) indirectly behefittjng.fbom service s. 



2. Action Ideas: Possibleiwaya to 
reach this objective y 

Evaluate status of needs as listed by nifeed 



c) 



Comments : 



t 



c) 
d) 
e) 



Make recommendation for future committee. 



Potluck dinner. 



Comments t sure to reward and recogn ize 
service and participation on committee. 



MOUTH; JULY \ 
I - : QbJec(tlve 



2. Action Ideas: Possible vaya to 
reach this objective 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



MONTH; AUGUST 

1 . . Objective . Recruit new and replacem ent 



members for committed. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective . , ^ 

Contact all incumbent- member^. 

. a) / . - • * -■ ■ ■■ • 

Contact parents of Students new^t.o school* 



b) 

■ Hold organizational meeting. 



d) 



Plan agenda for September. 



TO:* Ccwinnunity Education Training Program 

■ * / • . ' • ■ ■ 

FROM: V kichard R.*Mr 




V 



\; The yearly design for Parent/Coinmunity involvementVat Wenqna School is ^is follows:. 

The total program will be centered around a School /Community Council as it '^Jf 
• • hub. All program activities and cpnc ems of the area will be directed to or front- \ " 
-^^i— -this organic tioi^l structure. • ' ^ ^ 



PTO Monthljfi Meetings 



• ; Field Trip 



Seasonal Events 
(Special) 



Health Clinics^ 



Millage Campaign 



-if 
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alt Education Programs. - daily 



Area Concerns - Monthly < 



Parent Make & Take 
Workshops - weekly 



Area .Recr eat ionaE 
needs - monthly 



Classroom Tutoring- 



Senior/ Citizen Activities - 
monthly . * ' . • 
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Library Aides - daj.ly 



p. T.O. Monthly Meetings ^ ' 

1. PlanpiYig meaningful monthly meeting centered around' the needi and concerns 
of .the parents., citizens of the area and the general welfare of the school. 

iT^t^^^^^ a formal volunteer program for the building in the follow areas, 
with prop«r in-service program: . 

• a. tAitoring of students. / . .. ■ : 

b. library aides\to completely operate and maintain effecti^ve library 
- programs with assistance of the Federal Title I Library Consultant/ 

-c. recruit millage workers, train and complete successful, jnillage programs 
.. in our area. . ' . 

3. 5pecikl seasonal events - produce,' or assist in the production of seasonal 
plays, prpgrams or parties. 

. A. Conduct fund raising act-iviiiies to supplement building budget and provide 
^ extra opportunities for kjds^ f "vxue 

'Area Concerns - the political action arm of the School/Community Council will deal 
with major conceran that may or may not be related to school but generally of 
tne area. r ^ , . . 

1. Decrease traffic problem. 

2. New sewer system and complications resulting 

3. New bridges devWoptnent. 

.4. Use of the school facfiities for new' school functions. 

5. Police and ifire protection. 

V'.i * '■ ' * ' . ■ . , ■ ■ 

6. General city clean up. 

• . „ ..." , ' ' • . ■ 

7. Housing problems. 

Parent Workshop - weekly 

U Make educational material for classroom and the teachers explain the purpose 
of each item so the parents have a better understanding of the use of the 
item.^ 

2. Make room visitations to see tjie materials , in use by students. ' ^ 

3. AJl parents are welcome to come between ^: 00 ahd 11:30 a.m. and a place for 
the young pre-school children* are provided with a place to' play. 

, A. The parents may. make educational, materials to take home to be used with their 
children^ ,, ' 

Area Recreationlil Needs - monthly 

. 1. RevleWs the programs being provided in the area for people in general with the 
Community Center Director.* 

2« Make the area. AW|ire of what i& being provided. 



r 



3. Generate more activities in the area. 

4. Constantly up-date the andglve in-put to the, County Recreational Dlrectot 
for future planning. 



Classroom Tutoring' - dally, 

■ . ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ' . * ■ 

1. Recruiting, screening and in-servicing people to work in the schools' and in 

> the homes. i . ' — ) 

2. Provide long or short term assistance to teacher, student and parent. ' 
. 'Senior Citizens - monthly ' * *, » - 

1. Provide activities in the building for senior citizens, la: Bingo, Hot Lunches, 
§pelcal programs .by students, etc. , , : 

2. .Make the School Library available to Senior Citizens. ' - 

3. Recruit Senior Citizens to put on mini-workshops for students. *^ ^ < 

4. Provide adulf education in the building arid also in Highrlse Apartment. 

5. Form developed to^allow Sehlor Citizens 

Library Aides - dally. Recruit, re-train j in-service people to-^ work in ^School Library 
in the following way: . "^^ i - • 

1. CataXpg' books 

2. Maintenance and development^ of proper filing System 

3. Inventory books ^ - ^ < 

4. Help student sefect book, aid teachers in finding, books for»/ special topics' 
and /or projects. 

5. Scheduling of books ^ * f 

«. .. ' ■ ■ . ' ' ■ "i ■ ■ ■ * 

- 6. Repairing^books , ^ 

■ . ■ ■ . 

Adiilt Education Program - -daily x ' 

1. Doing a needs assessment to determine program selection. 

2. Co-ordinating program with System Adiilt Education Staff. 
,3^ Secure spare for desired programs. . • 
4. Help to' evaluate effectiveness of programs. 

' ; ■ ' ■ . . • • ■ » ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

* ■ (' ■ ' ■ '■ . • ■ ■ 

Mlllage Elections 

■ •"• \ - ^ ' - . . ■■ ' '■ ' " .r ^ 

1. Recruiter to in-service and oversee the Vblunteera in a contlnous mlllage 
program. - . * 

, : ■ • ' •■ • ' ' ■ ■ . • . ■ ' ;. ■ • ' \.: ' ' *" ^' . 

2. Analyzing past election results in area . 

er|c - ^b ; 5,jo 



3. Conducting survey tcy Identify voter attitudes. 

4. Defining voter area by support level, 

5. ^ Conducting survey to project voter turn out. * 

6. - Poll watchers ' 

7. Develop area strategy to base local campaign or to Include' staff , parents, 
and general citizen Involvement. • ^ 

Health Clinics - when needed 

1. Provide dental clinics service 

2. Provide special programs. I.e. : C.P.R.; Diet Clinics, Heart, Lungs, etc. 
, Informational programs. • . 

: 3. Special Immunization programs (flu shots). 

A.. ^Hearing' and sight screening clinics. ' ^ 

<, 5. Pre-school medical examination. 

Special Events - seasonal ^ * 

' • . - 

1. School plays or programs 
2m School parties 

■ ■ -N ■■■■ ■■ • ■ ■ 

3. End of year field day 
A. Contest, poster, essay 

,5. American Education Week activities ' 

6. Miehigan Week activities 

\ 7. Special Legal holiday 
Fiel^- Trips 

1. ArtangiB t;ran8portatibn and parses (Public and School) 

2. Obtaining volunteer chaperons * 

3. Special follow up activities. 
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The organization made up of the SchoSl/Community Council which meets monthly is as 
follows: . ^ 

, 1. P. T,0, Officers: 3 r ; 

,<"•■"." • . ■ 

2. Important people from area 2 , 

3. Recreational Representative ./ 1 . .. 

4. Senior Cirizen : 3 - 

5. Library Committee 1 

6. Adult Education 'Representative .1 

7. Millage Chairman , - ^ 1 

8. School Nurse * .1 • 

9. Room Mothers 10 

10. At Large^ ' 2 • 



Total 25 
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A YEA^Y DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
P^BgOT/COMMUNli iY INVOLVEMENT 



Deborah Pa|.tbn . 

Sheldpn El^entary School 

Grand Rkpids Public Schools 



HOHTHt SEPTEMBER 



OGIOBER 



. I. • Ohlaettve^ Recruit ^Participants fo r Objective ; Open housrhil-d-~for-^EIA_ parent8 



parent advl^oyy couiitcily, PTA, 



2. Action Ideas: Po8r8i\ble ways to 
reach this objective 

•Contact With former mdmbers In playing 
, a) an active role in thej recruitmfeat of new a) 
members • 

b) (Parent-to-parent contact), 1 
Staff invplvement i/l the recruitment 

c) process > ; 



introducing staff & PAC memher.Q r-Tf vai: active) 
curriculum, school facility, etc. ' 
2; Action Ideas: Possible Ways to 
reach this objective 

Invitations from office. 



Letters, phone contacts, infbrmat 
d) s'haring on PAC functi\ons. 

eV 



b) Per«?Onal sMiHpnt i h^7^ ^a^^t nnc 

Pot luck dinner. 



ion ' "Special Welcome" by current or past^PAC , 

' d) ^hai rpprgnn - . . 



e) 



Claslsroom visitattons . 



Coinments : 



Comnents : 



MONTH; NOVEMBER 



MONTH; DECEMBER ' 

1. Obiecfcive : ^°^^^^y program which wi ll promote 



to discuss and coordinate planning g roup s. parent attendance, 



2e Action Ideas; Possible ways tp 
reach this objective 

Inservice on meeting formats. 

a) : 



b) 



(Robert's Rule of Order). 



le freshments • 



dpoor Pyize, 



Introduction of student council 
e.yiember8. 



Cooiinents ; 



2. Action Ideas: Poasible' ways to 
reaeh this objective ' 

ParticipatJjte by all classrooms. 
aV ^ 

b) 

c) 

d)" 



PXA and/pr PAC involvement. 

Invitations on behalf of staff, PAC, PTA,. 
Personal student invitations! 



4^ 



Cornments* ^^^^ Holiday Program was a huge 

•success with "great" parent attendance. It is 
our intention to initiate an awarene ss of' 

various holiday celebrations engaged irt' by * . 
various cultures. Kwanza^ an af ro-^am erican 

celebration was' introduced in the Dec. /:^77 
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MOWTH; JANUARY 



I. Objective: 



To provide a° format which 



will prompt e parent involvement in 

parent advisory coulcil meetings.. 
2. Action Ideas: Poasible ways to 
^each this objective 

/^■"--Ongoing communication :newsletters, | 
phBne~crj;i7-Tpers«na4.-^nt ac t s,. 

■ a) • ' ■ v — , — 



c) 
d) 
e) 



Luncheon for PAC members. . - ' 

lris6i^vlce on parent ettectiveness; 
Title VH Coordinator assistance. 



MONTH! FEBRUARY 

Increase PTA and PAC functions by 
1. Objective: ' - ■ ■ — . 

holding a joint meeting, 

2., Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Communication, encouragement of attendance. 

.. .a) ' . • ' ; • ' 

S'chool: choir performance-. 

by ■■■ - _— — 

Inservice on curriculum and interpretation 
of student progress report$ used at parent/ 

teacher conferences, 

Title VII coordinator assistance. 



. Conments , o"'^ inteht to^ provide payen^g^^nts 

with services which directly relate to 
ways academic and social assistance can 

be provided . from the home. 



MQMTH2 MARCH 



1, Objective: 



Increase parental 



attendance ,to parent/teacher conf. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 

reach this objective 

PAC involvement with staff members in; 
providing car pools, babysitting,^ 

cOil(U[iLCCe& c6ihmunlcacxon. 



c) 



MONTH; APRIL 

1 Objective :^°^^^ instrumental prograpi 

to promote "community members coming to Sheldon 
" ■ I ■ I ' r- School, 

2, Action Ideas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Student'council involvement in pijLanning. 

a). 



Student invitations to parents. 



b) 

c). 



Refreshments served. 



MOMTH: MAY 

Attendance to basketball 
1, Objactlve; ' 

game boys basketball team/fathers, 

male staff members. - ■ . ' ■ 

2* Action Ideas: Feasible ways to 
reach this objective 

Encouragemeiit of parent participation 

' a J. hy^ students, staff ^PAC. 
. Award . ■ •• ■ ■ '. 

b) ' ' ■ ■ " ^ r ■ ■ 



c) iPosters for publicity , 



J J Staff and/or parent cheerleaders. 

' ^ •" '• ■ • ^ 



Comments : 



: ^ 



MONTH; JUNE 

1 Objective: ^^^^^ level graduation attendance. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Invitations. . 

r ^ - - ■ ■ ; - . ■ • ■ 

Slide presentation on activities which occured 
^b) throughout the school y^ar'. ■ 

c) Choir. : ' • ■ • • \ 



d) Refreshments. 
e) 



.Commehts :_ 



MONTH: JULY 
I, Objecllve:, 



1 



MONTH: AUGUST 
1, Objective :_ 



2\ , Action Ideas : Possible ways to^ 



reach this objective 



2, Action ideas: Possll^le ways to 
reach this objective 



A YEARI-Y DfiSIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEa&NT 



^QMTHi SEPTEMBER , 

Have coop develop' 
1. Objective L- -^JL 

daily birthday list. 



Frank Perry 
'■^V^ Vliongvi^w Elementary 
" Midland Public Schools 



MOOTH! OCTOBER 

1^ nKjo.^^^. >Meet with C,I,C, 



y2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 
b) 



Make ditto' B^Day cards'. 



Buy £ootsie pops. 



2. Action ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

«\ Elect of f ices > set dates for future meetings 
hY Give overview of project, v 



Announce B-Day over P.A. & hdve child . .gy Discuss .project areasj 



^- uffiLe Lu iuumvu card and ' s uckefr 

' j\ Establish goals. 

' . ■ ■ ■ ■ . '^^ . ■ ■ e) . 



e) ^ : 

Gooments : 



Cboments: 



ly^MTHt MOVEMBER 

Arrange for service squad 
1. Qh jective ! — 

to attend C.M.U. rally day. 



2. Actlpn loieas: Possible ways to 
reach thi^ o^e^ive 

^ *Check on dates . 



T 



Inform sttidi^nt^ & parents* 



Arrange for bus. 



c) 

j\ Arrange for community chaperohes, 

^/ .• •••••• ■ ^ •• - — " , 

. V Send thank you notes to , chape rones • 
- — • — ' ."' — ' " ' — ' • - ' • ■ 

Cponepts : • ■■ • •* 



MONTH i DECEMBER 

* ^.Christmas open house & 

1. ^ Objective :^_ ■ ■ - - 

. program, ^ ' 

2. Actloh Ideas :^ Possible ways to 
reach tihls' objective ; 

Inform parents . of date, _ 

L\Arranjge with each teacher to have entire 
rOOm p^VtoHm. • • v- '" 

^^Arran ge with music teacher . to have c hoir 
p6i?t6tm. ~ . ' . ■ 

J ^A rrange with room mottiers for refres hrrie n t s < 



e) 



Cddanents : 



id 
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MONTH! JANUARY 



•1. Objective: 



Promote, well informed 



community for upcoming millage. 



MOKTH; FEBRUARY 
1^.; 'objective! Work with 



PTC on 



March talent show. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible Ways to 
reach this objective' 



2* Action Ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this ob;je9tive 

Coffee clutches at room mother's horiies. Include parents "in guidelines preparation. 

Coffee clutches at senior citizen ''^ hom^a^. Include parent:s\n screening committee. 

. Hear all talent and work unacceptable acts 
int o eiblu 



Reminders in weekly newslfettep. 



c) 

Offer evening program at school wi/fh 
d) Board members present, * 



e) 



Comments : 



d) 
e) 



Arrange for publicity.^ 



Conmients .! 



MONTH; MARCH 

U Obiactlver ^iv^^^i^gle parents 

help with home visitations. 

. > 

2. Action Ideas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Have family service discuss ways 
t o make ^hese easiei^. 

Home meetings to give opportunities 
for, single parents to share ideas. 



e) 



MOMTH; APRIL 

1 • "g6^e>ifel\»e ?^^ and staff planning 
bazaar. 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Arrange with PTA cOmm. to adVertiae: 
a) and sell tables . 



b) 



Discuss plans with staff. ' 



;v Have bazaar for staff, students, parents 
■ iiLliuul cuuimuiiiLy. — ■ " 



Cponienta! 



Comments ! 



.3 3-7 



f fONTH: MAY 

1. OK j^nV^ z Honors assemb ly 
and community vo lunteers luncheon> 

2, Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach thl6 objective 

Assign Staff to plan luncheon, 
uet names of all yoiunteers and ^ 
present certificate at student hono rs b) 

asserably. , 
c) Ptesent each volunteer w ith plant made c) 
from Quttings of 5th grade science 
proje^t^ . •* d) 



MONTH: JUm 
I. Objective:. 



e) 



Comments :_ 



2.» Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) — - 



e) 



CommenCs : 



MQWIH! JULY 

..tf. ... 

1. Objective:. 



2. Action Ideas: Ppssibl^ ways to 
reach this objective 



1 



a) __ 
b ) __ 

d) ■ 
aV 

Comments :. 
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MQOTH; AUGUST 

1^ Obiective: BeKin recruftlng" staff 

and community members for C.I^C. 

2. Action i;deas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) Call 10-15 people. with pttch/ 

b) Make sure ret tr ees are ^n<^^llded. 

c) Make sure staff -Included, 

d) Foliow UP in 1^27 weeks on the 'Vnavbe'a" 

i_ — ^ — — — ■ 

Conmeats : [ ' 
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■■ ■ ■ - • ... * , 

j^^^g^^jg^ Pycicik 

A YEARixlDESIGN F^^^ . Cascades Elementary ' % 

■ PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT - ^ Jackson Public Schools 

Goal or Year ; Reading & Math skills is the name changing attitudes and working together. 
(Staff and parents with students is the winning game.) . > ^ 

MOMTH! SEPTEMBER MOtriH ; OCTOBER 

I, OMfectl^e ^^ga^ and st aff I, Oblective i rGetting morQ staf f-parAn f. 
for the new year. Strive for continuation involyeme'nt . — ■ . . ' ^ , . 

of . last springi ; . • . • 



2. .Action Ideils : Fosslble ways tp 
reach this objective 

aUB lection of Officers. 

b) Open housfe. for the whole familvy 

c) Tea for tutors. 



d) Orientation for, library helpers, 

e) Committee on resource center,, 
CooBtents ■ 



2. Action Ideas: 'Possible Ways to 
reach this objective 

a) .Halloween parade i nvfti ng parpnfo <-n view it 

and visit rooms. 



c) 
d) 



Conments : 



MOMTH! NOVEMBER 

1. bbiectiveil^vite p'arents in to^see 
. th^ir 'child's rpom and work. 

Zm Action ideas; Possible ways'^o 
reach this objective 

^^Conferences with a tea. 



MONTH; DECEMBER 

1. " Objective t Opening the school^ for 
everyone to view activities. Relationship 
of skills to the holiday activttie,s. 

'•A' • ; ■ 1 ' ■ 

2. Action Xjleas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective i , 



a). ChristmaJAwaLk- through. 



byi nvitation to visit a class at parent - b)C ookie exchange, 

conferences. 



c^A ssembly .--" Sing Along: everyone 
brings a can of food for the needy. 



e) 



c) Plant sale. 



Invite resource people to tell about- 
d)holfdav ciistonis in ntht-r lanHs. 



e) 



I 



Comments: 



Comments: 



MOmH: JANUAEY .MONTH; FEBRUARY 

* Work, with staff and parent' . nK4ar*f • Work with staff and parents on 
I nKj^.^^^x>^; * !• Ob jeccive . _ 



on project change --changing attitudes resource center, 

— ^ — — — — — : ^ -'. 



2 ^Atlloi'll.^ Possible ways to 

reach this objective . . reach this objective 

staJEf-parent meeting. ' Organize parent work group, 

a) ^ — • " 



.serve refreshmentls. . - Increase tutorial prograin^ 

b) - • ^ — 



..•Identify parents role (helpers,tutors w Have cookie sale (parents make/selT ) 

) library) - — — 

...Identify staff roles. » -,x Have a hamburg lunch day. ' • 

^^ ^> . — — ^ — — ■ — — • 



Involve studentl3.. v Continue newsflash update. 

• - • -■ • , - • - • — ' — — 

f) Invite a ^tate <3ept. official. 

ComOie nt s t g) Cascades monthly newsflas h .\ Comme n t s i MOnies n eeded for audto-visual 

'\ Neeid funds; working on some matching machinery. ' . 



funds. Need a person to help in resource 



cenrer. 



flOtttH; MARCH MONTff; APRy. 

_ • * Getting more involvement , nK4«ofr<if<i •^^^s^'^t a program for parents. 

1. Objective: ^ ' ^* vbjectlve.^ . . 

through offering "fun*^ night to the 



whole family. ^ 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to ^ 2» Action Ideas: Possible ways to 

reach this objective reach- this objective 

A swim/gym night.-.- staff, students. Students in.each room inyiting^parents in 

tainiltet; . ^ to view reading class, show oif*^tneir 

a) ■ ■- . a) : — ; — . 

resource center, serve refreshments. 

- A rtiarionette show. ^bV Parent/staff working on resource ce nter/news- 

1 flash update 

igt Hot dog lunch. Recruit more tutors, library r ;• 

^ ■ . •-■ . ' . : ■' ' • ' ■■• ■ helpers. , ■.' 

jjParent/staff Working on tesource center . Show and t>ell night. 



Continue newsflash update. ' 

e) V ■ — — — - — 

f) Recruit more tutors , library helpers. 

Comments : " Comae nt a;, ^ ' ■■ . — ^ 



.1 



^ Evenings: All Year — Monday : Brownies, boy scouts. Tuesday: Camera Club, brownies, 
'.'^ boy scouts, karate. Wednesday : Brownies, creative movemeriti Thursdays ; Brownies, yoga. 
Frt<fcay : 6:00 - 9:30 p.m., recreation for all Cascades students. 



MONTH: MAY 

1. ' Objective g^^^ognltion of effort^/ 
children/staff /parents. ~ 



MONTH; JuIe 



1; 0b1cctlir6; Evaluate the last five m onthis 
progress knj^ plan for ne^t fall. 



2* Actloa Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Tea for all workers (resource helpers) 

■a) ^ : •• ■ - - ^/''V : 

b) Field day for students. " 

iliection of PTA officers. 
'. c) Famiiy^i^bt luck^ 

Recognize wprk of tutors and library 

d) helpers. . 
Continue tutors, librarians, newsflash. 

e) . ■. . ' ^ 

f) Kindergarten round-up program. 
Comments ; g) Visitatlbn.days for our fa l 1 

kindergarteners. . .■ ■. : ■ ' ■ / ■ 
h) School carnival. - * 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Parent/staff meeting; 

■'•>■• -< 
b) Brainstorm session^- 



Make changes. 

c)_ - ■ :■ - . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. Notate new ideas. 

^) : • ' -A. ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

Sign up prospective fall wdrKfci;s, tutors, 
e) librarians, resogryg gfiO^iINf- 

f) Have .M! make and take workshop for reading 
Cdhments; and math games to be used dur ing the 

sunaner. : 

g) Teaigher/parent salad luncheon. ; \ 



MONTH;. JULY 
1» Objective 



MONTH: AUGUST 
1. . Objective :_ 



2.' Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



«) 

c) 



e) 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



Comments : 



Comments : 
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A YEARLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT/COMMPNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Richard Sass . ' 

Franklin School 

Battle Creek Public Schools 



MONTH; -SEPTEMBER 

Initial meeting of 



neighborhood council -- PTA. 
'■ — ■ —■ # . \ ■' 



2» Action Ideas: Possible ways tcL 
rciach this objective 

Send out newsletter, . * ^ 

.a) '-^ • ' - ■ ■' ' 



b) 

c> 
d) 
6) 



Call key people, in bommunity. 

Brainstorm ideas for monthly programs 
and meetings. 

Plan membership drive. ^ 



Coainents 



. MONTH: OCTOBER 
1. i^^^^f^i....^ --^ candy sale 

V (mbriey raising project). 



yd 

2. Ac:tion Ideaa: Possible ways to 

reach ^'thi9 objective , 

App6int comrpittee. 

Enlist' volunteers . . 



b) ^ 

Meet with ■company representative -t 
and procedures. % . 

Newsletter to parents. . 



set dates 



Comnents 



MONTH; N0v6lBER . 

Plan school Christmas 

1^ Qhjectlve: 
PTA program. 



MONTH g DECEMBER: 



^ Be giO^ selection of : slate, of 



1. Objectlvei: 

officer^ for |rA for th^-^coniing year,. 



«, 



JiJ Action Ideas; Possible ways to ^ ^ 2. Action Ideas: Possible ways td 
xeach this obiective ; . reach'this objective • 

* Schedule joint meeting of teachers and ^ ^ Select nominations committee; get^their 
^^staff ^tod PTA cpuncil & neighborhood CJi||rigy J .■ " ' . - . .. . . ■ . • ^ 



approv-- 
al 



b) 



^^et up commit tee^ to plan program, 
retresnments , treats and presents ior 



c) 



children, etc^. 



Newsletter to parents, 
c ) ___ 



MOMTH: FEBRUARY 



MONTH; JAMUARY 

1^ Oblectlvet an Immunization cl inlc^_ objective t Organize parent/child 

. • " • ^ - pre-school workshop^. 



2e Action Ideas: Poflstble ways to 
reach this objective 

Contact health dept. and get them 
Y Involved in planning. 

Contact 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to ^ 

reach this objective 

Contact all parents of next year's kindergarten 
chij.dren. 



e?g^!g^j|ISn%Gi8egH^lll?^'^ P^^" " -■ ■ meeting date & tima fi. place. 



c) 



^gpgggl^ possible volunteers among 



Codlments : ^■ 



Identify key people contact. 



c) __ 
d) 
e) 

Comments : 



MONTH: MARCH 

I, Oblective: parent/ teacher 

conferences. 



2e Aftion Ideas: Possij^le ways to. 
reach this objective ' . 

Contact several parents. ^ 

a) 

Schedule meeting to get ideas ^ from 
l^j^ parents* about improving our present 

pcn-ciiL/Lyacliyt cunfurence ppoceaur^s. 

c) ' , ■ . 

e) ■ - ^ - • • ■■ ■ 



MONTH: APRIL 

1. Objective: Initiate plans for scho ol sumtaer: 
recreation and activity. 

2. Action Ideaa: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Involve civic recreation dept., q.A.A»- 
a) Neighborhood Council. ' 

Check on employing supervisors, securing 
jnaterials, equipment , etc, • 

c)' ' . V ' " ' ' ■ \ 



e) 



Connents 



Comments : 



MOirrH: MAY 

1. Objective .school open house.. 



>fONTH: JUNE 

1. Qfcj^ettwei Initial planning for co tnlng year. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

nefgh 

a) 



Plan, with Jteacher^/PTA and 
2lghbornOoa council. 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



Set up committees to plan activities. 

Contact newspaper, radio, etc. 
Newsletter to parents. 



Comments : 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Invite PTA board to suggest.- . 

a) V — — 



b) 



Ask fpr suggestions from parentSo and citizens 



initiate preiiminary planning for PTA 
programs and activities. 



d) 
e) 



Comments :a 



MONTH: JULY MONTH; AUOTSI 

Summer meeting of PTA, Au,'t*«..4««.^^"^^^^^ P^^"^^"*^ projects for 
I; Objective: l« • ODjective.^^ _ — ^_ _ ; 



fteighborhood .ciDriimittee (business social) coming school ytear- 



2; Action Ideas: Possible ways to' 
reach this objective 

Organize summer potluck or, picnic. 

■a)- .. ' ■ ; ; — — 

Brainstorm ideas acid projects for 
be coming year. •' ' 



c) 
d) 



Summer newsletter to parents. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Plan monthly newsletter, 
a) - ■ ' — — " 



b) 
c) 



candy sale. 



Parent/teacher conferences . 



j j Ppen House. 



' A YBAMiY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
• PARkNiyCOMMUNITY INVOLVElffiNT 



Herb Scogg 

Plymouth Elementary 
Midland Public Sil^hools 



MOMiHi SEPTEMBER 

1. jbbiCCttve «rgfln-t7.P fhrniigh PTA 



MQOTH: OCTOBER 



• f Ot corotnuni tv A nvol vemPnf 

i.' Action Ideas: Possible vays to 
reach . this objective 



a) PTA- Pres. sets mee^inp d^i-p. 
^b) Lettjers to.PTA Cniinrn, ' . 
c) ,Staf^ reps, involved with Q^aff. 
dy Arrange Tneet:^ng dat^e plaVi. 

eV Selection of monthVv chairman. \ 

ComnentS iCotmnitlte^ fn nryan-rt^^ pl an 

fog presentation to October PTA 
mee^ing^ 



i. Objective: 



Presentation of yearVs 



plan to PTA membership at open hou8< 
fw rnrim w is ite a fci e n i — — 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Explain involvement of all. 

a) - ■ ; \ ■ ■ ' •' 

Present schedule of programs, 
h) ' 

Enlist additional volunteers, 
c) • , 



d) 

* ' Complete, program with 

ComnentS : . ■ ■ ■ 



.room vi3itatibn & social hour. 



MONTH: HOVEMBER 

|1. Objective : Americ an Education 

week programs > 

<• • ' . , ' 

2« Action Ideas: Possible wayis to 
reach^ this objective 

• (structured hours 9:30.-11/1:20-3); 
. a) one week of room visi tations- 

Special programs 3 different days 
b) on art, music & P-R. r1ag«^c . 
^ (In s|:udeyit center--meet the staff); 
^) Dallv coffee/hosD-ftal-rtv time. 



e) 



Comments : 



MONTH: DECEMBER - 

Holiday program -- to 
1. Objective: 



bring largfe number of parents into 
hiiilriing. — , -—^ — ^ 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

High^chool' "Meister Singers "program 
a) ■ - . 



b) 



Christmas walk & caroling in the hal 



d) 
e) 



Refreshments & social hour following 



Comments: 



t 
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MOK^t KEBBUARY 



nt activity 



Objeetlv^ 



.School c arnival 



s * ways .to 

arent- student 



inging. 



r staff 



nxght . 



2^ Action Ideas: Possible WAys to 
tach this objective 

PareTit s -cKllT?! re n- staff Invited • 



Dinner" in gym. 



Games & activities in room. 



d) Prizes for- all 
e> ■ . 



Fund ^^^^^" ^ event. 



ic t iveness 



le ways to - 

specl^al 
ETOgratn on 

BStions. 



of how to be 



MONTHS APRIL " 

1 . * Objective i gt^x^nic festival pot 
pot lu ck « . ■ • ' 

2. Action Ideas I Possible ways to 

reach this objective , ■ 

Food of various family cultures xn 



a) 



schopl communi ty . 



l^yFood sampling . 



Conversations on .variouis cultures 



CocoBtenCs s 



ossible theme 
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t«)NTH; MAY 
1. Objective:^ 



PTA/Student council 



honors assembly. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

PTA awards presentation, 

«) - • ■ ' - 



b) 
c) 

e) 



Student awards prese 



ntation. ^ 



Comments ; Afternoon near the end of 
May« ' ' 



MONTH; JUNE 



1. Objjectlve:^ 



Establish committees 



for next year's community Involvement pKogram.' 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
r^ach this objective 

. Begin organization of dates & themes* 



b) 

d) 
e) 



Comments : 



MONTH: JULY ^ 

1. Objective : " 

2. Action Idieas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) •■ ^ . 

b) • ; 

e) ■ r ' ' ' ; ' 

Conments i ^ 



MOWIH: AUGUST 

1 . Ob jective ■ 



2. AcCion Ideas: Possible ways to 
' reach this objective 

a) • ' ■ . ; ■ ' ■• - •' • ;•• 

■b) .' ; ■■■■■■ ' / - ' ' ^^ 

■ d) • •' -■' • ' ■' ' " " ■ '. 

.e) • • o' ■ - ' - ■■ 

Comments i ' ' ' ' 



A YEARLY DE S IGN FOR PLANNING 
- PARENT/COMMUNITY 'INVOLVEMENT^ 

ifffliTHi SKPTEMBER 

To plan with PTA open 
1. Objective 

house. . ; . ' 



- ^JMargare.t Skidmore 

■Roosevelt Elemeritary School. 
Battle Creek Publici Schools 



MQWrti! OCTOBER 

1. Objective > Enlist PTA help in up-da ting 
card file, , 



2, Action Ideas: Posslblii' ways to 
reach this objective^ 

involve air room mothers in getting 

V PTA memberships. 

a^ ■ ■ • - • 

Held in evening so parents who work 
can attend. ^ 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
teach this. objective 

Review 311 cards for up-to-date information. 

a) 



b) 



Acquaint new families with card file. 



' Enlist all staff members to get^parents ^ Encoyrage all new families to participate in 
^^ participation to Help in room th&t e ve, c) helping. ^ : 

Have staff explain curriculum. 



e) 



Comments : 



d) 
e) 



Cocmneilts :_ 



MQMTHi NOVEMBER 

' ^ Develop Thanksgiving 

1. Objective:^ 



program & thankful table. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

: All rooms involved. 

a) 



MQOTH! DECEMBER 

. ^. . ■ Develop program 'for Christmas 
1. Objective :__^^_j_J__^ ■. — ^ 

Family Sing. , 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective • 

PTA assist'teachers . with costumes. 

a) 



b) 



f ■ - ' . ■ 

Parents of PTA pack and deliver baskets. PTA provide refreshmeats for parents following 

h^oroeram. ;_ - . ^ 



c) 
d) 
e) 



Parents assist staff 'in program. 



b) program. 

c) 
d) 
e) 



Comments : 



1 



Comments : 



ERIC 



" . Develop mini- classes 
,1. Obicctlve; • 

f of 1-week periodi 



V • • • ■ 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways^ to ^ 
reach thiV objective 

-i. Select hO more, than 4 mini-classes. 

a) ' ■ ^. • ■ - •-' 
Select from card file parents vith 

b) special talents. , 

.<^> . ■ ' ■ . . . . ■ '. ■ 
e) ^ ' - • ^ ••■ " ■ ' ■ 

Comments ; " ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■. 



MONTH t FEBRUARY ^ , . 

L. Oblectlve: O'^g^"^^^ patriotic the me -t 
. black history month. 

2. Action Ideas: Possible way8\ to <\ 
reach this objective -C '^^ " ^ 

Class participation patrlpltl^ pro^i&h. 

a) ' ■ ' - ; ■ ■ ■ ■. 

Soul lunch- -- school-wide PTA organized. 

b) ■ . ; • •■ . ; - ■ ■ 

c) .• ' ' . 
d) 

e) • ■ - 

Comments : ' ' ■. . 



MONTH: MARCH 
I. Objecitive: 



100% conference turnout 



(parent /teacher) • 



MONTH: APRIL * 

1. "feblective: Q^g^"^^^ ^ develop spri ng talent 
show and art fair. d . 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Teachers send letters. 

a) 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective . 

Parents & community neighbors judge talent t 

; ^ a) be fihnu. ] , 

PTA organize rides for those not haying Art projects judged by local art center 

b>t: ransportation, . ^ b) Director. . ■ • 

Provide refreshments for parents waiting. 

c) ■ ■ ■ ;•■ c) ^ ' • ..; ^ ■ ; ; 

■d) ^ ^ --d) ■■ ' • v.: . '• 

e) ^ e) ■ •■ ■ - - • • - ■• • • • 



Comments : 



^ . Prizes donated by local merchants to 

Comments :^ ■ • . ■ . • 

be awarded confined to neighborhood 
business onlv, 



MQKTHr MAY / . Z^, 

Organize 6th grade promotion, oh^eetlves 

and awards night • ' 



2. Action Ideas:" Possible ways to 
teach this Objective 

Potluck family dinner. 

a) ■ _ ■ — 



SpeQi§l table for 6th graders & 

b) ramilies. 

Local accordian band play. 

c) - — 



e) 



Present awards. ' 



Comments: 



leaders are recognized who helped 
during the year. 



2. Actibn Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^, 



a) 

c) 
d) 
e) 



^ At. this' time our community comments: 



MONTH; JULY 
1. Objective:. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 
b) 

t) 
d) 
c) 



MQWTH; AUGUST 
1. Objective:. 



2, Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



Comments : 



Coaments : 
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A ^YEAHLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Patricia Stetler 
Woodcrest School 
Midland Public Schools 



MONTH; SEPTEMBER 

1. Objective go involve all local . 

residents in program,,. - 

2* Action Ideas : Posatble ways to 
reach this objective 

Send a. new questionnaire to parents. 

Encourage to parents distribution to 
b) neighbors without school children. 

Begin recruiting one-to^-oners. 

Ask teachers to reUr students who 
d ) need extra help. 

, Plan "Meet the Teacher Night"!' 
-e) . 

Conments like to start with a 4 , 

to 6 week program for parents of some 
kind, ^ ■ ' 



MOWTH: OCTOBER ^ , j, 

1. Ob jective : ^Q"t^-"ue to enlarge 

Btftgram. ^ . : . — - 

2. Action ideas: Possible ways td 
reach this objective 

Seek ideas and suggestions from participants. 

a) . ■ ■ ' - ■ 

Continue to: question, parents/community about 

b) interests. ■ 



c) 



Begin after-school basketball program. 



Meet with 1-to-lers for orientation & be 
d) readVNto assign ^hpm Q^.1r^on^o 

Comments : Hope to enlarge programs and tro maice 

school more available to community (after->' 
\ school basketball program is run hy some 

parents and some local college students). 



MOMTH; NOVEMBER ^ j MONTH; DECEMBER 

I. Oblective; ^Q^^^""^- evaluationV^ ^ Oblective; Continue and enlarge pro gram, 

program* 



2« Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Have participants evaluate and make 
ajguggestions . 



2« Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Plan' for next semester's after-school 
^^project. • 



Time to think about seasonal program? ' Continue basketball program, 
b) (gift-making, etc, ) /Plans stiQula be b) ' ■ . V .. ' ■ ' - " 

c carried^ on mostly by community oommittee. ; ' ^ , ^ 

cp ontinue. basketball pro'gram. c)C ontinue one-to-pners training progr am, 

f ' ' * ' * ... . . ■ . , 

- ■ ■ ' ■ j")Have VChrisfemas -- parents invited to 



A) 
e) 



ppeh" house . 



Conments J-^ke to see participati ng Comments 

parepts take greater part in planning. 



/• MnNTlL! JANUARY 



. ; . To discover hov school can <, oh4kctlve» 
1. Objective : •, UDjeccxvc . 

• best serve parents/community . ' 



MONTH! FEBBUARY 

.To involve staff in planning. 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 

reach this oblective ' 

Seek administrative advice/ 

commitment. . 



a 

b) 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

" Brainstorming session to ^pinpoint need. 

a) 



Meet .with parent teacher executive 
boarcr for suggestions. 

Contact adulf ed. to see what they 
feiel could help. ^ ' .. ^ 



b) 
c) 



Motivate staff through personal contacts. 



Meet with ptesent one-to-oners . 



d) 
e) 



Cootinue one-to-oners program--Meet 
with reading specialist for in-service 



^ — 

Invite matfh c 

, for tutoritig. 



coordinator for ideas & games 



e) 



r 



Comqpents :^ 



One-to-One is our present , Comments ifl^P^ to establish a few small programs 



tutoring program which ^o uld have 
much effect on future parent programs. 



b ecause success at this point is vi tal« 
Better to. move; slowly. 



ty>MtH2 MARCH 
1. nK^^.i-4o..To clarify February 

problems. ■ ^ 



MONTH: APRIL 

1. Objective : To set priorities.. 



2. Action Ideas i Possible Ways to 
reach this objective 

Choose one or two- projects for next year. 

■ . . a) • •■ ' ' 

Tt — r'- — ■ — ui ' T" 1 1 «^A.,,^o Phnnoo Set up committees to institute plans.. . 

Work' on problems in small groups. Choose * . . 

^^ a few with most practical solutions. b) ■ ' ■ • _ ' . :' 

One-to-one make and take learn games. Setid out letters to invi'te parents to join 

X , ' c) com mittees ■ , , 

c) ■ - ^ 



2* Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^ 

Brainstorm (teachers) for solutions. 

a) 



d) 
e) 



Plan evening "Learning Festiv,al". 



d) 
e) 



^^^^^.g. Learning Festival is open^ ho use Cfvw^entss Slow progress? It should help to 
involving childr en at work with pare nts show teachers we don't intend to lust give 
visiting* ; ; » ■ ■ . ; ; them another job. 
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MONTH: MAY 
1, Objective 



^ To finalize plans for next 



MONTH! JUNE 

. . !■ 

1. Objective: ^ 



year's parent/community projects,/ 
• - . ■• ■ ^ ' 

2\ Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
i^each this objective 

Share plans with more parents. 
Invite groups for idea exchange. 



2. Action Ideas:. Possible ways to 

reach this objective 

(certificates of "thanks"). ^ . 

a) Invite one-to-bners for aware presentatians 



b) 



Plan noon family picnic. 



Send newsletter of plans to all parents ^j' 

Jj'ind parent who could be chairperson 
of bne-tcr<-oners for next year. 



e) 



Comments : 



e) 



Cotmnents 



MONTH: JULY 
X. Objective: 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
teach this objective 



c) 



MONTH: AUGUST 

1. Objective: To finalize plans for a fall • 
community activities program. 

2. Action Ideas.: . Possible ways to 
reatti this objective 

Map strajtegies. 

b) Contact parents/teacher planning co mmittee. 

■ ' ' ■ ' * ■ ' 

c) Meet with parent/teacher officers t 6 make p 



A YEAitLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Arnolci -sfuc.ky • 

Lincoln Elementary School . 

Battle Creek Publie Schools 



■^^JNTH; OCTOBEEL 



MONTH; SEPTEMBER . , , 

1 • nK^Agtivet nnen Houpp - T>arenbs Vi sit 1. Objective; prnmOt.fi F . T . A . _ . 

■ . .'' - Projects, Goals and Increase prental 



2., Action Ideas,: Possible ways to 
reach thi« objective 

•a) Promote student ^ work J_ 



b) T>rnTnntP t-Pn^phiny uArif^^ TnAti^rS ft1 fl and 

equi pment . 

c) Tnt^-r^V^^ ^^•'^'^^ ^— ' — 



school c 

e) f; p poiirA £rp H-^ftnhpygj rppriii t .it- 

volunteers by demonstrating need. 
Coinments ; ■ \ 



Tnvolvement 



t - 



2. Aetioa Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



b) WoT«0 Pftlle flnri cnVinnI tcWIT^ ^ 

d) Jnirrtlw pf^plp ' ' 

e) pn^xfc^lr^p nf>t.-iurt-.y J _ 



Coosnents : 



MONTH; NOVEMBER 

1. Objective t Parent.! ng 



2* Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
xeach this objective- 

■ ■ ■ ■ . 

aVParent-Teacher Conferences ' 



b) Book display - Book Fair 



I 



MONTH: DEdEMBER 

1 . Objective : Student Fart icipat ion 



2. Action Ideas : Possible ways to ; 
reach this objective . ^ 

. a) All students ' involveQ in Ghristiras Program 
b) Parents invit<^d ^ \ - ■ ■ 



specific "How td" li^ts xyresented ^^c^ ^Awards and special recognitions 
to parents through newsletters, phamplets ' ■ ^ * " ^ -r. ' \ 

■ • •; ^ : ■ •■ • d) Evaluation of first part of school 



year 



e) 



Comments : 



Comments :^ 
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MONTH; JANUARY 



MONTH; FEBRUARY 



1 . Objective t Mid-yeiar reporting to; 

"Barents ' '■ 



2. .Action Ideas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective ' ^ 

a) Prepare -teaohej^a .and instrument 



b) Inforr;! parents 



c) Order priorities 



d) Scheoule parent requested conferenc es d) Invite parents 



1. Objective; Talent Fair 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to . ' 
reach this objective 

a ) Promote Black History ' ' 

b) Student achievement . .. ^ • 

c) Encourage students > ina ivi jual tal€ nts 
in science and art 



Comments : 



Comments ; 



==5 



2) 



MONTH; MARCH 

1/ Objective; Select P.T .A ^ Officei-s 

for follovring school, year 
■— " • « ■ 

2^ Action Ideas : Possible ways, to 
reach this objective 

a) nrganl7.P with nre sent ■ board ■ 
' NotitV all parents 

c) flfeek vnlunteprs ■ 

d) ' Pramotp need 



MONTH; APRIL ^ 

1 . Ob jec t ive ; Fund Raisin^ic - .Schccd. r' air 



2. Action Ideas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) Organize games 



b) Solicit parent help 



c) Select prizes 



d) Advertise 



e) 



Coitments : 



Comuients : 
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MONTH; MAY 

1. . Objective ? Testing MotlvaMon 



ftONTH; JUNE < . ■ ' . . • 

1. Objective : ^^^^P oTd^iili^ sujrj> r r.- '- reation 



2'., Action Ideas: Poasible ways to 
' reach this objective 

< \. . 

a) provice enthusiasm to do veil 

b) Ericduxage teachers to explain need 

c) ContsLct and inform parents 

d) -Run Contests or offer prik;e:s 

■ e) - - V -> - " : • ■ 

Conunents ; . ' • •■ ■ ^' ■ ■ 



2. Action Ideas :' Possible ways to ; 
reach this, objective » ". 

a) -P.T ♦A >. sponsorship of baseball, -ba sr^titi^ali; 
^ track, field •• • . , ;• 

b) Eq,tiipjtent - .• 



c) ■ ■ Programs 



Comments : 



MONTH; JULY 
1. Objective :_ 



'2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) 



d) 
e) 



Comments : 



MONTH; AUGUST . 

1., Objective; Unite staff , Key P.T^A, 
members and volurvto-. rs 



2. Action I<Jeas: Possible ways to 
reach this: objective V " 

a) Picnic at principalis hotne 

b) Barbeoue on school playgrouno'-* gam es . • 

c ) Ipvi-te total fainiLv ■ • . - t 
-d) Promote .beriodic - playtinie - ;ret to.::ethers 



e) Year Lv. event August and June 

f) Luncheon' potluck 

Comments : ■ •'• ' • ■ 



\ 



A YEARLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT/COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



James L. Sypnlew&ki 
Fountain Elementary 
Grand Rapids Public School^ 



HOHTHt SEPTEMBER - 

1. Objective : Develop a bl'^yeekly 
new8lett;er to commyihlty, 

2. Action Ideaai: Possible v^ays to • 
reech this objective ; 

■-■ .. ^ . ■ 

a) Mention names of volun^:eer8, 

b) Thank people fot various support. 
^) IhfoW about aspects of progrtim. 

; d) Unity w/PTA as you give PTA 'Info. 
e) Friendly, warm tone. 



MONTH; OCTOBER 

Objective : Pot luck for patents > 



2> Action Ideas: Pojislble vays to 
reach this "objective 

a) Invi tat ipns sent home . ■ * 

b) Lead vay by telling what dish I 'in 'b ringing 
7c) Make proper arrangements . . 



Cooinents i . Excellent opportunity to tha nk ^/ Comnents 

comnhinlty, mentlQri' namesy Inform pare nts, 

sell program to parents.'' 



HOMTH; NOVEMBER 

1 . Ob Jec t f ye ; "Racers Day" , outside 



* assembly for students. 



2 Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach \,t his objebtlve 

.' . • ' ' ■ 

a) IftfotTn through newsletter. 

. * - ■ ^ 

b) Invite through newsletter. 

c) * Brlmarlly fog students^', outlet. 

d ) , Parents know they* are welcQme. 



MONtH: "DECEMBER 

1. Obledtlve ; Holiday concert (studen ts) 
perform parents attend cgncsunlty attc gids 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) Music consultant teaches songs. 

Two out of tilne- teachers have dancer 
,b) programs - variety^ 

c) Invitation through newsletter^ 

. ■ . ; - , r ■ ■' . . 

■ , . . i , . 

d) Programs made up by teachers/ stude nts » 



;e) Contact drivers and make arrangeme nt $, Q Student ushers. , . 

Coonent s ; ' • • • ' ^ ^oosnetit s : Community /^student/staff Inv Qlve*- 



ment . 

— r 
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MQOTHi JANUARY 

1. nh^eetlve! PTA meet ing with an 
"outside purpose 

2, Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) r.At flceak^ r on "How to Save onv.. 
Fuel Bills". 

b) Provide refreshme nts. 



c ) Announce through newsletter. 

d) • 

e) • _ 



Comment 



M($NTH: FEBRUARY 

1. Ob^ctlve; ' Help P^A organize snow - 

* *»• . . - - ■ 

* mobile rides for parents /students. 

2. Action Ideas r Possible ways to 

reach this objective 

<. .• ' ' • » " ' ■ • 

a) Inform In newsletter. 

b) Get machines & drivers from local club. 
cV Recruit security help.- 

d) Use recreation dept. to provide a site. 

- . — 



Comments : Helps combat post 'holiday 
Blues". 



MONTH; MARCH ' * 

1 f>KjA^^^»«.; ^^tijpfinfliiforv education 

niArit-Ing for narenta. j, _ _ 

2. Action' Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) Rive tnfo> all year long on title I 
through Title I bulletin. 
> b) Write speaker. , 

c) Plan for use of funds for followi ng 
*■ year. 

• d) • . . - ^ ' ■ ■ 

«) - ' ■ ' ' ' ' __ 

Conownts ; ■ 



MQMTH; APRIL 

1. Objective I Plan "parents davs" 
In clasflroom. . . 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this ybjective 

aV Teachers to do ttilngs oh different days 



b) Parent goes through day with child 

c) • 



Coanents: 
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MONTH! MAY 

1. ^ Oblectlvet " Help orgahlte school 

carnival. . ^ ■ 

2. Action Idefis: Possible ways to 
reach this x>bjectlve 

a) Involve PTA menibers. 
5) Money raising for PTA, 
c) Students create & operate games, 
Parents create & operate games. 

e) 



Cooments : 



MONtH: JUNE 

1. Objective: Luncheon for all vblu nteers 
throughout year. . 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this, objective 

a) Catered lunch. " ' . . 

b) Formal Invitations. 

^ • - ' ■ ' • ' ^. 
d) • 



e) 



CommentB : ^ personal thankyou may' Incr ease' 
volunteer help*^^ next year. - j ' • 

' — ^ — — ~ "■ 



MONTH; JULY 
1. Objective: 



2. Action Ideas: Possible wayft to 
reiach this objective 



a) 

b) 

C) 

d)- 

e) 



MOWTH; AUGUST 

1. Oblective t Prepare Title I bulleti n 

for the year. • - ' . 

2. Action Ideas: Possible vays to 
reach this objective^ 

a Create interest ahd involvement gr adual ly 

with bits of information each month, 
b) Prepare for March/April meeting. 

e) - 



Comments : 



Cpmaeh^s y 



A YEARLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARE NT /COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



Sara A. .Thompson 
Longfellow School 
Jackson Public Schools 



MONTH; SEPTEMBER 

1. Objective : \;Qrk with ^faff nn 

yearly e 3(;p^ctations> 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) Meet wit h staff pr^ny f.n npan-ing 

&) t^?y. : 

C) p^smiflg- mirrirnlinm 



e) ^istftn tn Ayppntf>rf ^n>>1 a nf Ibf ft^r, 
Comments ; ■ 

■ o V — — — ■ ' ' . 



MONTH; OCTOBER 

1. Qbleetive: y^j.^^ witli P T O nn 
Oppn-Hmififi nicrht. ^ . _J_ L_. 

2. Action Ideis: Possible ways to 
reach thts objective 



* ■ 

b) Trnrm PTO r^nmmTtt^ft 



C) Holp plan pT>nr><:>i-iiirA 



d) no r>f aaciicfannA. 

e) 



Xoifiments: 



MONTH: NOVEMBER 

1,. Objective: Have a raeetinp of 

all ^he parents involved in the 
building • " [ ' " 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
^each this objective 



MONTH; DECEMBER 

1. Objective; Help. staff nlan Christma s 
Propram. ; i ; 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) Make announcement in- the Newsletter^ a) Meet with Staff 



bV Arrant;e small group sessions > 

c) Discuss needs ' 

d) React to questions 

e) Htoe refreshments » 



Comments : 



b) Get an ag reement from the gPoUD 

c) on what thevM like to do. 

d) Meat wit h musigs instructor , 

e) Mfti^t with pre board ._ 

Comments ! AlvaVlFi {rat thf> ohil rirpn 
involve(;i with the Qccassipn. . 
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MONTH ; JANUARY 

1 , Objective ; Work with Ruilriing 
coronittee on In^er^lr.t^ Wnrifsjir^p. 



2.- Action Ideas: Possible ways to- 
reach this objective 

a) Meet^vrith committee / 

b) Involve total input ' 

c) - Pl^n strategy. • 
dj Contact resource personnel, 

e) Arrange place, time, anTi' materials. 
Comments ; By Contract, the committee 
is to conduct an in-builiing workahop. 



MONTH; FEBRUARY . ' 

1. Objective; WAlp pT^n . P^f t,.^v 

2. Actioa^^Xdjas : Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

3) Meet with th^ PTn ho^n.-] 

Chonsp r.r>mnTittf.p.., ' 

cX . Organize foorf ola];>^ 

d) Discuss with staff their rolp' 

Have th^" Dinn p'r. 
Cominents; ^» ' 




4 



MONTH: MARCH • 

1 , Ob jec t Ive i Have an all school 
Sports e vent, 

2. Action Ideas: / Possible ways to 
reach this objective 



a) Get a Mr, and Mrs« committee > 

b) Flan for f^cames that can be held ' 

c) in the building, • 



•d) ArranRe for teams meeting.. 
e) Follow event withr refreshmifents. 
Comments : • .' . 

— ■■ : 
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MONTH: APRIL 

1. Objective; Work with PTfi with u «'nM■^ • 
raising narnival. f.n prn virip frr pyj-Tr'a' projects 

2, Action Ideas: Possible 'ways to ' 
reach this objective 



a) Heei-with Carnival commit tP,:*. 
. ^) Plan franes nnd prices. ' 

c) Plan food items' to be sold. 

d) Arrange for iii^doo r as wall as ony- dnnr 

e) rossibilities ' 

Comments: This is thf^ one event other Mian 



Open»Uouse that this p.rour? has work t--^-. 
wi^^h. 




MONTH: MAY 

i. Objective :Hg]p fj fth gr-iria — ^ 

foarHi^ VQ anH p^y^nfQ plan yoay onri 

event, 

2^ Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective ^ 

a) NJeet with t-hP tftar^Hftya afiH a 

^^^nmt-^-*^^ p^j rents ^ , 

T^^^fcnfis r^^ffprpnt pn.qyt^h-i 1 i tipfl . 

6% Let them arrive at. a rian-Sfilnn — , — ^ 

e) rlstablls h date, timp anH nnctt. 

Commentjs !' Ir ^ our biHlriinff wp hxi^rp gyaHAft 
3-5^ It" is a nrec-Ace tn Hn flompfhing 
special for th^ si^i ;(dents that arp 
leaving. 

MONTH: JULY . <^ 

1. Objective: a . 

'v ... ' • 

"2^ Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) - • . - ^ - ^ ' ' 

b) ' ^ ^ 



MONTH: JUNE . " 

1. Qbiective: vj^^-j^ with thp _ 

Reading; team leader with 'Take and ^akp< 
Project to help.students during the sunner. 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

a) Arrange a time ?ji the sc hedule when 
most parents can cone to schnor. 

b) Meet with Teachelr and aides, 

c) Discuss the kinds of things that a re 
tuiDing the invblB^ students on. 

<i) Oj?g^nize work space. ^ 

e)- Have 'Mat^er^^ls ready and get' involv ed^ 

Comments : Many children need 'neat^ 

games , puzzles , la ninated*^ items to 

play school with over .the summer. V/e 
will provide as many as time permits. 



MONTH: AUGUST 

1 . Ob 1 ec t Ive : Send a letter to ^ 

/ ' " ^ 

. staff apd personnel new and old ^weloo ming 
them baoh fo* the Fall. * 

2. Action Ideas: Feasible ways to" 
reach this objective 

a) Mail unique |Pc?stal cards. 

b) Ditto a WELCOME-PRAl^. - - 



.' A YEARLY DESIGN FOR PLANNING 
PARENT /COMMUNITY INVCLVEbffiNT 

MONTH t SfegTEMBER 

Make parents feel at 
1, Objective : ■ ' - . ■ 



C. Waldron 
' = Ltncdln. Elementary School 

Bay City: Public Schools 

MONTH; OCTOBER 

■I. ObVective; "^^^ ^ ^^PPy Halloween 



home .in school.- 



2. . Action Ideas: Possible ways to 



reach this objective 

Nev Mother 's tea, 

a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
teach this objective 

Invite parents to around the blo.ck parade. 







a) 


Plan< with paredts 


PTA for tea. 


Have parents help with room parties. 

b) 


Hold book fair. * 




Hold "ugly man" poster contest, have 
c) judge. ' 


Solicit volunteer 


help. 




■ e) 



Coanients gOrganize library volunteers. 



Comments : 



MONTH: NOVEMBER 

1. Objective r ^^^^^ ^P^" house >for 
Education week. 



2. Action. Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

. Plan with teachers to invite parents 

^yi n during school houxsv,. 

Arrange-a "back to school" night for 



MONTH; DECEMBER 

■ ' ' ■ ( 

1. Objective; Gfi^istmas walk through f or all 
parents. 



2. Action Ici^sas; Possible ways to 
reach this objective < 

Involve PTA in, planning bazaar. 

a) . . 

Involve children in program. 



b,jp. arents-^o teachers can explain progr ams . b) 

Hold parent conferences (individual Plan for standing room only. 

Q,j^ppointments). * c) ' 



e) 



Plan for Sarah's Santa workshop. 



e) 1 



Comments: 



Comments : 
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MONTH! JANUARY 



!• jObJective: 

sesssions. 



Organize and begin mini- 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

-Advertise for parents to help thru 
0) notes, phoning, direct mailing, etc . 
Sign kids up by interest. ' ' 

b) 



Involve teachers in helpings 



c) 
d) 
e) 



Comments : 



^ Trying to add 2nd to 3-5 we 



did" last year ;. Do needs assessment 
for millage with K-12 council 



MONTH; FEBRUARY 



1. Objective : 

qont;^ct!fi for m^n^^P, 



Carry out mini sessions and begin 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach' this objective 

Send many positive messages. 

' — . — — — - 

Line up helpers in case of Illness of 

voliinteerR. j_ ' . ' . — — 

Advertise what we are doing, 

c) ' ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

Involve press and radio and community leadiers 

d) i f possible - , ^_ 



e) 



Cont act WGER (Hau.ser) DBC (Yo ung) 
Timeff (Falce) TV- (Black) to sBoW public what 

fun school can be. 



MdlrCH: APRIL 



r 



MONTH: MARCH 

■ ■ Evaluate minis; concentrate 1 nmiirt-itiP* ^^ss millage kindergarten stfrvey. 
1. Objective; upjeccive . , . 



on millage sale« 



2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Arrange coffees • 

aV ^ 

Invite parents to pot- luck lunch with 
b^ me, ' 

Extend "minis" opportunities to after 



2/ Action Xdeas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective 

Continue with happy nofes. 

a) ^ ' ^ ■ ' -■ • • ^ 



b) 



Organize end of year PTA events,- 



Get nominating committee working oj\ "Positive" 

school for- those who are still inter estecb) people, 

' " Arrange "thank you" activity for volunteers 

d) and m^-n flf[P urirUpytf ao a t-pa nr Innrh. at 

Advertise for kindergarten kids * school 



e) 



Xonnnents : 



eVt-f> rrtmP fnr fttirw^y ^PQ^ If-THg 

counsel p;arents w/help of diagnostician^ socia 
'Connie tits 



wotker , . PTA volunteers . 



L _ 



ERIC 



J 



MONTH; MAY 
1. Objective: 



Plan next year with new 



PTA officers; plan awards night* 

2« Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective « 

Meet at. 3:00 so that teachers are 
a)* included in planning (or noon), 
bet up committees for awards night 
and field day. 



c) 

d) 
e) 



HOMTH; JUNE 

1. Obiectlve:^'^^P^'^^ ^° <^^°se school happily. 



2; Action Ideas: Possible ways > to 
reach this objective 

Hoid awards nj^ght. 

a) ■ ^- . • ■ • ■ • 



b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 



Visit int. school with 5th grade, 



Comments : 



Comments : 



MONTH; JULY 

1. Objective having passed, 
^ plan for 1 school next year, 

2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
reach this objective « 

Introduce dancing. 

a) • 

b-) Plan for above, - 

c ) Structure plan for student council. 
Meet with PTA board to discuss 

d) plans, ' 



e) 



MONTH; AUGUST 

1, Oblectlve; Prepare to open. 



2, Action Ideas: Possible ways to 
teach thla objective 

Write notes to all staff. 

a) 



b) 



"Check suppli.es. 



c) Attend Camp Kefif . 

Assign studeats to classes, 

d) 
e) 



Comments : 



Comments : 
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SAGINAW PUBLIC- SCHOOLS 

POTTER S C H O O L 

. 1214 N. 10th STREET 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 48601 




A YEARLY design' FOR PLANNING PARENT COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT f • . -'^^ 



Participant 's Ncime. , 

Lawrence V. Wells OVERALL: To build parent /community 

s partnership in education. 

Potter School 

MONTH; JANUARY , 

1. Objective: Recruit additional School Community. Council Members 

2. Action Ideas: Pcjssible ways to reach this objective 

a. ■Dissemiho»*S~^!piancil activities . . . 

b. DisseminatC'^cduncil goals ' : * 

■ ■ T ' . ' •■ 

.%c. Expand iparticipate target population r ' 

d. Survey rhe coinmxlShiity 

e. Plan activities for next month 

Comments: "The recruitrfient of additional council members Is 
continual. . * 

MONTH: ; FEBRUARY f^. 
1. " Objective: Involve in. high visibilty ^hool. activities. 
Action Ideas: Possible ways to reach this qjajective 

a. Involve council in school assemblies 

b. Involve council fund, raising pro ject . ■ ' ^ 

c. Continue recruitment activldbies 

d. Schedule regular council meetings 

e. Involve council in facility meetings t 

Comments: The school counci; is the primary vehicle for 
• parerital involvement. 
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MONTH; MARCH . ' \ 

1'. Objective : . Evaluate Progress up td date, 
2! Action Ideas: Possible ways to reach this objective 
a. Assess goal achievement to date #i 
^ b. Take steps to assure goa^l- attainment > 

c. Continue recruitment 

d. Continue community input 

- ' . * - ■ " ■ 

rComments: The council will be required to evaluate the school 
\ program. - 

■ A • . ' ' - ■ ■ • ■ • - . • • ■ " ■ 

•\ ' • ■ • . •• . 

\ ^' • ■ 1 • . • • • 

MONTH: APRIL 

\ ' 

\ • • - ■ ■ • - . . 

1. Objective: Involve council in career. month activities. 

2. Action Id»a ^ Po ssible ways to reach this objective 

a. A^oj^cil members to help plan activities 

>\. ^ " ^ — ' ■ * 

b. Individual council members as speakers . 



c. dpntinue recruitment i 

d. Continue community input . / ' 

e. Continue dissemination of council activities 

MONTH: :' MAY ' 

..1. Objective: Assessment and Recognition to be completed. 
2. Action Ideas: Possible ways to reach this objective ^ *« 
."la. -Complete council sQlf evaluation 

b. ' Complete school evaluation 

c. Schedule recognition assembly' ' 

d. Dissemination need information 

■ • ■'■,■*■ 

e. Conolude all business 
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MONTH! • JUm 

7""^^"^ •■ ■ ■ 

i. Objective: School Closed . ' 



MONTH: . JULY \ 

1'. Objective : School Closed 



i 



' MONTH:" AUGUST 

1, Objective: Plan School opening activities. , 
'2. -Action Ideas: ' Possible ways to reach this objective 
. . a. Plan council inservice ' 

. b. Review last years gbals and activities 
c. '/Review current needs 

Select current goals ' , 

• • ' . ■ -. . ■ ■ ' 

- ' e. Recruitment planning _ 

. ' - ^ . - ■ * , . .■ • \ ' '' 

MOSITH ; SEPTEMBER 

1 1. objective: Major emphasis on recruitment and inservxce 

_.(" • ■ "■ ■ ■ ' ' . ' • 

„' 2. Action Ideas: Possible ways. to reach this objective 

I a* Letter to general community 

I • b. Phone calljs to previous council 

c. Conduct council Inservice- 

.. d. Review 77^7.8 j^oals - 

' e. Review 78-79 needs 

■ • . - • . 

-■* , ■ . . ■ ■ . 

MONTH: OCTOBER 

1. ^ Objectives: Continue Recruitment and ^^^ajinihg; 

2. '^Action Ideas: Possible ways to reacrfji^is objective 

a. Conduct needi assessments 

b. Input f rom commvinity . \ 




MONTH: OCTOBER (continued) ^ C 

c. Aissess available resources 

Identify needed resources 

, Comments: The major* thrust. for 78-79 should be identified 

at this time. ' 



MONTH; NOVEMBER - ' • 

1. Objective: Actualize developed plan- 

2. Action ^eas; Possible- ways to reach this objective 
aV ^^ntinue recruitment 

■ . ■ ' ■■■■ ■ ■■■ ■'■'^■■■■■■..'■■^ ■ . ' 

b. Assign individual responsibilities 

c. Involve council in faculty meetings ' 

d. Involve- faculty in council meetings , 




MONTH; /DECEMBER 



1, 
2, 



Objective; E}q)and inter-agency cooperation in pppur^tion service, 
Action Ideas; Possible ways to jreach this qbj^ctive - 

Continue open lines of communication \^ . ^ v ^ * 



a 
b 
c 
d 



Shaije ^f'esources . ' 
Joint progress plannirig ■ 
Stimulate increased community, particlp 




- J. 
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